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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Hat, 


ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, V 


New York 
Mrs 


Instruction 


rk 


cal 


New Y 


Recital, ¢ 


Address 205 


and 


West 


oncert 


56th Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 





Voice Culture—Art of Sing 
Carnegie Ha 
Mail address 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING 


Church, Concert, Opera. 





Oratorio, 

Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. | 
Residence and address | 
424 West Twenty-third Street, New York 

| 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion.) 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
hur training of boys’ v 


Organ les 


ices 


irch music and the 
Address 49 West 20th Street, New York 
TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Studio. | 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, | 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography All materials 

»pyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater | 

k | 


New York 


Address 48 I klyn, N. Y 


efferts Place, Bro 
WADE R. BROWN, 
PIAN CHORAL 


Director Ur y Schoo 
Raleigh, N. C, 
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CONDUCTOR 
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taught by met 1 used in the old Ita | 
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€ quick aced 
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Singing tat an 
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DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Chorus Conduct 
rk City 


8:10 Carnegie Hall, New Y 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMFOSER-PIANIST 
I t Piano 


received in Cor n, Harmony, 


Stud 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and ¢ aster of St. Jame Parish, | 
New York nd r of the Brooklyn Orator 
Society and th M reg New York, &c 

81 Park Ave e, New York City 
Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
Fifth Avenue, | 
Retween 28t nd 29th Streets, New York | 


[IS PIANO SCHOOL, 
West S8ist Street, New York 


MORRIS, concert p 


MORR 





LUCILLE SMITH inist 
and teacher r ind theory, director P l 
Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. 
teache f the Virgil ¢ vier Method of 
I te and pr € nstru on 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


( Society 


ip 
Virgil; certified 
Technic 
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NSTRUCTION 


Sixty-first Street, New York. | 

: | 

Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 


YT} eason in New Yorl Ter ears in Sar 
Frar c Puy f Lamperti, the elder 

Being in full posse n of may method of oles 
ing, he has the ability t form great artists.”’ 
Francesco LAMPERT! 

Stud Carnegie Ha 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
ped 


Carnegie Hall 


Style, Opera 


New Y« 


Voice Devel 
851-852 


rk 


FRANCIS WALKER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

207 The Van Dyck 
939 Eightt 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the LescHetizKy 
I 


Studio 


Avenue, New York 


Certificated MetTHOoD 


Studi Carnegie i New rk City 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gtst St., New York 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
Department of Adelphi C« 
127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST 
314 East 15th Street, 


\V accept a 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


llege 


Musical Art 


Residence-Studio 


New Y« 


limited number 


ork 


ot pupils 


CONCERT 


Address: 1 West 1ogth Street, New York 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 51: West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
\ddre 6 West got Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
New York 


AND 
Park South, 


220 Central 


s;ALLOWAY, 


Art of Singing 
Bu 


J. ARMOUR ‘(¢ 


Voice Culture and the 
and 44 Y. M. C. A 
New York 


ling, 





s7th Street, 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
Chur Concert and Oratorio 
Stud 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTI 
Oratorio, Concer Musicales, Voice Culture 
talian Method Fone Placing and Keparation a 
Specialty. Stuc 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

ti Method Ferfectly Taught 
Chur Opera, ( 

Tuesdays and Fridays 5 Carnegie 
New York City 


neert 
Hall, 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 


VOICE CULTURE 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
1DOLF GLOSE, 
Piar Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Addre West 23d Street, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
leacher f Tenor Roberts, Paula 
st in All Souls’ Ct ! 


Woehning, sol 


New York 


East 82d Street. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
VOCAT 
Carnegie H 


STUDIO, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 


lefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURI 
The Chelsea West 23d Street, New York 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios 95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


ical education given to students 





Complete m 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 


B. & H. CARRI, 


Directors 





MME 
VOICE 


“The ¢ 


Mrs. 


CONVERSATIONAL VOICE SPECIALIST 


RICHARD T 


Tel. 


HE! 


Carnegie Hall. 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES, | 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, | 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York | 
JRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hal 
ess only 318 East Street, New York 


Addr 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable addre Carnegie Hall, 
New York Kar s City M seasor Pep 
Building, May October New York season 
Ox eT 103, t May 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Viotin SoLotst aND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CULTURE 
Powers-Alexander Studi 
Carnegie Ha New York 
McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concer ‘ocal Instruction 
Sbriglia Method 


Condu 


Addr 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Mr. 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOCAL CULTURI 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ss Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


aden n—Pias oO 
Wit THe Mustcat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, | 
Newark 
Residence-St 
954 Eight Ave St., N York 
S. C. BENNETT, 

Instructor in Voice B ng and the Art of 
Teacher of Mme. Ger 7 e-Bishop and 
any er i ts 
Stud 836 ¢ egie H New York 

Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid De ent and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICI 
West Eighty-first Street, New York 


Mrs. 


H. W. 


CLAUDE 
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Six years instruct 


Pup einric ur 
Classes in Sight Re I € 
Keeping Stud 32-133 

SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 


Mr 


TEACHERS OF 
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Stud 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 


Studio: 


. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Residence, 67 West 


HENR 


7ENE C. HEFFLEY, 


CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
236 West ss5th Street, 
Near Broadway, 


,0sford,” 
New York 


ST. JOHN-BRENON, 


Stud 303 Carnegie Ha New York 


a 1 


1351 Colun Room 1201, 
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SCHOO! 
1 Ense e Playing 


VIOLIN 


Pian Theory ar 





Poctiagten Ave, Suschive, M. ¥ 


ACCOMPANIST 
rgan, Harmony | 





GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
SOPRANO 

Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 

Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRI 


ICTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, Ne 


w York 


MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 


t the Virgil P 


» Sch 





INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 


nd Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs ( 
Mrar Harpy anv JoserH MAERz 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


‘ 707-708 Carnegie Hall 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio 





57 West Eighty-fourth Street. New York 









ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7zoth Street, New York. 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Stud 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
f the method naster, 


ods 1! the famous fr 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Fifth 


136 Avenue New York 
FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Studi 7 Fifth Avenue, New York 
|CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
, Seventh Aver 
Brooklyn, New York 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER 
ORATORIV 

Correct Breathing a Specia 


340 West Fifty-first +t, NEW YORK 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, ST E 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
8 East 64th St r address SICAL COURIER 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT rION 


PIANIST—INSTRU(¢ 
tor t, New Yo 


80 Washington Square I 


rk. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO 
West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizk Met 
Studios ) Carnegie H New York City. 
Signor A. CARBONE, 
Me < ever vears Metr Grand 
ra ( . 
VOICE CUI RE IN ALI RANCHES 
5 I \ w York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
COM POSER—ORGANIS CONDUCTOR 
ce e “Beth-F 
Addre s12 Fifth A 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY 
Sevent Ave rne t St New York 
D ( ( Pia 
0 € e dif € ered in 
g g g people g ‘ ation 
\ ( M g i ft Rg Pupils 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
e-St 874 ( egie Ha 
Teler ne 350 ( us 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Son 
work entire, Languages. The School of Chure 
Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 
S t Pan-Amer ’ . 
Piar Orgar 
45 East 23d 
Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Ave., 
Corner soth Street, New York 
BOGERT, 


Le es, Song 


Harmony, ¢ nterpoint and 


1 Ex 
The 
S New York 


treet 


Studio: 
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Lawrence St., | ng, New York City 


\ Al. INSTRUCTION 
Stud 332 West I Street 
Cor es the bel cant f Italian school 
e declamatory style dern German 





ilar attention paic thing and Enun- 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Toice Production and Répertoire 
Stud 405 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


of Harmony, Cc 





The renowned teacher unterpoint 


and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avene. New York 
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NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, 





EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 











HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 





MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST, 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Concerts, Recitals, &c. 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1398 West 6sth Street, New York. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
sh West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 





CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 





CLARA E, MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 





« Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitale—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. : 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 


603 or 
est sosth Street, New York. 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
"Phone: 1350 Columbus. 








KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
s8 Irving Place, 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 


LEOCHETIERY pEtROD, 
Studio: 1202 . New York. 


New York. 








J. W. PARSON PRICE, 


Vv Cult and Art of Singing. 
ote Seventeenth Street, New York. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of we h — both male and female, 
and his sty of singing entitle him to a high 
rank Ah. . teachers.”—Mawugt Garcta. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
120 West 124th Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of eypils. 
Residen 


Stu 
605 Carne Hall. Gremavey ti Park. 
ee New York City? 











A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL OR ORR EST OR DENCE LES. 
SONS IN RMONY NTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITIO ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

Author of “Analytical Senses,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


sa 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Geengetband. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Benedick, 
8o East’ Washington Square, New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Management of Henry etarhe. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 














LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorougn 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West ighty-eighth street, New York. 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 

Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Coachin 
Training, boys or mix "voices; Sight 

Large eiectriz organ. 2% E. Thirty- fifth St.. N 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
572 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mme, MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 
Drawing Grom Recitals and ppatvastion in 
no ow Compositio: 
DRESS ; 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 


, Choir 
eading. 











LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
Driascror, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Marc Building, 434 Filth Avenue, New York. 





THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales 
Room 1214 Carnegie Hall, New York 


wiuiam A- WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 8th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Ceflo Departmcat, Pasi Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
vVocaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 











- | Residence-Stadio: 138 West 9ist St. , New York. 





MAX DECSI, 


Teacher of Aas “ilo, ice cin, Siby! Sam. 
ita ice 
mis, Ruby ~~ | Bi ‘aul ets 
Paz, Ion Jackson, Pree Walker, Denke 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 





REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 








VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved: Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th st., NEW YORK. 











Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Ma. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Conenste, Goatesto, Song _—— - 
untington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Teleph Shack Bay 108-5. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
199 Tremont Street 
Boston, 








Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-Barrrors. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a sponelyy. 











Faelten Pianoforte ‘eh 


Cari Paelten, Director, 
pod? Huntington Ave 
PROFESSIONAL Coenen, 
Sight Ae ay Harmony, T jon, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 
year. “A ¢ Musical Education.” 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 








Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in —. 
218 Tremont Street, Bosto 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, Pen Smee Orchestra. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Bostor. 


RAY FINEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST 
Vocal Teacher. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





Mass 











MABAME VARS 
THE ART OF SINGING 
won 40 Boston 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 














MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 


All branches taught. 
including world renowned artists 


Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
Prices moderate 


New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





BASSO, 


Francis Motley,*=s 





HELEN 
AND 
MABE 

"Phone : ‘sa19 18th St. 


‘REYNOLDS, 


** The Criterion,’’ 60 ae 10th St., New York. 


VIOLIN AND "CELLO. 
CONCERTS 
AND INSTRUCTION. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application. 


SBVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter Term 
BEGINS 
Jan. . _ 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
‘Author and Founder of DAY, SaTur- 
the Virgil Method. 


DAY, Jan. 8. 


ASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Children’ s ng Special Musical and Tech. 


nical Instrue 


on. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address 


8. M. Fabian. 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. Mrs. nadden-slexander 





Peabody Conservatory 


of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Direocter. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, ‘ncluding 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutchesen 


Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Fermer, 


W. Ed. Heimeadahi, Pietre Minetti, 
J.C. Van Walsteya, Emmanuel Wad 


CIRCULARS MAILED OF APPLICATIOB. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























{ICKERIS 


QR Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 








MADE SOLELY BY 
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ROF. ARTHUR NIKISCH 
seems to have broken with 
his habit of giving us 
at each of the ten of his 
Philharmonic subscription 
concerts at least one 
novelty. None was in the 
program of the last three 
concerts, and none is prom- 
ised for the next and final 
concert of the season, 
which is made up of only 
numbers—Schumann’s 
“Manfred” music and 
Liszt’s “Dante” symphony. 
The program for the 
ninth concert opened with the 
overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman,” which was given with unusual verve and bril- 
liancy of execution. The only drawback in Nikisch’s read- 
ing was the extremely long pause before the entrance of 
the Senta motive. It seemed studied and artificial. Su- 
perb was the reproduction of the “Sketch from the Steppes 
of Middle Asia,” by Borodin. Even in such a finished per- 
formance one cannot be duped about the fact that this de- 
scriptive music has only the advantages of well portrayed 
local coloring and virtuosolike facture. The invention is 
absolutely barren, the thematic material of the composition 
consisting of an old Russian and an Asiatic tune, both not 
begotten by the composer. 

The soloist of this concert was Raoul Pugno. The artist 
performed from notes, as usual, and with the brilliant vir- 
tuosity of technic which he calls his own, Schumann’s A 
minor Concerto, a work for the interpretation of which 
technic alone is not sufficient. Of the dreaminess which 
pervades the entire first movement little could be felt in 
Pugno’s matter of fact reading, and the tender mood of 
the “Intermezzo” was not reflected with commensurate 
poetry in his interpretation. In the final movement, how- 
ever, the temperament and gracefulness of Pugno’s pianism 
gained a triumph. He was loudly applauded. The hand- 
shake he gave Nikisch after the performance was a well 
deserved tribute of thanks for a wonderfully subtle and re- 
fined orchestral accompaniment. 

Beethoven’s ‘“Eroica” Symphony in Nikisch’s well known 
sympathetic and soulful reading formed the second half of 
this concert 


two 
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A sonata soirée was given at Bechstein Hall by the two 
veterans, Mme. Wilma Norman-Neruda (Lady Hallé) and 
Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim. Buelow’s renowned three B’s 
—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—made up the program. 
The E major Sonata for violin and piano by Bach sounds 
a bit conventional and passé. It is a peculiar fact that the 
Bach sonatas for violin with piano do not possess the same 
musical value as those for violin without accompaniment. 
Part of the lack of effectiveness with which the work was 
reproduced must be attributed, however, to the unequalness 
of the performers, for while Madame Norman-Neruda is 
still a wonderful violinist our old friend Gernsheim’s days 
of public piano playing are, or at least should be, over. 
His jolting habit of never striking down both hands 
at the same time and his uneven technic prevented to a 
considerable extent the possibility of a perfect ensemble. 


eS 


The violinist Felix Grossi evidently wishes to be con- 
sidered a mere virtuoso. He works almost exclusively for 
outward effects. These he gains more by certain tricks 
than by the display of a sound and legitimate technic, such 
as a real virtuoso ought to possess. A “Fantaisie Rus- 
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tique” for solo violin (composed by Mr. Grossi) is as big 
a piece of musical rot ag Berlin has encountered for many 
a long day. 
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There came many pianists last week. First there were 
the two exotic sisters, Paula and Flora Joutard, who hail 
from Chili, and are pupils of the Stern Conserva 
tory. As pupils of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka they showed 
sound technical training, but what the teacher could, of 
course, not instill into Miss Paula, the older one’s play- 
ing, was temperament. She lacked it noticeably. Far 
more talented is the younger of the two sisters, Miss 
Flora Joutard. Despite her youth, this girl, a pupil of 
Max Loewengard, has composed a suite for piano which 
is worthy of considerable praise. ‘It shows plainly a de- 
cided feeling for form and an innate sense of euphony. 
The faultlessly worked fugue sounds well. The contra- 
puntal contrivances in this last movement do honor to 
Miss Joutard’s remarkable acquirements in the technic of 
composition as well as to the abilities of her teacher. 
All of this, however, might be considered more or less ir- 
relevant, if the young lady were not also possessed of 
some inventive talent. The principal theme of this minia- 
ture suite, from which all of the five movements are de- 
veloped, is just as pleasing as it is characteristic. Flora 
Joutard should have a brilliant future. 
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Two other young girls who appeared together at the 
Singakademie were the sisters Bessie and Mamie Silber- 
feld. They hail from New York. Without any false pa- 
triotism or screaming of the eagle it can truthfully be 
stated that these North Americans easily carried it over 
the South Americans in the matter of piano playing. 
However, there were some disappointing elements in 
their performances, especially so in the case of the older 
girl. The younger, Mamie, is so very strong and pro- 
nounced in talent that no amount of bad teaching could 
do her lasting harm. Both children showed very clearly 
the advantages as well as the faults of the Leschetizky 
method. It is all bent upon the achieving of most ex- 
traneous, brilliant virtuoso effects. It is not deep, and it 
is not intensely musical. This is shown in the very pro- 
gram, which of solo pieces, besides one of the early so- 
natas of Beethoven and the Paderewski Variations, con- 
tained only tid-bits, among them two salon pieces by 
Schuett and no less than three by Leschetizky. If this is 
the Vienna or the Leschetizky style of program making 
for talented young artists then Berlin wants very little or 
none of it. 

In Bessie Silberfeld’s interpretation of the D major 
Sonata of Beethoven there were missed musical depth 
and feeling. The whole performance sounded empty, and 
the explosive contrasts between utmost forte and an 
equally extreme piano were jarring. The tone in the 
forte episodes became harsh and forced to a degree that 
made the strings jingle. No middle degrees of dynamic 
shadings were employed. Miss Bessie is, in spite of these 
drawbacks (which are apparently the fault of the method), 
a talented pianist, as was shown in the delightfully 
smooth and finished reproduction of a trifle such as Da- 
quin’s “Coucou.” 

Not even Leschetizky’s virtuoso style could spoil little 
Mamie’s exquisite touch. Perfectly surprising was the 
way in which this mite of a girl phrased the D minor 
Gavotte of Bach—I doubt the paternity of Bach in this 
composition—or the brilliancy and clearness which were 
displayed in Leschetizky’s “La Source.” 

His influence was also strongly apparent (and not cred- 
itably) in the ridiculously overhurried tempo with which 
most of the variations of Schumann for two pianos were 


done. This performance was an astonishing display of 
finger technic, but not of accuracy in ensemble playing. 
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Josef Weiss, who made his reappearance here after an 
absence of several years spent in the United States, oi- 
fered a program upon which figured a trifle too much 
Weiss. No fewer than six numbers of the dozen, includ- 
ing an American rhapsody, being of his own composi- 
tion or arrangement. Such success as he might have 
earned for the philosophical sincerity with which he is 
wont to go at the interpretation of his music, he spoiled 
by an equally great extravagance in the matter of arbi- 
trary rhythmic and dynamic pranks. And not only that, 
Mr. Weiss also seems eager to outdo Pachmann in the 
matter of grimaces, contortions and tactless and tasteless 
speeches to the audience. With Pachmann this is a mat- 
ter of business policy, for he has noticed that the public 
is amused by his pranks and pays to see him as much as 
to hear him. Hence “there is method in his madness.” 
All this seems unworthy of Josef Weiss, however. Such 
“fame” is based on unwholesome sensationalism rather 
than on sound artistic merit. 
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What treasures there are hidden in many of Brahms’ 
rarely sung works! The other evening a new vocal solo 
quartet, consisting of such well known artists as Jeannette 
Grumbacher de Jong, Therese Behr, Ludwig Hess and 
Arthur van Eweyk (our American baritone), gave a first 
and well attended quartet soirée at Beethoven Hall, and 
created no end of enthusiasm. This could not have been 
caused by their singing only, for fine as these voices are 
individually, they do not blend very well, nor is the en- 
semble as yet as perfect as it might be. Hence the music 
must to some extent have pleased the cultured audience. 
There were three of the vocal quartets from Brahms’ op. 
31 and 64, the Gipsy Songs, op. 103, and the first 
book of “Liebeslieder Waltzes,” op. 52. Schnabel was 
the excellent accompanist. Alfred Wittenberg joined him 
in the four hand piano accompaniments to the “Liebes- 
lieder.” These artists should give us some more Brahms 
at their promised second soirée. 


Se 


Sarasate paid Berlin a passing visit. He still “draws” 
in the German capital, for the Philharmonie, our largest 
concert hall, was crowded to its utmost. Encouraged by 
this success, the sefor intends to give a second concert 
at not too distant a date. 

His playing is still as marvelous in its finesse as it has 
been for all these years, and there were delightful as well 
as thoroughly musical moments in his reproduction of a 
suite by Raff. The Bach “Chaconne,” however, was a 
mistaken undertaking. This is no music for Sarasate, and 
it never was. Why then try to play it? Why not adhere 
to one’s own style and one’s own compositions? 

Bertha Marx, of course, was there, too. She performed 
the Mendelssohn D minor Concerto, a work which in 
former years was heard a good deal at conservatory ex- 
aminations, even after it had outlived its usefulness as a 
work for the concert platform. Madame Marx played as 
neatly as ever. She has aged not half as much as the 
Mendelssohn Piano Concerto, which, this neat 
reproduction, sounded decidedly ancient 
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despite 


It was at a dinner given by Professor Ochs that, nearly 
a decade ago, I made the acquaintance of Hugo Wolf, the 
great song writer, lately deceased. Professor Ochs had 
just performed with his Berlin Philharmonic Chorus Hugo 
Wolf's very difficult but effective setting for chorus and 
orchestra of Moericke’s poem “Der Feuerreiter.” This is 
perhaps one of the best as well as most characteristic of 
all the works left by the gifted Wolf. He seemed elated 
over the success his work had just achieved and spoke in 
the highest terms of the chorus, the conductor and the 
cultured audience, but, asked about his composition, he 
seemed unwilling to talk. He was not reticent on 
other themes, and we discussed Brahms and Bruckner, 
for the first of whom Hugo Wolf never had any particu 
lar liking, while upon the latter he lavished unadulterated 
admiration. Nothing, however, could be learned from 
Hugo Wolf regarding Hugo Wolf. In that respect, as 
well as in the matter of a somewhat awkward general 
behavior, he appeared one of the most modest specimens 
of the genus homo sapiens that it was possible to meet 
Nothing at that time indicated the sad fate which befell 
Hugo Wolf only a very short time afterward, when he 
As a man of forty-three he has now de 


so 


became insane. 


parted this life. With him the world loses one of the 
most original and fertile of the composers who followed 
after Wagner. Ever ready seekers for comparisons have 
described Hugo Wolf as “the Wagner of song.” Despite 


the Wagner methods of musical characterization which 
Wolf was in the habit of applying to his song settings, 
one would do him justice more readily and more com- 
pletely if one would measure him by his great precursors 
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in the domain of lyrical music. In that case, however, 
an honest appreciation of his works will unhesitatingly 
place him by the side of the best of his kind. It was a 
tragic fate that denied him, as it did Anton Rubinstein, 
the laurels which he was most eagerly seeking to gain, 
those of a dramatic composer. As such, it is true, Wolf 
did live to see the finish and the first performances of his 
four act opera “Corregidor,” but it met with only a suc- 
cés d’estime, and he was not vouchsafed to crown himself 
with that wreath which since February 13, 1883, is still 
awaiting a new wearer. On the other hand, after the con- 
quering of numerous obstacles, after times of need 
and of being misunderstood, he did when still in sound 
mind live to see his songs understood and loved. What 
repelled many and made them keep aloof from the “in- 
novator” won for him others full of the most enthusiastic 
and ardent admiration. From year to year, too, did the 
number of those increase, who united themselves into 
Hugo Wolf societies for the purpose of performing 
his songs. Their efforts were crowned with success to 
such an extent that now these lyric treasures have become 
recognized at their fullest value all over the civilized 
world. 

To quite a number of young composers of song Wolf 
became a prototype. However, he could not be equaled, 
let alone surpassed, by any of them. His powers of mu- 
sical characterization were allied at the same time to an 
inexhaustible fund of melodic invention. Thus in the best 
of his lyrical works he attained a harmonic balance which 
is lacking in the songs of his imitators. And besides they 
had not Wolf's delicious and overflowing sense of humor! 

Hugo Wolf was born March 13, 1860, in Styria. His 
father took early care of the boy’s musical education, and 
in the beginning of the eighties sent him to the Vienna 
Conservatory. The young man wanted to “work out 
things for himself,” and this soon got him into opposition 
against the powers of the school. Wolf left the conserva- 
tory, and the next few years was musical littérateur and 
critic for the Vienna Salonblatt, without neglecting at the 
ame time his own studies and work at composition. 
When shortly afterward he appeared in public with his 
first works, he was already a complete and to a certain 
extent even a mature artist, about whose aims and abilities 
there arose at once a conflict of ideas and opinions. The 
few years which were allotted to him for musical creative- 
ness are marked by an astonishing and admirable fertility. 
He published more than 200 songs, among them fifty-one 
settings of poems by Goethe, fifty-three from his favorite 
poet Moericke and twenty by Ejichendorff. Among his 
most beautiful songs belong the cycle of the Italian and 
Spanish Liederbook, settings of German translations from 
he poetry of these two countries effected by Heyse and 
Geibel 

Among his choral works, with orchestra, the most im- 
portant are the above mentioned “Feuerreiter” and the 
entrancingly beautiful “Elf Song,” from the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” both of which were sung here by 
the Philharmonic Chorus, under Professor Ochs’ direc- 
tion. Furthermore, “Christmas Eve,” a fine setting of 
Platen’s poem, and the powerful and patriotic male 
chorus, “Dem Vaterland” (“To My Country”), which 
proved the piéce de résistance of the Graz Saengerbund 
Festival. ‘Corregidor,” which had its first performance 
at the Mannheim Opera House in 1896, remained Wolf's 

ily completed lyric drama. A second opera, “Manuel 
Venegas,” the libretto of which is drawn from a novel 
by Alarcon, remained a fragment, but the torso will soon 
be accessible to all the world, as the Vienna Hugo Wolf 
Society has taken in hand its publication, as well as that 
of several other posthumous works of the deceased. 

\ few months before Hugo Wolf's death his numerous 
riends and admirers were made happy through the very 
interesting volume (published by S. Fischer, of Berlin) 
mtaining the correspondence of Hugo Wolf with Emil 








Kauffmann, professor at the University of Tuebingen. He 
was one of the composer’s most intimate friends, and one 
who did a good deal toward making Wolf's works known 
and better appreciated by the world at large. We are 
granted in this volume an insight intu Wolf's nature as 
a man and of his views as an artist. Especially attractive 
are his utterances and judgments of contemporaneous 
composers, even if his easily roused artistic temperament 
may here and there have caused him to overshoot the 
mark both as to praise and as to blame. The correspond- 
ence embraces the period of from 1890 to 1898, and makes 
very interesting reading. 

Hugo Wolf’s funeral took place at Vienna last week 
amid a great concourse of people, among whom were 
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Goldmark, Ignaz Bruell, Leschetizky and many other 
musical notabilities. There were deputations from the 
Royal Opera and from the various musical societies. An 
a capella chorus of Hugo Wolf was sung, and the adagio 
from Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony was performed. The 
city of Vienna has ordained an honorary tomb to be 
erected for Hugo Wolf at the Central Cemetery, close by 
the grave of Beethoven. The Stuttgart Hugo Wolf So- 
ciety has already sent to the committee formed for ‘that 
purpose the amount of 100 crowns in Austrian money. 
tt 

Charpentier, the French composer, is in Berlin to su- 
perintend the final rehearsals for the first production of 
his opera “Louise,” which will take place at the Royal 
Opera House next Wednesday night. Nearly the whole 
personnel of that institute is engaged in the cast of the 
novelty, which embraces no fewer than forty-three distinct 
parts. Hence the house bill will be one of the longest ever 
seen here. Dr. Muck will conduct. 
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Of considerable interest to aristocratic as well as to 
artistic circles is the news which just reached Berlin from 
Vienna of the engagement between Jan Kubelik and the 
Countess Marianne Csaky of Koeroezegh and Adorjan. 


A few days ago at Pressburg the engagement was offi- 
cially declared, and it was celebrated yesterday at Vienna 
The father of the fiancée is one of the oldest as well as 
richest among the Hungarian magnates, and his daughter, 
Countess Marianne, is stated to be one of the best looking 
young ladies in that country, which is renowned for its 
chivalry and the beauty of its women, just as is Ken- 
tucky. Countess Marianne was born on August 20, 1880, 
thus being one year younger only than Jan Kubelik, who 
was born at Prague in 1879. 
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A Wagner medal will be struck in commemoration of 
the dedication of the Wagner monument at Berlin next 
October. The committee for the ceremonies will soon 
publish the conditions for a competition open to German 
artists only for the best design for this medal 
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Among the notable names lately enrolled in the list of 
the international honorary committee for the Wagner 
monument unveiling festival are to be found His Ex 
cellency Adolf von Menzel, Count von Ballestrem 
president of the German Parliament, and F. A. Gevaerts, 
director of the Brussels Royal Conservatory, composer 
and a corresponding member of the Berlin Royal Acad 
emy of Arts. 
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It is announced from Leipsic that in connection with 
the Wagner festival at Berlin the Leipsic Opera House 
will give a complete cycle of performances of all of Wag 
ner’s lyric dramas (in chronological order), with the ex 
ception, of course, of “Parsifal.” 
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Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musical 
CourIeER during the past week was Miss Bessie Silberfeld, 
the talented young New York pianist; Willy Burmes 
ter, the eminent violin virtuoso, and Moritz Mayer 
Mahr, pianist and piano pedagogue. O. F 


Heinrich Meyn in Berlin. 
FINRICH MEYN, baritone, is appearing with con 
tinued success in Berlin. March 1 Mr. Meyn sang 
in the charming salon of Baronne von Nimptsch before ua 
very cultivated and aristocratic audience. He sang sev- 
eral German and French songs in his usual artistic man 
ner and delighted everyone. 

Among those present were Prince Dolgorouki, Frau 
Schwabach, Madame 1’Artsimovitch, Signorina Paloni, Am 
bassador and Mrs. Tower, Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, Count 
Szégeny, Austrian Ambassador, and several military offi 


cers. 


Hall—Wilczek—Harris. 
ARGUERITE HALL, the well known contralto, and 
Franz Wilczek, the violinist, will have the assistance 
of Victor Harris at their recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
Thursday evening, April 2. This will be Mr. Wilczek’s last 
appearance in this city for some time, as he leaves shortly 
afterward for a tour around the world. 


Maconda’s Spring Engagements. 
ADAME MACONDA has been engaged for spring 
concerts in Washington, Detroit, Troy, N. Y., and 
Morristown, N. J. The soprano will sing in “The Crea- 
tion,” which the Oratorio Society in Washington gives next 
month 


Bloomfield Zeisler’s Tour. 
ENRY WOLFSOHN is rearranging the Eastern tour 
of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, and it is now possible 
that she will play in New York and its vicinity the week of 
April 27 
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EW, probably, even of the most ardent well wish- 
ers of the Wessely String Quartet were pre- 
pared for quite so remarkable a change as has 
come over the playing of the quartet since its 
first public appearance, not very long ago. The 
players were then a body of about the average 

Those players were distinctly good, but it was pos- 





merit. 
sible to count at least half a dozen quartets which were at 
Constant and intelligent rehearsal, how- 
ever, has brought a very marked improvement in their play- 


least their equals. 


ing, so marked an improvement, indeed, that they are now 
probably their this country. A good 
resident quartet has long been wanted here. In the early 
stages of its career the Kruse Quartet seemed likely to step 
has shown that this particular 

that 


without rivals in 


into the gap, but experience 


body of players is not without its limitations, and 
can play some music well enough its perform 


The 


pertz Quartet, which for a time gave us at any rate credit 


though it 


ances are, to say the least, a trifle uneven Gom 
able performances, has long since been broken up, and we 
obliged to depend upon the occasional 
visits of foreigners. But if Hans Wessely and his compan 


ions maintain their present rate of improvement, it is quite 


were, in consequence, 


obvious that we shall soon have a resident quartet of which 
the 
stages of its career it showed promise and little more. 


earlier 
Its 
ensemble was fair, the balance was fair and the tone was 
fair, sometimes indeed it rather less than fair. For 
the rest, the players’ readings displayed intelligence and 
high aims, but they were not always completely successful 
in carrying out their intentions. At their concert at the 
Bechstein Hall, on Monday evening, however, they showed 


we shall have every reason to be proud. In 


was 


that the old faults of their playing had been almost com- 
pletely eradicated. The balance and ensemble have been 
improved out of all knowledge. The tone was infinitely 
sweeter, though here and there in the more impassioned 
passages, particularly in the opening bars of Grieg’s G 
minor Quartet, it still left something to be desired. Before 
passing final judgment in this matter, however, it would be 
well to hear them in another hall, for the Bechstein Hall 
is proverbially noisy and does not give performers a chance 
of displaying their tone at its best. 

It was quite obvious that Mr. Wessely had conducted his 
rehearsals with infinite care. The readings of one of Bee- 
thoven’s early quartets, of the Grieg Quartet and of 
Brahms’ Piano Quintet, in which they were joined by that 
fine pianist, Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, were full of excel- 
lent feeling and the players have now become so thoroughly 
at home with one another that they can do ample justice to 
the very excellent intentions by which they are evidently 


actuated. As this was only their seventh public appearance 





there is every reason to suppose that they have as yet by 
no means reached their zenith 
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Very few young violinists have met with such instan 


taneous success as has fallen to the lot of Miss Marie Hall 
Though till a week or two ago her name was practically 
unknown in London, her second concert, which took place 
on Thursday ir such an audience to St 


afternoon, drew 
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times goes on; otherwise her playing is brilliant in the ex 
treme. As an artist, however, she is still undeveloped 
Her readings of the “Kreutzer Sonata” and of Bach's “Cha- 
conne” were colorless performances, and in neither did one 
find much trace of any decided individuality. But Miss 
Hall is still very young, and it would be absurd to judge 
her playing as one would that of a matured artist. By 
playing these two works she challenged comparison with 
all the greatest artists of the day, for there is no violinist 
who has not played them here, and she could hardly hope 


to come out of the contest with flying colors. At her 
next recital she will, perhaps, be rather less ambitious 
and at the same time more completely successful. She was 


at a disadvantage in the sonata, in that Herr Galston, who 
laboring under the 
which Miss Hall 


Herr Galston is 


seemed to be 


solo to 


played the piano part, 
delusion that he was playing a 
a violin obligato 


was kindly supplying 


an excellent artist, but he might well learn to exercise a 
little more self restraint. The 
Caroline Montefiore, 
début at one of the Sousa 
corded in THe Musicat Courier 


great impression by the peculiar intensity of her style. 


vocalist of the concert was 


whose immensely successful 


s has already been re 


Miss 
concert 
Thursday she made a 
She 
is obviously the possessor of a temperament of no common 
Her readings of Strauss’ “Allerseelen” and “Seit 
and Liszt’s “Wo Weilt 


» less admirabiy exe 


order 
dem dein Aug’ in meines schaute,” 
Er?” were admirably conceived and n 
cuted the color of her 


Her clever management of voice 


ind her deep sympathy 


with her songs left the impression 
that Miss Montefiore is an artist of t 
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CAROLINE MONTEFIORE 


James’ Hall that it is said that hundreds were turned away 
from the doors. It is as yet rather early to say whether 
Miss Hall will justify these early successes. If her head 
is not turned by them she will in all probability develop 
into a very remarkable player, for she certainly possesses 
unusual ability. Very few violinists of her sex have de- 
veloped their technic to such an extraordinary pitch, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that her performance of 
Ernst’s F sharp minor Concerto and Paganini’s “Moise” 
Fantaisie were quite flawless. Her tone, it is true, is still 
small, but it is more than likely that it will increase as 


certain to make her mark in this country before many 
months are over 

It is apparently a matter of common belief, in some 
quarters at least, that no British composer has ever writ 
ten a piece of piano music which can possibly be worth 


hearing. After Miss Mathilde Verne’s concert at St 
James’ Hall, on Tuesday evening, however, one is in 
clined to think that this is one of those traditions which 


are proverbially hard to kill. In an admirable spirit of 
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enterprise, Miss Verne devoted the second part of her 
program entirely to the music of British composers, and 
she certainly succeeded in unearthing some pieces which 
are well worth preserving from entire oblivion. None of 
them, it is true, was on an extended scale, and we have 
yet to learn with what success a Briton can grapple with 
the sonata form. Still, so long as the piano continues to 
be played with the hands and not exclusively by mechani- 
cal means, there will, I suppose, always be a demand for 
short and graceful bits wherewith to entrance the guests 
in the front parlor or to play the audience at a piano re- 
cital out into the street. Hitherto pianists have invariably 
found it necessary to go to gentlemen with unpronounce- 
able names for such pieces, under the impression, appar- 
ently, that it is impossible-for a native composer to pro- 
work for the piano which is not profoundly 
Miss Verne, however, proved that the contrary 
is the case. Arthur Hervey’s “Rococo” and a concert 
study by T. F. Dunhill are as delightful little pieces as any 
that find their way into the concert programs, and a great 
deal more delightful than very many of them. W. Y. Hurl- 
stone’s variations on a Scotch air are written on more am- 
bitious lines, and are certainly quite worthy of the atten- 
tion of pianists. Mr. Hurlstone is already well known as 
a composer of more than average promise. He has excel- 
lent technic and plenty of ideas, and he certainly has put 
both these gifts to the best advantage in these variations. 
The Scottishcolor of the theme is very happily caught with- 
out ever being in the least overdone, while the piece is in- 
teresting as sheer music, and not only as a very clever ex- 
ercise, as is unfortunately only too often the case with 
The first part of the program was devised on 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 1; 
Chopin’s “Fantaisie Impromptu” 


duce any 
tedious. 


variations. 
strictly classical lines. 
Schumann’s “Carneval,” 


and one of the studies and a small Mendelssohn group 
were the numbers of which it was composed, and they 
were all most delightfully played. Miss Verne is one of 


the best artists that we have in London, and it is only too 
rarely that she appears in public. Her excellent technic 
is used entirely as a means and never as an end, and she 
plays with a complete freedom from all exaggeration which 
is most refreshing. 

Miss Decina Moore sang a number of old English songs 
with a charm that was heightened by the excellent harpsi- 
chord accompaniments of Miss Barbara Verne, while 
Campbell McInnes brought forward songs by Gustav von 
Holst and Cecil Forsyth that proved to be more ambitious 
than effective. He was infinitely more successful in 
Vaughn Williams’ fascinating little folksong “Blackmore 


by the Stour.” ZARATHUSTRA. 


LONDON NOTES. 


= following artists are engaged for the Birming- 
ham Festival, 1903: Mesdames Albani, Agnes 
Nicholls, Clara Butt, Muriel Foster, Ben Davies, 
William Green, John Coates, Andrew Black, David Bis- 
pham and Plunket Greene. Miss Ada Crossley is not 
available, as she will be in Australia at the time the festi- 
Possibly Mme. Kirkby Lunn will be en- 
gaged in her place. 











il takes place. 
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N Vert has made arrangements for Madame 
Blauvelt to make her first concert tour in England in 
October and November next, and has arranged that the 
following well known artists shall accompany her: Miss 


Murie! Foster, William Green, Andrew Black and Tivadar 


Nachez, together with a solo pianist and a conductor. 
Madame Blauvelt will make her reappearance in England 
at Covent Garden grand opera May next. 


Mr. Vert has concluded arrangements to bring Yvette 
Guilbert to England during May and June for recitals at 
the Bechstein Hall, and also at the principal towns in 
England and Scotland. 
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Arrangements have been concluded by N. Vert for 
Johannes Woiff and Joseph Hollman for a _ tour 
in South Africa. They probably will sail the early part 
of May. Mme. Bertha Rossow, the Australian soprano, 
and Miss Sarah Berry will accompany them on the tour 
as vocalists, 
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Mr. Vert is arranging for recitals in the provinces to 
be given by Lady Hallé and Leonard Borwick during 
Easter. 
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Mr. Vert has concluded engagements with Madame 
Blauvelt, Dr. Lierhammer, Busoni and Gérardy for the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s next season’s concerts. 
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Frederic Lamond will return to England in April after 
a long absence, and will give piano recitals at the Bech- 
stein Hall, under the direction of N. Vert, on April 24, 
May 6, 18 and 27. 
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Mr. Vert has fixed recitals for Kriesler at St. James’ 
Hall on May 9, 23 and June 6. 
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Miss Giulia Ravogli will give a grand evening concert 
at St. James’ Hall, Monday, May 18, under the direction 
of N. Vert. 
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Madame Sobrino and Henry Such will give a vocal 
and violin recital at St. James’ Hall April 27, under the 
direction of N. Vert. 


Se & 


Miss Alys Bateman will give a grand orchestral con- 
cert on the evening of May 4, under the direction of N. 
Vert, when Mme. Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford 
will sing. The conductor of the orchestra will be Lan- 
don Ronald. 
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Mr. Vert is concluding arrangements for Edward Mac- 
Dowell, the celebrated American composer and pianist, 
to give a recital in London in May. 
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Dr. Lierhammer and M. Ondricek will give a vocal 
and violin recital at St. James’ Hall the afternoon of 
May 26, under the direction of N. Vert. 
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Joseph Hollman gave a concert in Berlin January 23, 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, where he made a great 
success, especially in the Saint-Saéns Second Concerto 
for violoncello in D minor, which is dedicated to him. 





BAXTER INDORSED BY NEW YORK PAPERS. 


AVID BAXTER, the eminent Scotch basso, received 

the following cordial indorsement from the New 

York critics after his song recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
March 6: 

Mr. Baxter is a serious and conscientious singer. His voice is 
solid, heavy and he uses it with skill and makes the most of it. He 
sings with dignity and sincerity, and with a fine artistic under- 
standing. * * * His singing can be enjoyed for its many artistic 
excellences and for the favor of a good voice well and intelligently 
employed.—New York Times, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter has a bass voice of substantial quality and power, and 
he sang last evening with taste and understanding. He phrased 
musically, and the management of his head tones was particularly 
good.—New York Sun, March 7. 

Mr. Baxter has a fine basso cantante voice and entirely satisfac- 
tory manner of singing.—New York Tribune, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter again demonstrated the beautiful quality of his voice 
m songs by German composers, and also in old Scotch songs, in 
which he is at his best.—New York Journal, March 7. 





David Baxter is to be congratulated upon the success of his song 
recital. His renditions of Schubert and Franz, which opened the 
recital, were only eclipsed by the series of Scotch ballads with 
which it concluded.—New York Daily News, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter has a heavy bass voice of pleasing quality, and sings 
with intelligence and fine musicianly appreciation.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser, March 7. 





Mr. 
upper range. 


Baxter has a heavy bass voice of delightful purity in its 
He keeps faith with the pitch, and sings with intelli- 
gence, sincerity and feeling. Many singers might have sung the 
Franz and Brahms numbers as well as this newcomer, but once 
north of the Tweed he was on his own ground. It is easy to sing 
Scotch songs with a reckless Slavonic abandon, but it takes a 
Scotchman to put into “The De’il’s Awa’” the humor that befits 
it. “Turn Ye to Me,” another of this old Scotch coterie, had all 
the rugged earnestness of a rude race, and “Jenny Nettles” had the 
true snap and flavor. Mr. Baxter's performances are well worth 
hearing.—New York Mail and Express, March 7 





Mr. Baxter has a fine voice and knows how to sing.—New York 
Evening Post, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter’s voice is rich and sympathetic in quality, of suffi 
cient range, even in all its registers and admirably handled. Mr. 
Baxter has come to us from England, and has a vast amount more 
to recommend him than have the majority of who come 
to us from that country.—New York Evening Telegram, March 7. 


singers 


Mr. Baxter, the Scotch basso, like most singers who come to us 
from England, is of a serious mood. So it was that the numbers 
on the earlier part of the program, which included songs by Stra 
della, Schubert, Franz and Brahms, and which Mr. Baxter rendered 
conscientiously and with fine artistic sense, gave great pleasure to 
his hearers. The recital pleased the audience immensely.—New 
York Evening Sun, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter understands how a voice ought to be used. He can 
sing in a pianissimo which rings and carries, an excellence not 
often found in a heavy bass voice. Mr. Baxter possesses a fine 
musical taste and interpreted his songs with remarkable musical ex- 
pression.—New York Staats-Zeitung, March 7. 





Mr. Baxter’s voice is one of unusual musical quality, and owing 
to its good training is an excellent medium for his dramatic inter- 
pretations. He sings with much feeling —Town and Country, 
March 7. 





David Baxter disclosed a rich mellow voice well placed. His 
Scotch songs are his chief works of art.—New York News, Janu- 
ary 18, 1903. 





David Baxter has a fine big voice, is a musicianly, intelligent 
singer, and appreciates good music, and is not afraid to put it on 
his programs.—New York Telegram, January 16, 1903. 
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PARIS, FEBRUARY 25, 1903 


SYMPHONY by Guy Ropartz was the novelty 
at the last Lamoureux concert. Ropartz is 
the director of the musical conservatory of 
Nancy, conductor of the symphonic con- 
certs there, learned in musical lore, and in 
the very front of all that is concerned with 

musical progress. Consequently the first hearing at these 

concerts of this symphony was an event which drew a 
very large audience. It is a difficult matter to speak more 

than generally of such a long and intricate work after a 

single hearing. Like some of the Russian symphonists, 

Ropartz delights to take popular airs or folksongs as the 

themes of his orchestral compositions. I think one may 
say that in this present work a strong admiration for 

Wagner and César Franck is manifested without accusing 

the composer of plagiarism, which would be an injustice. 

The instrumental writing certainly betrays a master hand, 

one for whom the development of the art of writing for 

the modern orchestra has no secrets. In certain harmonic 
combinations, as well as in new groupings of instruments 
producing distinctly novel effects of color, the individ- 
uality of the composer is plainly noticeable. The sym- 
phony is in three long movements, in which a Breton 
choral is treated with the greatest ingenuity by means of 
most varied effects of counterpoint, rhythm, thematic 
development and novel and picturesque orchestral tone 
coloring. Still, with all these very great and excellent 
qualities, there seemed a lack of cohesion, as if the com- 
poser did not very well know how to join his happy ideas 

together, or as if the work had not presented itself as a 

complete whole in the composer’s mind, and so manifested 

a lack of continuity. Passages and developments of 

great beauty and cleverness were scattered through the 

work, but loosely strung together, as if the composer 
were waiting until other ideas presented themselves. As 

Charles Joly says very justly: ‘The language of sounds 

has its grammar and its logic like any other language; 

in music, as in literature, one must obey certain laws of 





connection and deduction.” 

The work was listened to with the greatest attention 
by the large audience and much applauded at its finish. 
he performance by the orchestra under Chevillard was 
excellent, as was the delicate yet gay and joyous sym- 
phony by Mozart in E flat. Wagner was represented by 
the superb renderings to which we are accustomed at 
these concerts of the overture to “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander” and ‘Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried.” 
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Claude Debussy, the composer of the much discussed 
pera ‘“Pelléas et Melisande” and orchestral works in 
which his right to be considered among the most “ad- 
vanced” of the modern school of composers is self evi- 


dent, writes the musical feuilleton for ‘Gil Blas. Follow- 
ing are some of his ideas as given in that paper on this 
new symphony by Ropartz and on annotated programs: 
“TI wish to raise my voice in protest against a custom 
which manifests itself on every occasion that a modern 
symphony is performed, that of distributing to the audi- 
ence a thematic analysis of four pages with quotations and 
numerous examples as proofs. It explains, as it were, 
the manner of treating a theme as it ought to be done, 
and the mode of constructing a symphony brought to the 
level of everybody’s capacity and understanding. There 
is nothing to hinder anyone gifted with a little musical 
knowledge, on his return home, to manufacture his own 
little symphony and bring it, ‘all hot,’ to M. Chevillard. 
It is a culpable encouragement to concoct symphonies, in 
its worst form. Besides, I do not see the wisdom of 
initiating the profane into the mysteries of musical chem- 
istry. Notice how the people regard these thematic 
analyses. Some with a somewhat alarmed, uneasy look; 
others with astonishment. The most sensible throw them 
away, or just stuff them into their pockets. The symphony 
founded on a Breton chorale contains many of the quali- 
ties which make Guy Ropartz so energetic and generous 
an individual. But in it why does he seem so often ham- 
pered, and, as it were, petrified or turned to stone? Is it 
not because of the influence that the word symphony ex- 
ercises Over contemporary musicians, in whom care 
and solicitude for the form is of more importance than 
the liberty and freedom of ideas. By the alternating of 
movements, first quick, then slow, Ropartz has tried hard 
to quicken the heavy block of marble that represents a 
symphony; but that spoils at once the unity of the com- 
position, and there is no reason why the first movement 
should not take the place of the last, or vice versa.” 
eG €& 

At the Conservatory was again given the “Passion 
According to St. John,” by Bach, the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto admirably played by Lucien Capet, and the D 
minor Symphony of César Franck. Apropos of the es- 
teem which is now everywhere manifested for this com- 
poser’s works, as contrasted with the lack of recogni- 
tion awarded him during his life, a witty critic, parodying 
the well known saying, puts it, “Everything comes to 
him who knows how to die.” 
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At the Opéra “Paillasse” still holds a prominent place 
on the bill, Leoncavallo’s work being given twice a week 
in conjunction with “Samson and Dalila.” The role of 
Canio, hitherto sung by Jean de Reszké, has been given 
to another tenor, Rousseliére, the former being busy with 
the rehearsals of “Sigurd” (Reyer), which is to be given 
Friday. Delmas, the bass, has resumed his part of Tonio. 
Program for the week: Monday, “Tannhauser”; Wednes- 


day and Saturday, “Paillasse’ and “Samson and Dalila”; 
Friday, “Sigurd.” 
eS & 

A revival of Verdi's “Traviata” has been the novelty at 
the Opéra Comique. I suppose if I followed the fashion 
I should dismiss the production with a sneer at its anti- 
quatedness, its poverty of harmony and instrumentation, 
its adherence to old fashioned set forms of cavatina, caba- 
letta, airs with cadences to show off the principal soprano, 
romance with cadence for the tenor, &c. I have to con- 
fess that I do not feel inclined to do anything of the sort. 
In fact it struck me as having, apart from its wealth of 
melodic phrases, a surety of instinct, so far as knowledge 
of the theatre and effect is concerned, teally remarkable. 
Perhaps it may be that for a long time past one has heard 
so much of dry, scientific opera, or “drame musicale,” with 
its great pedagogic knowledge, and its arid pages unre- 
lieved by the slightest sign of inspiration, that “Traviata” 
came quite as a relief. One has had so much psychologic 
music of late in Paris. I have been told that in England 
when a boy is apprenticed to a grocer to learn the busi- 
ness he is given full permission to eat as much of the 
lump sugar, raisins, &c., as he wishes. This he does with 
the result that he becomes very sick, and from surfeit of 
the things he once loved hates them forever after. I am 
afraid that we are in this position just at present in Paris; 
that is to say, those who frequent the lyric theatres. One 
returns home exhausted with the mental effort required to 
follow, in all its wanderings, the various phases of the 
mind, as depicted (supposedly) in the orchestra of the 
modern symphonic opera. See what a sure knowledge of 
stage effect Verdi had in the gaming scene of “Traviata”; 
and then the instrumental prelude to the fourth act—as 
played by the orchestra of the Opéra—is simply charm 
ing. The performance is not very good, so far as the 
principal characters are concerned. Time was when the 
troupe at the Paris Opéra Comique delighted to vie with 
the great singers of the time engaged at the Opéra or at 
the Italiens. But that was in days when singing formed 
a larger portion of a lyric artist’s education than it does 
today. Now it is action and diction; by these alone it 
appears one can hope to portray the psychological char- 
acters of modern lyric drama. Miss Mary Garden, a 
young person who figures very frequently on the Opéra 
Comique bills, was the Violetta. If she had heard the 
great singers in this role that I have I really believe she 
would go home and take poison. It is quite one thing to 
sing the music of “Louise” or “Pelléas et Mélisande,” and 
quite something else to sing that of Verdi, which requires 
a great technical accomplishment. Fugére is not good 
vocally as the father, and Léon Beyle, the tenor—well, ac 
ceptable for want of someone better. On the other hand 
the mise en scéne, as is always the case at this theatre, is 
in the best possible taste. Carré at the Opéra Comique 
is acknowledged to be a master of stage setting. I begin 
to have an idea that some directors of opera theatres, 
like some prima donna conductors, are wishful to place 
their own individual efforts in high relief. Certainly 
everything that concerns the mounting of a work at this 
house is of the very highest order; the troupe, as vocal 
ists, never rises above mediocrity. The costumes are it 
the style of the period; that is to say, the beginning of 
the Second Empire, and realism is pushed so far that a 
copy of one of Musard’s quadrilles is left open on the 
desk of the old-fashioned piano 


From Monte Carlo: “ ‘Hérodiade,’ to be given for the 
first time here next Wednesday, is to be a brilliant affair 
This work, first created in Paris by an Italian troupe with 
great éclat, has never been performed here. In the prov 
inces of France it has been performed more than 2,000 
times. This work, which does honor to the French 
school of composition, is to have a special production 
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at the Opera of Monte Carlo. 
gno, Renaud, Fournets; here is an ensemble that the com- 
poser Massenet himself never dreamed of. 
has been mounted with the same artistic care and ex- 
pense as if it were an entirely new work. In a synagogue 
of Russia has been discovered a Thorah copy of the Bi- 
ble, dated 600 B. C., in which the designs for the differ- 
ent chapters, monuments, interiors, fortified gates, the 
accessories of daily life, have been consulted for the 
scenery, costumes, &c.” 
eS €& 


Good concert at the Salle Pleyel last week, given by 
the excellent violoncellist Marthe, at which was heard 
among several concerted numbers the Violoncello Con- 
certo of Lalo, which gained for its capable interpreter 
much applause. Also three annual concerts, given by 
Mme. Marie Hardon and the violinist Geloso. The sec- 
ond of the series was devoted to trios of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Schumann, and was most liberally attended. 
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M. Chaumie, the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, has announced that from June next women 
may take part in all the various competitions for the 
different Prix de Rome. These include sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, engraving and architecture 
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The Journal of Paris announces 
competition for opera, organized by Sonzogno, the Milan 
publisher, closed January 31 Iwo hundred and thirty- 
four opera scores have been sent. Among them are nine- 
teen French composers, eight German, six English, two 
Russian and one Spanish; all the others by Italians. 
I received this morning three specimen pages of an opera 


that the international 


are 


that has been composed by Dr. J. Lewis Browne, the well 
known musician of Atlanta, Ga., and which has been 
forwarded to Milan to compete for the prize. The libret- 


to is by Stuart Maclean, and has been translated into 
Italian by Ringler, of Rome. The title of Dr. Browne’s 
opera is “La Corsicana,” the work being in one act 


This present competition is open to composers of all na- 
tionalities, with, I think, the condition that the competi- 
tors shall not have had produced a successful grand op- 
era. At the last one Mascagni carried off the prize of 
50,000 francs with “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

_ De VALMOUR 





Last Margulies Matinee. 

ISS ADELE MARGULIES, the pianist, gave the last 

of three chamber music matinees at Mrs. Thurber’s 

residence, Wednesday afternoon, March 18. She was again 

assisted by Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, 

‘cellist. As an artist, Miss Margulies is greatly esteemed 

by her colleagues here and in Europe as a woman who 

beautifies and dignifies her art. Combining as she does 

the technical with the emotional, her playing gives pleasure 
and instruction. 

At the closing matinee of this her third season Miss 
Margulies played with the ‘cellist Schulz the Beethoven 
Sonata in A major for piano and ‘cello, and there was all 
in the performance that the most exacting standards de- 
mand. Miss Margulies showed her skill in the piano ac- 
companiments for the violin solos played by Mr. Lichten- 
berg. There were the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Parsifal” Para- 
phrase and two of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, arranged by 
Joachim. The three artists gave a delightful performance 
of the Rubinstein Trio in B flat major, a favorite work with 
music lovers everywhere. 

Miss Margulies announces that she will repeat her series 
of concerts next year. 





Madame Roger-Miclos in Brooklyn. 
ME. ROGER-MICLOS, the French pianist, has been 
engaged for a concert which the Brooklyn Institute 
will give Monday evening, April 20. 


“Hérodiade” 
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HE San Francisco Musical Club is fortunate in 
having among its members a number of very 
fine musicians, who are all enthusiastic in the 
work of the club. Hence the meetings are full 
of interest and are well attended. 

While the membership is not as large as in many other 
cluhs of the Federation (sixty active and eighty associate), 
the work is of as high a standard and the influence as 
great as in many clubs of double its membership. At a 
recent meeting, after a short miscellaneous program, the 
song cycle “Floriana,” by Oliver Herford and Arthur 
Whiting, was given by these San Francisco singers: Miss 
Mary Chester Williams, soprano; Miss Marie H. Smith, 
contralto; Alvin J. Purnell, tenor, and S. Homer Henley, 
bass, with Miss Mollie E. Pratt at the piano. The rendi- 
tion was most artistic of this composition, in which the 
setting given by Mr. Whiting is so fully in the spirit of 
Mr. Herford’s poems. The club has also given this sea- 
son Wilford Bandall’s cantata, “The Lady of Shallott,” 
under the leadership of Mrs. James Alva Watt. 

A recent meeting was devoted to Bach, and a program 
of unusual excellence was presented, including the con- 
or three pianos and the piano and violin Sonata in 


certo f 
F minor, 

The officers 
president; Mrs. 


Mrs, John D 


Clement, recording 


George E. Bates, 
president; 
Miss Ada 
Alexander, 


season are: Mrs 
Alva Watt, 
second vice president; 
Mrs. G. L 


Graham, corresponding 


this 
James 
Sibley, 
secretary; 
business secretary; Mrs. George 
secretary; Miss Minnie Martin, treasurer; Miss Mollie 
Pratt, librarian; directors, Mrs. Charles H. Farrell, Miss 
Edith Manning, Mrs. Charles M. Plum 

The Geneseo (New York) Musicale reports through 
Federation Secretary, Mrs. B. S. McNinch, that the club 
is looking with interest to the approaching biennial to be 
held in Rochester in May. Connection with the Federa- 


first vice 


its 


tion is made a personal matter to the members of this 
club, as each adds her 5 cents per capita tax to the 
amount of the membership fee when paying her annual 


dues 

Three programs given by the children of the club con- 
stitute an interesting feature of this year’s work. The club 
will soon enjoy a new concert grand piano, the funds for 
which are now being raised 

The Ladies’ Schumann Club, Cloud, Minn., is de- 
voting this season to the study of the development of the 
In the study of opera four pro- 


of St 


oratorio and the opera. 


grams are devoted to Wagner and one each to Gounod 
and Verdi. For the oratorios Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 
Handel’s “Messiah” and Haydn’s “Creation” have been 
chosen. The officers are: Mrs. Alphonse H. Reinhard, 
president; Miss Sarah B. Goodman, vice president; Miss 
Edith Penney, secretary; Miss Louise Gorman, treasurer ; 
Miss Alma Kaiser, librarian; Mrs. J. C. Boehm, Federa- 


tion secretary; Mrs. E. T. Davidson, chairman of program 
committee. 

he Polyhymnia Club, Mich., is doing ex- 
cellent work under its president, R. Z. Smith. The 


active membership numbers fifty-two and a fine chorus of 


of Saginaw, 
Mrs 


175 voices, in connection with the club, is holding weekly 
rehearsals, with J. G. Cummings as director. The club 
gives three subscription concerts each year, with some 


artist to assist at each. 

For the past three years a musical festival has been given 
each season, in May, all of which have been most success- 
ful. At the festival this year, which will last three days, 
Goring Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark” and Gounod’s 
“Messa Solenelle” are to be given, with the Thomas Or- 
chestra and Mme. Schumann-Heink to assist. 

The Polyhymnia is proud of the fact that it has furnished 
these fine musical advantages to the public of Saginaw 
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Cincimnati, March 21, 1903. 


SHE ninth Symphony Concert, Friday afternoon, 
in Music Hall, was in several respects one of 
the most deeply interesting of the season. The 
Brahms Symphony No. 2, D major, was the 
centre of attraction to those who love music 
. for music’s sake. It has been heard here sev- 
eral times before, but perhaps never before with such a 
message of truth and clearness of meaning. If it requires 
repeated contact to be able to appreciate the depth and 
beauties of Brahms this rule found an apt and forcible illus- 
tration in the reading which was given to it yesterday by 
the Symphony Orchestra. 

The entire performance bore upon the face of it the ease 
and consistency of conviction. The Symphony proclaimed 
the fact, step by step, that Brahms is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Beethoven, and in the direction of orchestral 
color and device, his noble and satisfactory development. 
The influence of Beethoven in the domain of absolute 
music is always felt—there are phrases of melody which 
seems to have been borrowed from him—but the orchestral 
force and character of thought belong to Brahms. One 
cannot but feel that Brahms has largely deviated from the 
emotional side of Beethoven, and that with all his classic 
beauty of melody his individuality has gone more in the 
direction of intellectual music. Yet is this characteristic 
less feli in the D major Symphony than in the others? 

The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. van der 
Stucken, gave this immortal work a reading which clearly 
revealed the depth of thought and trend of the composer. 
Brahms stood out as an open book—with all the secrets 
of his inner imagination and creative faculty revealed. 
The conception was one that showed the deep student of 
Brahms, and the interpretation was consistent to the high 
ideals to the very close. One cannot but be thankful for 
such a reading of this greatest of modern contrapuntal 
giants, for it brings home the truth of what has been writ- 
ten about him and touches the chords of sympathy with 
one who is destined to grow in appreciation and value not 
only with the students, but with the general public. 

The first movement, with its multiplied thematic develop- 
ment, was given by the orchestra with fine concentration of 
forces, with closely woven textures and a spirit of enthu- 
siasm that never failed. The technical difficulties of the 
work were entirely forgotten in the voices that through the 
maze cf instrumentation were carried by the orchestra with 
uniform consistency and thorough conviction. From a 
popular standpoint at least, the allegretto grazioso, taking 
the place of the usual scherzo, was the most enjoyable of 
the movements and the orchestra imparted to it a rare 
grace and piquancy. Somehow all the orchestral divisions 
were en rapport and played together with admirable co- 
hesiveness and con amore. Its grasp of climaxes was put 
to a magnificent test in Liszt’s symphonic poem of “Tasso.” 





sion of her art, which since her last appearance here has 
been maturing. The Concerto of Victor Herbert in E 
minor is particularly grateful to the ’cello, and Miss Rueg- 
ger amply improved her opportunity. The simplicity and 
naturalness of her style are qualities that are found in every 
true artist, and they are combined with a musicianly intel- 
ligence and breadth of interpretation that belong only to 
one that has mastered the resources of the instrument with 
a musical soul. Her tone is not strikingly large, but it is 
measured by musical talent and unflinching purity. 

The greatest beauty of her playing lies in its poetry, 
which is of the graceful and exquisite rather than emo- 
tional sort. Miss Ruegger was received with abundant en- 
thusiasm by the audience, who called her out seven or eight 
times. Her encore was “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, 
which she sang out like a poem. 
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There was the charm of refreshing novelty and a wide 
scope of interest in the evening of sonatas which was 
given Wednesday night, March i8, by the College of 
Music in Sinton Hall, with Mrs. Gisela L. Weber, vio- 
linist, and Miss Adele Westfield, pianist. There was 
ample opportunity of classic contrast and difference of 
taste, such as, for instance, would be marked between a 
Mozart and a Raff sonata. Altogether the reading of the 
program was such as indicated careful study and prepara- 
tion, and with so difficult a program this means a good 
deal. There were three sonatas for piano and violin— 
Mozart’s in B flat, Beethoven’s in F major and Raff's in 
G minor. The spirit, character and individuality of all of 
these was largely carried by Mrs. Gisela Weber on the 
violin, There is a directness of purpose in her playing 
which bears upon its face the convictions of an artist. 
Miss Westfield played with soft, velvety touch, but with 
iittle spirit, character or force. 

The sonatas are written both for the piano and violin, 
but the violin was always douminant—on account of the 
prevalent pianistic weakness, although Miss Westlield as- 
serted herself to the proper degree of value in much of 
the Beethoven Sonata—especially in the rondo. Mrs 
Weber's playing of the Tartini Sonata was exceedingly 
classic and beautiful. She gave the allegretto in breadth 
of tone and incisiveness of rhythm. There was some- 
thing in her conception of Beethoven that was thoughtful 
and worthy of the master. The adagio was interpreted 
with a devout spirit. The difficulties of Raff's Chromatic 
Sonata in one movement she mastered with technical 
ease, and at the same time gave it a musicianly interpre- 
tation. From the point of ensemble the Tartini Sonata 
was the best, and Miss Westfield is to be congratulated 
on having contributed to this result by her artistic ac- 
companiment. 
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A song recital of exceptional beauty was given on Mon- 
day night in Aeolian Hall by Miss Leona Watson, so- 
prano, of the Zilpha Barnes Wood Private School of Mu- 
sic. There was interest centred in the program itself, be- 
cause of its variety and taste of selection. Miss Watson’s 
soprano voice has the rare faculty of being equally at home 
in coloratura and sustained singing. It is a voice, too, 
that has strength and musical quality. One of her best 
numbers was Meyer-Helmund’s “Shepherd’s Reproach,” 
which was touched with feeling. She gave the rural song 





were a group of Schumann and Schubert songs—the 
Sequidilla, from “Carmen”; Micaela’s aria, a group of 
folksongs, and “The Daffodils,” of Zilpha Barnes Wood, 
who played the accompaniments tastefully. An unexpected 
pleasure was given in the appearance of Fra Howe, a little 
miss, who played two piano preludes with remarkable tal- 
ent. Miss Hegner gave a clever recitation of the song of 
the “Cremona”; Howard Hess, pianist, played Raff’s Fan- 
taisie Polonaise, and the recital was closed with a scene 
and aria from “Traviata,” by Miss Watson and Mr. Dan- 
ziger. 
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The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur 
directress, gave an interesting students’ recital in the Con- 
servatory Concert Hall yesterday afternoon, presenting the 
following program: 

CE ais ee ie ehiccbicctsetex ‘ Klein 


eT er en .- Heller 


MOD FE BBs osc deccccccecss Ost sees eters . Herz 


ee ee: Ge Send cagumasdaheadicnnes Loeschhorn 


ee, (Eee Sy “SESS vndobocisnededbencdustect ise D’ Hardelot 
Miss Leonore Givens 

Valse Mignonne, op. 16, No. 2..........4... .... Schiitt 
Miss Otis Metcalfe 

Tarantélle .. .. Dennée 


Rondo, D major oven seeenadins tha Mozart 


Allegro Commodo, op. 32, No. 6&.... Bargiel 
Miss Louise Niederhauser 
Song, A Madrigal............. Poe as ee Harris 
Miss Flora Abram. 
Sonata, op, 13. ieee - ‘ Hummel 
Miss E. Richardson 
Song, To You and But to You....... Coverly 


Miss Nettie Tobias 
ee. a, 00: BOR. Biewacceetee Beethoy 
Allegro. Allegretto 
Miss Mae Siebert 
Sonata for Piano and Violin in A major 
Piano part, Miss Shirley Morgan 
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On Monday evening, March 16, at the Ohio Conserv 
atory of Music, a recital was given in Conservatory Hall 
by advanced students. The opening number was a well 
performed, brilliant and finished one, Moscheles’ ‘“Hom- 
mage a Handel,” op. 92, for two pianos, by Misses 
Flora Foster and Miss Mary Grace Allnutt, pupils of 
Chas. A. Graninger. Miss Allnutt later played the 
“Abegg Variations,” op. 1, Schumann, with such ease and 
skill as to suggest the artist rather than the pupil. Her 
pedal work, seldom a strong point with pupils, was 
specially commendable. 

Miss Viola Wolter, also a pupil of Mr. Graninger, 
played the Beethoven Rondo, op. 51, No. 2, G major, 
and also Rondo Brillante, op. 62 (Weber), with beauti 
ful expression and technic—in fact a remarkable work 
for a little miss of twelve years. She, and also Miss All 
nutt, played from memory. 

Mrs. Della Hicks Klayer possesses a remarkable voice 
of baritone quality, rich and clear, without the inherent 
harshness of the masculine voice. She also sang a fine 
tenor in a trio from Verdi’s “Attila,” blending with Miss 
Thorn’s soprano and Albert Schnicke’s bass, producing 
a beautiful ensemble. 

Mrs. Klayer’s solos were: (a) “All for You,” d’Harde- 


Beethoven 





Miss Elsa Ruegger, as the soloist, left a nobler impres- 





of “Dell’ Acqua” with spirit and veracity. Other selections 





EDWARD ILES’ VOGAL SCHOOL, 


Wigmore St , 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
good training imparted 
by Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 
Pow at the Bechstein 

all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery. by which heinsures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation, two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Edward Ilesisa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests Mr. Hen- 
schel.” —Mavnchester 
City News. 
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lot; (b) “Love's Sorrow,” Shelley, and (c) “Come Where 


the Lindens Bloom,” Buck. 


Two pupils from the classes of James E. Bagley showed 


ease and training. Miss Maud Rains sang with expres 
sion the well known aria from “Mignon,” 
Miss Ida 
promise. She sang Denza’s 
Two of Virgil A. 
program, Miss Edythe McGrew 
Turns Teacher” with much credit, and Mrs 


Pays.” 


tect 


reciting “Little 


Mrs. Burnett’s charming story, “Editha’s Burglar.” Her 
voice is rich and resonant. The entire program was 
above the average students’ recital 
fe 
\t the Ohio Conservatory of Music, Saturday after- 


noon, March 21, the following program was presented by 


pupils of Miss Laura A. Weiler, voice; Miss Jennie 
Moore, piano, and Miss Emma Ehret Adams, elocution: 
rhe Mystery ‘ ; Wachs 
Miss Helen Gattlieb. 
Recitative and Prayer, Turn Thee Unto Me (Eli) Costa 
Miss Ida Lambe 
Franz Wells-Hawk 
Miss Mary McConnell 
Heart's Wishes Lichner 
Miss Esther Ren 
May Morning Denza 
Miss Flora Bohl 
fhe White, White Rose Carte 


Misplaced Sweetness Holbrook 


Miss Kathryn Wallace 
Second Valse Godatr 
(For two pianos.) 
Miss Ida Thorn, first pian 
Philip Werthner, pianist, gave a recital of unusual 


excellence on Thursday afternoon before the Depart 


ment of Music of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. He was 
assisted by Miss Jessie Langlands Thomson, soprano, in 
the following program: 
Sonata 'n G minor Schumann 
“ongs 

Marchioness Lemaire 

Song of Thanksgiving Allitsen 

Ich Liebe Dich. Grieg 
Scherzo, B minor ..Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp major Chop 
Ballade, A flat major Chop 
Aria, Regnava nel silenzio (Lucia di Lammermoor Donizett 
Electra Jensen 
A Story at the Piano X. Scharwenka 
Tarantelle Nicode 
Scngs 

One Spring Morning Nevin 

Cradle Song Liza Lehmann 

Fiddle and I .+.+..Goodeve 
Violin obligato Miss Edith Judkins 
Etude, D flat Liszt 
Rhapsody No. 12 Liszt 

eS & 


Signor Albino Gorno, of the College of Music, is dili 


gently devoting himself to composition 
J. A. Homan 


Gerard-Thiers Lectures. 
LBERT GERARD-THIERS gave his lecture song 
“The Musical Expression,” be- 
Profes League Monday, March 


A 


ore 


Technic of 


Women’s 


recital, 
the onal 
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“Connais tu le 
Thorn has a soprano voice of much 
“Your Voice” with fine ef- 
Pinkley’s pupils completed the 
Susie 
Leona Olha- 
ber did fine character work in Mr. Pinkley’s adaptation of 


THE GRAU OPERA. 


Last Week. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
“LOHENGRIN.” 


(In German.) 


Elsa von Brabant Madame Nordica 
Ortrud Madame Schumann-Heink 
Lohengrin. Mr. Anthes 
Friedrich yon Telramund Mr. Bispham 
Der Heerrufer des Konigs Mr. Muhlmann 
Heinrich der Vogler Edouard de Reszke 


Conductor: Hertz 





rHURSDAY EVENING 
“Le PropHere.” 
(In French.) 


Fides ...+...-Madame Schumann-Heink 
Bertha... Miss Marilly 
Jean de Leyde .Mr. Alvarez 
Zacharie. .. Mr. Journet 
Oberthal... ..Mr. Gillibert 
Jonas..... ..Jacques Bars 
Mathisen Mr. Declery 
Un Officier Mr. Bégue 
Un Paysan Mr. Vanni 
Un Hérault Mr. Vanni 
Un Anabaptiste Mr. Cernusco 


Incidental divertissement by Mr. Albertieri and the corps 


de ballet 


Conductor: Flon 
FRIDAY EVENING, DOUBLE BIL1I 
La Fitte pu ReGimMeNnt 

(In French.) 
Marie Madame Sembrich 
La Marquise de Berkenfield Madame van Cauteren 
Tonio Mr. Salignac 
Sulfice Mr. Gillibert 
Hortensius Mr. Dufriche 
Un Caporal Mr. Bégué 

Conductor: Flon 

Followed by 

“Dek WaLp.” 

In German.) 
Roschen Madame Gadski 
lolanthe Madame Reuss-Belce 
Heinrich Mr. Anthes 
Der Landgraf Rudolf Mr. Bispham 
Ein Hausirer PP Mr. Blass 
Peter Mr. Muhlmann 
Erster Jager Mr. Dufriche 


Ein Bursche Mr. Maestr 
Conductor: Alfred Hertz 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
“Faust.” 
(In French.) 
Marguerite Madame Nordi 


Marta Miss Bauermeister 
Siebel Miss Carrie Bridewell 
Faust Mr. Alvarez 
Valentin Mr. Scotti 


Mephistopheles Edouard de Reszke 
Wagner fi Mr. Dufriche 
Conductor: Mancinelli 
SATURDAY EVENING 
‘Dre MEISTERSINGER 
(In German 
Eva Madame Gadski 
Magdalene Madame Schumann-Heink 
Walther von Stolzing Mr. Anthes 
Beckmesser Mr sispham 
Pogner Mr. Blas 
ritz Kortner Mr. Muhimann 
David Mr. Reis 
Kunz Vogelsang Mr. Vanni 
jalthazar Zorn Mr. Conds 
Augustin Moser Mr. Maestri 
Ulrich Eisslinger Mr. Bighinello 
Konrad Nachtigal, Ein Nachtwaechter Mr. Dufriche 
Hermann Ortel Mr. Rodeshi 
Hans Foltz Mr. Cernusco 
Hans Schwarz Mr. Fanelli 
Hans Sachs Mr. van Rooy 
Conductor Hertz 
Lewis W. Armstrong Lectures. 

lr Mrs. Frank Littlefield’s the second of series of 
A three evenings of music was most successful. The 
evening was devoted to “Woman in Music.” Lewis W 
Armstrong, the well known singer and vocal teacher 
whose talk on “Folk Music” at the previous musicale has 
been the subject of so much favorable comment, opened 
the program with an historical retrospect of the work ac 
omplished by women in the development of the art of 


music from the earliest times until the present day, and 


the most eminent composers 
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THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now booking a Trans-Continental tour 


during October and November, 1908, for 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Asiy" LEO STERN, the eminent Violonceliist, and GEORGE CRAMPTON, the distinguished English Basso Cantante, 


For Terms, Dates and full particulars address immediately 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, FRED PELHAM, manager, Suite 5328, New Tribune Building, Chicago. 





New York “Evening Post.’’—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 

edient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 

assenet’s ‘‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schabert’s Serenade (‘‘ Leisefiehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore 
CONCERTS 

ORATORIYD 

SONG RECITALS 


THRBDOVDOoOnR 


BIORE STEN, Management HENRY WOLFSORN. 


New York “Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gavea recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
“*Sandtriiger,” which marked the climax of the evening, 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S BEETHOVEN 


CYCLE, 





Opens Auspiciously on Friday Evening—Fritz Scheel and His 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Splendid Form—The Cycle 
Preceded by a Lecture on ‘“Beethoven.”’ 





O produce in five concerts, within the week, 
the nine symphonies of Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven, five of his mighty overtures, and the 
grandest of his piano concertos! That was 
the task which the Philadelphia Orchestra 
had set itself to perform. This is the event 
that now is taking place in Philadelphia. And these seven 
days the ambitious Fritz Scheel and his willing players 
are making musical history in America! 

The symphonies nine, the overtures (Nos. 2 and 3), 
“Lenore,” “Fidelio,” “Egmont” and “Coriolanus,” and 
the concerto, the “Emperor,” in E flat! 

This cycle was to crown the second season of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s successful existence, and for many 
months the leader, the orchestra, the manager and the 
committees have been busy in the endeavor to make their 
five concerts matchless in performance and memorable 





in historical significance. 

The cycle was projected as an art undertaking pure 
and simple, Profit was a secondary consideration. Flam- 
boyant advertisement was eschewed. There were an- 
nouncements dignified and to the point. The prices were 
put within the reach of the student and the poor lover of 
music. Society was asked to patronize at the box office 
but not on the program. It is thus apparent that never 
in the musical life of America has there been conceived a 
project more ideal, more artistic and more utilitarian than 
this Beethoven Cycle in the City of Brotherly Love. 
Fritz Scheel is not overshadowed even by the great 
Joseph Joachim, who, together with three famous fellow 
musicians, proposes next summer to play all of Bee- 
thoven’s string quartets at a musical festival in Germany. 

Che educational influence exerted by a great permanent 
orchestra, its power ior good, and its meaining as an in- 
tegral factor in the artistic development of a city, need 
hardly be pointed out at the present moment to the in- 
telligent reader. Tue MusicaL Courier has repeatedly 
shown what a large part of the art life of Europe are its 
permanent orchestras. And THe Musicat Courier has 
never ceased to cry for permanent orchestras in our own 
rich and large American cities, beginning with the giant, 
Greater New York. We have seen what the permanent 
orchestra has done for Boston, what it has dene for Cin- 
cinnati, and, before all things, what it has done for Chi- 
cago! Where there are permanent orchestras there are 
the large music schools, there are the thousands of young 
and eager students, there are the people taught real love 
for real music, and there and there only are at work the 
healthful and ennobling influences that will assist to create 
in American school of art, and American music, and 
great American composers, if ever destiny holds them in 
store for this already richly blessed country 

Look at Chicago! Let us not mince words, and 
icknowledge that twenty years ago the city was an in- 
tellectual wilderness, a prairie hamlet grown big in size, 
but still bounded by the narrow, artistic horizon oi a 
Western village. The Chicago of today may well wonder 
at its own Renaissance. And if the Western metropolis 


is a bit boastful of its artistic achievements there should 
be no other city to say it nay. No other city in the 
Union can show Chicago’s wonderful progress during 
the last ten years in music, art and literature. Chicago 
has a music school with 3,000 students, and there are in the 
city more than 25,000 persons engaged in the art of mu- 
sic, teaching and studying. And all this because for 
twelve years Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, sup- 
ported by a number of persons as high minded as they 
are wealthy, have been giving high class symphony con- 
certs for the people of Chicago. 

Some rich men and women of Philadelphia are disin- 
terested and far sighted enough to support a permanent 
orchestra for the benefit of their fellow citizens. The re- 
ward is certain to come, slowly, perhaps, but inevitably, 
as it has come in Europe, in Boston, in Cincinnati, and in 
Chicago. The members of the orchestra have classes of 
pupils here. Many teachers have come from other cities. 
There are numerous splendid music schools and there will 
be yet more. On every hand there are unmistakable signs 
of a healthy, pulsing musical life, rapid in development and 
rich in promise. 

If this foreword seems like a digression pardon is asked. 
There were the random reflections aroused in the mind 
of a New York visitor to the Philadelphia Beethoven 
Cycle. 

 & 


The complete scheme of the five concerts is appended 
herewith: 
FIRST CONCERT, FRIDAY, MARCH ». 
Overture, Egmont, op. 8%. 
Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93. 
Symphony No. 3, E flat major (Eroica), op. 55 





SECOND CONCERT, SATURDAY, MARCH a1 
Overture, toriolanus, C minor, op. 62. 
Symphony No. 1, C major, op. 21. 
Symphony No. 6, F major (Pastorale), op. 68. 
Preceding lecture by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., at 3 o'clock, 
Saturday afternoon, at the Broad Street Conservatory. 
THIRD CONCERT, TUESDAY, MARCH 24 
Overture, Fidelio, E major, op. 72. 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 36 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67. 
Preceding lecture by Philip H. Goepp, at 3 o'clock, Tuesday after- 
noon, at the Assembly Hall of the Sternberg School of Music 


FOURTH CONCERT, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2s 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2, C major, op. 72 
Symphony No. 4, B flat major, op. 60, 
Symphony No. 7, A major, op. 92. 
Preceding lecture by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., at 3 o'clock, 
Wednesday afternoon, at the Broad Street Conservatory 


FIFTH CONCERT, THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 

Overture, Leonore, No. 3, C major, op. 72. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, E flat, op. 73 

Constantin von Sternberg, soloist 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Choral numbers by the Mendelssohn Club, 
Preceding lecture by Philip H. Goepp, at 3 o’clock, Thursday after- 
noon, at the Assembly Hall of the Sternberg School of Music. 


The executive committee of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


consists of John H. Ingham, Oliver B. Judson, Edward 
I. Keffer, Edward G. McCollin, Thomas McKean, A. van 
Rensselaer and Henry Whelan, Jr. The enterprising and 
conscientious business manager is G. Preston Eckels. 
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The Becthoven Cycle proper was preceded Friday after- 
noon at the Garrick Theatre by a lecture on “Bee- 
thoven.” The speaker was the music reporter of the New 
York Tribune. He fell quite out of the dignified frame 
in which this whole Beethoven celebration has been Set. 
Whatever solemnity the occasion might have known was 
quite dispelled when there shuffled onto the stage of the 
half empty theatre a large, fat man, who carried a bulky 
volume of manuscript and several books, advanced awk- 
wardly to the footlights, and in a piping voice, feeble with 
nervousness, addressed the audience as: “My good people 
of Philadelphia.” The listeners, not being the lecturer’s 
good people of Philadelphia, promptly tittered, and the 
speaker tried to cough up his voice whence it would not 
up and out. At that instant the lights were suddenly 
darkened and the lecture stopped then and there. The 
speaker signified that it was impossible for him to read 
his notes, and there was a whispered consultation between 
him and Fritz Scheel, who was on the stage with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, to “illustrate” the lecture. “Illumine” 
would have been a better word, for the few snatches that 
the orchestra played were the only light shed on the sub- 
ject of “Beethoven” all that afternoon. The electrician 
finally adjusted the lights and the reporter put on his 
glasses and began to read his manuscript. He at once 
divided the unresisting Beethoven into three parts—the 
simple plan of the amateur lecturer—and then proceeded 
to chop up the parts. He said, first of all, that “some of 
the great names in music when spoken are refreshing to 
the knowing lovers of music.” Then came reference to 
a composer whom the lecturer called “Bock,” and charac 
terized as a “myriad minded man.” With surprising 
intuition the speaker told his hearers that when they think 
of Schubert their “hearts grow tense.” At the mention of 
Beethoven the reporter ran his right hand through his 
oleaginous fringe of hair, and looked at the roof of the 
theatre. His voice broke, he took off his eyeglasses for 
the twentieth time and rubbed the tears from them. The 
audience applauded. The New York lady who sat in the 
sixth row and remarked, “The musical Pecksniff,” did the 
lecturer a great injustice. 

At this point he took a step nearer the audience, laid 
aside his notes, and said: “I do not wish to read to you 
of Beethoven, I wish to talk to you about him.” Some- 
body in the gallery applauded, and the lecturer ruffled his 
hirsute aureole until it became almost as disheveled as 
his discourse. “We will now see what manner of man 
Beethoven was,” exclaimed the reporter. (The fact that 
he pronounced the last word “wuz” was noted with glee 
by some high school girls in the parquet.) “His motto 
was ‘abstain, renounce, refrain.” He was possessed of 
‘Gottheit.’ He seems near to us, but we do not seem to 
be able to take hold of his hands.” (!) 

At the first date which he needed—1770, the year of 
Beethoven's birth—the lecturer returned to his notes and 
thereafter clung to them with faithfulness and affection 

Some consternation was caused by the announcement 
that “politically we are going to the demnition bow 
wows.” And the Tribune is a Republican newspaper! 
The politics of ancient times came in for a raking over 
also, when the former electors of the Rhine provinces 
were called the “measliest kind of tyrants that ever lived.” 
The governesses in the audience shook their heads at an 
anecdote of a certain elector, who was so kind that he 
gave up his own place in the heart of his wife to the 
Prime Minister, and put his kindness to the supreme 
test by assuming paternity of the children of Mrs. Elec 
tor and the Prime Minister. The governesses were made 
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even more uneasy when the lecturer said “damn” quite 
clearly and nakedly. 

Now came a digression on “arrt” (that is the Cincinnati 
pronunciation of the word “art”), and a reference to 
Beethoven's father, “that drunken sot.” The boy, Lud- 
wig, had “a shock of hair on his head.” How strange! 
How truly indicative of the genius that was to produce a 
“Ninth” Symphony! The audience showing a pardona- 
ble degree of restlessness at this point, the speaker re- 
marked jocosely: “I am informed that you are here for 
study. The doors will be locked until I finish.” That is 
“one way—a novel way—to hold an audience! 

“We Americans have made the biography of Beethoven 
—not the Germans.” This sentiment made applause seem 
imminent for a moment, but none came. A pointless and 
unauthenticated tale about the wandering Beethoven end- 
ed with the remarkable statement that “the story is fun- 
nier in the Austrian dialect, but, of course, you people in 
Philadelphia wouldn’t understand it.” The listeners 
stirred uneasily. 

A “boorgomeister” was spoken of and Wagner was 
credited with the creation of the character Hans Sachs 
Beethoven’s accomplishments have been much overrated 
According to the lecturer, Beethoven simply “changed the 
minuet in a symphony to a scherzo, developed the coda 
and went into keys that no other composer had used”! 
His process of making variations was interestingly de- 
scribed. The reporter said: “How did Beethoven makc 
variations? Take an uncut diamond, polish and cut it 
and then hold it up to the light. You will then see how 
different it is. That is the way Beethoven made varia- 
tions.” 

A great deal of time was occupied in making clear the 
fact that the C minor Symphony begins with four notes, 
and that these four notes are heard repeatedly throughout 
the work. Like many other amateurs the lecturer seemed 
to be mightily impressed with his discovery—much more 
so than the audience, who had heard the symphony many 
times at the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. The lcc- 
turer repeatedly rapped four times on a table, to denote 
those wonderful four notes, and several times he snapped 
his fingers to impress the four notes again and gain. 
“Even in the Scherzo we have those four notes, but you 
don’t hear them.” But indeed we did hear them quite 
plainly, for the orchestra played the excerpt, and the four 
tones stood out clearly, for violin and horn, quite free 
from ornamentation or even accompaniment. 

“In the march we have the same rhythm all through.” 
This is certainly remarkable. There were two references 
to the “blooming critics.” The lecturer said: “If only 
they wouldn’t talk—but they will.” The speaker has it in 
his power to set a good example. In the closing meas- 
ures of the Allegretto, Seventh Symphony, Beethoven 
“introdooces” a rhythm that is “all mixed up.” But Bee- 
thoven “don’t” tell us why he does it. Naughty, naughty 
Beethoven! The coda in the Ninth Symphony is “fright- 
ful,” and the basses play a simple “toon.” A long epi- 
logue about “emotion,” “creation” and “sentiment” closed 
the two hour lecture. “I thank you for your extraordi- 
nary attention,” ended the speaker. 

It is a question how good were the feelings of “the 
good people of Philadelphia” after the lecture for which 
they had paid their good money. They hurried from the 
theatre and the Tribune reporter hurried to New York 
He did not even stay for the first cycle concert in the 
evening. What could he learn about Beethoven after all 
by merely hearing his music? ‘The reporter’s visit to 
Philadelphia was purely a business trip, and business men 
have no time for such frivolities as Beethoven concerts. 
One must never neglect business for “arrt.” 


Under Fritz Scheel the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
the following numbers at the Beethoven lecture on Friday 
alternoon: 

1. Fragments oi ‘the first part of the first movement of 
the Fifth Symphony. 

2. Second theme of the Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony. 

3. The Melody of the Finale of the Fifth Symphony. 

4. False entry of horn, from the first part of the “Eroica” 
Symphony. 

5. Closing measures of the Allegretto of the Seventh 
Symphony. 

6. The beginning of the last movement of the Ninth 
Symphony down to the tune for the basses 
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Friday evening, at the Academy of Music, there took 
place the first concert of the Beethoven cycle. A fairly 
large and representative audience lent honor to the occa- 
ion. There were many out of town persons present, in- 
cluding Conductor Wetzler, from New York. 

The “Egmont” overture was played with vim, but there 
was lacking that almost faultless precision of attack which 
last winter constituted one of the cardinal virtues of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s playing in New York. Scheel’s 
reading was broad and full of temperament. With nice 
dramatic instinct he contrasted the romantic and the heroic 
elements of the overture. The climax was convincing and 
—without the use of the left hand—not noisy. Scheel un- 
derstands his men and they understand him. There are 
sufficient rehearsals, and nothing is left to mere chance 

The Allegro vivace of the Eighth Symphony was done 
with delightful spontaneity. The Allegretto scherzando 
found Scheel in his happiest vein, and a flawless reproduc- 
tion was the result. Beethoven was in merry mood when 
he wrote this sprightly Eighth Symphony, and contentment 
lies in its every measure. The ebullient Scherzo and the 
dashing Finale were taken at a sharp pace by Scheel, who 
showed his supreme confidence in the virtuoso orchestra. 
The leader has a predilection for incisive accents, and they 
lent added buoyancy and spirit to the performance. 

The versatility of the orchestra was well demonstrated 
in the “Eroica” Symphony. There was majesty in the 
first movement, grandeur in the funeral march, daintiness 
in the Scherzo and tender beauty in the Finale. It is but 
rarely indeed that a more satisfying performance of the 
glorious “Eroica” could be heard anywhere. Even a 
few unsteady moments in the brass section could hardly 
mar the effect of the whole. The strings more than com- 
pensated for the slight defection of the French horn. 
Again and again was Scheel forced to bow acknowledg- 
ments for himself and his men. 

The second concert, on Saturday evening, attracted an 
audience that fairly filled the Academy of Music. There 
was an air of festivity about the place, and Manager 
Eckels looked jubilant. The attendance was fulfilling his 
predictions. 

Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” overture was played by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra this season. The Fil- 
harmonic Fathers should have been provided with free 
transportation to Philadelphia in order to learn how one 
conductor can mar and another make the same composi- 
tion. This Philadelphia Coriolanus was a hero in- 
deed, who walked with erect head and proud chest. 
There was no rheumatism in his knees, and there was no 
crick in his back. When his mother pleaded she spoke in 
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accents human and moving. Her voice was softly at 
tuned. It sang a song that Coriolanus did well to heed 
Scheel’s graphic characterization made the Philharmonic 
performance appear in the memory like almost a travesty 

The First Symphony and the Sixth did not form a po- 
tent enough contrast. The severer Fifth Symphony might 
well have taken the place of the “Pastorale” on this pro- 


gram. 

Strangely enough it is not Beethoven’s First Symphony 
that shows the most marked ravages of time. The work 
is full of vitality and freshness. It possesses, besides sim- 
plicity of scope and method, qualities that are missed in 
some of his later compositions. No wonder Beethoven’s 
contemporaries opened wide their eyes at that madcap 
Scherzo, which was destined forever to crowed the minc- 
ing minuet out of the symphonic frame. And what rich 
melodic suggestion in the Andante! It is here that the fu- 
ture master first reveals himself. He throws down another 
gauntlet in the use of the clarinet. His own time is noth- 
ing to him. From it he learns chiefly what not to do. 
With amazement it must always be remembered that after 
the first performance of Beethoven’s First Symphony 
(Vienna, 1800) there were those—and they were musi- 
cians—who doubted whether the young man of thirty “pos 
sessed the real talent.” The work of the orchestra was 
masterful in the scintillating Finale. Especially the vio- 
lins deserve unqualified compliment. This movement was 
taken altogether, the best bit of orchestral ensemble 
achieved at the first two concerts of the cycle 

In the “Pastorale” Symphony the French horn player's 
uneasiness seemed to affect the woodwind choir. It was 
a pardonable lapse, however, for the hornist suffered from 
a bad cold, as was explained later The “storm” episode 
had all the stress and clamor which the score calls for, and 
the final pean of thanksgiving formed a broad and elo 
quent close to a concert than which Philadelphia has 
probably never heard better. Scheel bowed several times 
to the demonstrative applause of the audience, and finally 
made his orchestra rise and share in the ovation 

The third, fourth and fifth concerts of the cycle were 
scheduled for March 24, 25 and 26 


Becker-Sanchez Pupils’ Recital. 
USTAV L. BECKER, piano, and Carlos N. Sanchez 
voice, joined forces in a pupils’ recital that more 
than filled Genealogical Hall on Friday night. 

The students presented their numbers with grace and 
ease that would do credit to professionals, and a number 
of them are professionals already. Miss Alpers, Miss Weg 
ner, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Fugle, Miss Van Voorhis and 
Miss Hedden should have special mention in a program 
that kept on a high plane of performance, and that so 
pleased its audience that in spite of the crowded hall no 
ne left before the close. 


Mrs. Hartmann’s Song Recital. 
BE setrnernth (Thursday) at 3:30 Mrs. Estelle Wright 
Hartmann will give her song recital, East Room, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, her 
Brahms songs, Wagner’s “Elsa’s Dream,” a group of 


program consisting of three 


American songs by Gaynor and Gilchrist, and Gétze’s duet 





“Still wie die Nacht,” the latter sung with baritone, Walter 


Drennen, who will assist in solos as well, with Mr. Ries 
berg at the piano. 


ADDRESS : 
150 West 94th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work 
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‘Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —Lxscurtizxv 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
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New York, March 23, 1903. 
ISS BISBEE’S pupil, Laura E. Dale, gave a piano 
recital at the studio of her teacher March 16, as- 
isted by Mr. Hawn, reader, the pianist playing these 
pieces: 
elude and Fugue a we ve tcammases . Bach 
Sonata in C major odin oeoe-ee Weber 
three Etudes, C and E major and C sharp minor.. .-Chopin 
la Piccola . Leschetizky 
Se Be AI Nia iin ciccncncctsdccdawonstedssetdetscedeeeun Schutt 
Cate Ty: Bk EE Dilan s fo as co wsdscatactawsecsssecvtenepevctnet Kullal 
Ce Taha 85 055558 0.cis hes cecadncdesrnsgnsnsemecisonnees Schiitt 
The studio was crowded to its utmost. Among the list- 
cners were many musicians, all of whom were most enthu- 


siastic over Miss Dale’s playing. She began study with 
Miss Bisbee two years ago, beginning with the position of 
the hand, going through all of the Leschetizky training. 
Tuesday she gave a recital at the residence of Mrs. 
T. Wardwell, Stamford, Conn. Mr. Hawn’s 
were delightiul. He assisted at a pupils’ recital 
because Miss Dale from his native State, Ala- 

March 30 another pupil, Letitia Howard, will give 
a recital. She Miss Bisbee three years. 
She was the pianist at the National Arts Club March 7, 
and Miss Bisbee is to play solos at the concert at Carnegie 
Lyceum March 30, given by the Daughters of the Con- 
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federacy. 
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Cross-Newhaus invariably gathers about 
American 


Mme. Marie 
er at her Sunday evening salons the best of 


lent, though now and then a prominent foreign artist 
ontributes a share of the program. In the bad weather 
last Sunday evening one would hardly expect the usu- 
crowd, but it was there nevertheless, for it is well 
understood that fine music and artistic companions come 
ogether at Madame Newhaus’. These were the partici- 
pants: Mrs. Cecilia Niles, Jeanne Arone, sopranos; Miss 
\rden, contralto; Robert Hosea, baritone; Richard ad 
Kay, violinist; Mary Umstead, pianist, with Henrietta 
Weber at the piano 
Mrs. Niles’ glorious voice was heard at Madame 
Newhaus’ for the first time, and she made a pro 
need upression, later on playing her own ac- 
paniment to a Franz song. The tender quality of 


gh note the evenness throughout, with abundant 


that heart quality found only in rare instances, and some 


Mexican folksongs pleased greatly. Young Kay played 
with a reposeful confidence, and at the same time with a 
dash that caught attention, and Miss Umstead is an ever 
poetic, musicianly solo pianist, not yet come into her own 
in this crowded mart; her future shines with promise of 
great things. Miss Weber was reliable and watchful 
accompanist. The program: 


a 


SN TOS. FONG Bins cbc ap tawadatetecccavdvatnaseineia .. Brahms 
Master Kay, 

Fe | RR a eee Bohm 
Mr. Hosea. 

Jewel. Seng, Paust: .....c0ccccesces .. Gounod 
Miss pode 

OIG eciccsccctginee Schumann 

WOM Be Rie o ccnncsdrvcs bavds CorGaudecses .. Chopin 
Miss Umstead. 

Se No OE cc cindtpakngnghe toticvegoesads .. Schubert 
Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen........ didaenawecunen sooeee Franz 
Miss Arden. 

Pe MNES TIO Ss cc cdccascvdesenssouesas .. Wagner 

Mrs. Niles 
Prologue, I Pagilaceld. .cccssccesoscvsccsesccoese .. Leoncavallo 
Mr. Hosea 


a Folia.... Corelli (1635) 


Bes Bae she on cde cent sedcadasectoss .. Franz 


Mrs. Niles. 


Henrietta Weber, accompanist 


es <= 


Adelaide C. Okell’s piano pupils united in a studio re- 
cital on March 18, the following playing: Misses Dorothy 
Cooper, Julia Ralli, Clara Mattlage, Winifred Lichtenauer, 
Fannie Ruprecht, Lena Drake, Ruth Wilson, Bertha Law- 
Gertrude Tifft, Marguerite Baker and Rebecca Sea- 
ley. Compositions by standard modern and classic com- 
posers were played. Miss Lichtenauer has made a special 
study of Schumann’s compositions, and played with musical 
feeling the ‘“Faschingsschwank.” Miss Tifft played with 
brilliancy and sentiment a Grieg Sonate, while Miss Matt- 
lage played two MacDowell pieces with exquisite tone 
Miss Wilson displayed her brilliant technic 
by 


son, 


and touch, 
in her playing of the Ninth Hungarian Rhapsodie, 


Liszt, and the genuine artistic temperament shown by 
Miss Sealey in MacDowell’s “Improvisation” and Sind- 
ing’s ‘Friihlingsrauschen” was commented on; she has 


much poetic feeling. Miss Myrtle Quimby is Miss Okell’s 
and prepares the younger pupils successfully. 
Baker, who played in such 
The several pianists were 


assistant, 
One of these is Marguerite 
fashion as to win great praise. 
and the musicale was a source of en- 
joyment to parents, friends and teacher alike. 

Later on Miss Okell goes again to Europe, spending 
much of her time there with Madame Carrefio, her teacher 
where in a remote part of Switzerland they 


much complimented, 


and friend, 
spend some delightful months in study and with nature. 


= <€& 
Wednesday 


studio 


A 


1aS¢ 


recital was given on evening 
East Twenty-third street, th of Miss 
Collyer, who was assisted by her niece, Miss Bea- 
trice Collyer, Miss Anna Stevenson and William Winter, 
Jr. Miss Collyer’s heard 
advantage in the coloratura numbers, and completely won 


charming 
at 122 € 
Irene 
VOICE to great 


beautiful was 


her audience. 

Miss Beatrice Collyer, a young girl of eighteen, has a 
much promise, and is also 
Miss Stevenson, 


rich voice of 
unusually talented as a dramatic reader. 
a gifted young pianist, showed both temperament and 
of feeling in her interpretation the Chopin 
numbers. Mr, Winter captivated the audience with his 


artistic violin playing. 


mezzo soprano 


delicacy of 





Mrs. Carpenter and the Misses McPherson, Wood 
bury and Boteler 
Miss Hard, chairman of the entertainment committee 


of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, has arranged some 
interesting programs, vocal and instrumental. That 
last Saturday was Mary Elizabeth lecture-re- 
cital on “The Songs of Wales,” Manuscript 
Society heard a small part at their last tea a month ago. 


of 
Cheney's 
of which the 


Mrs. Cheney is herself of Welsh origin, and enters into 
her subject with a spirit born of authority 
This was her program: 


and knowledge. 


Morva Ruddlan. 

Dafydd y Gareg-Wen 
St. David's Day. 
Monks’ March. 

Captain Morgan's March 


Come to Battle. 

March of the Men of Harlec! 
The Ash Grove. 

Mentra Gwen 

Hob y Deri Danno 

New Year's Eve 

Pen Rhaw 

Clychan Aberdyfi 

Yu Nyffrin Clwyd. 

All Through the Night. 


Of these songs probably only two are generally known, 
the tender “All Thro’ the Night” and the martial “March 
of the Men of Harlech.” Mrs. Cheney has given this lec 


ture-recital in the Board of Education course, and suc 
ceeds always in interesting her auditors. Monday even 
ing Mrs. Raymond Brown, pianist and lecturer, gave het 
recital on “Parsifal.” The Saturday afternoon program— 
March 28, 4 o’clock—includes Mrs. Emil L. Boas, pian 
i Ludwig Laurier, violinist, and others 
Se & 
Miss Harriette Brower, the pianist and teacher, is now 


located at the Hotel Martha Washington, where she has 


a charming studio. She gave a musical at home to her 


friends on Saturday afternoon, March 21. The spacious 
drawing rooms were filled, many well known people 
being present. Miss Brower was assisted in receiving by 
Mile. Bertha Firgau, of London, England. Miss Myrna 
Mae Kent, a young pianist of Moberly, Mo., delighted 


those present by her rendition of the Gluck-Brahms’ Ga- 
minor Barcarolle. During the 

ollowing numbers: 
flat minor, Mendels 


Dvorak, Polo 


Rubinstein’s F 
Miss 
A flat, 


Eccosaise 


votte and 
Brower played the 
Chopin; Etude, B 


Humoreske, 


afternoon 
Prelude, 
and 


sohn ; , Chopin ; 


naise, MacDowell 
ee & 
of Montclair, 


musical 


The 


year 


Montclair Club, 
series of high class 


gives every 


for 


N. J., 
entertainments 
the 
the series, arranged by Miss Dutton, consisted exclusively 


a 


members (both sexes) and their friends, and last of 


of compositions by Ethelbert Nevin, with these partici 
pants: Miss Jennie Dutton, soprano; Miss May Walters, 
alto; Robert C. Campbell, tenor; Frank Hemstreet, bari 
tone; H. L. Brainard, pianist, and Mrs. Reginald Car 
rington, reader, the last named employed in reading the 
connecting text of “Captive Memories.” Practically the 
same program was given under Mrs. Nevin’s direction at 
the Holland House last fall, and the graceful music, so 
well sung and played, was much enjoyed 
eS & 

Guernsey Tallman is a talented youth of Montclair, 
studying with Mason. While his people do not suffer 
him to pose as a prodigy, he is yet a fine pianist. Re- 


cenily he was invited to play for the Rubinstein Club, at 


usical feeling, all combine with a stunning personality in Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. J. Waterbury the Tuxedo, and one may gain an idea of his proficiency 
singer, and assure her interested attention the mo- Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. P. G. by noting that he played a prelude by Mendelssohn, a 
nent she stands before an audience. Miss Arone’s pretty Kemp, Gordon Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. William Winter, Moszkowski Etude, Chopin Nocturne and his teacher’s 
ice, flexible and sympathetic, and Mr. Hosea’s manly Mr. and Mrs, Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Eisinger, Mrs. Hart “In the Morning.” Said the Newark News: “He did this 
iritone, sonorous and of high range, found universal ad- and daughters, Mrs. Fort, Mrs, Harlow, Mrs. Collyer, in a manner that called forth warm praise from the cul 
miration. Miss Arden has a true contralto voice, with Mrs. Sutro, Mrs. Hecht, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Marshall, tivated musicians composing the club. Fortunately for 
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his future prospects his artistic studies are being carefully 
directed, and no effort will be made in a professional way 
to exploit him as a boy prodigy.” 

= = 


C. E. Hall’s Lenten organ recitals at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, at 4:15 o'clock, are well attended; at 
the last he played a program of compositions by Guil- 
mant, Dubois, Callaerts and Richmond, and Miss Flor- 
ence Lewis, contralto, sang “He Shall Feed His Flock,” 
by Handel, and “O Divine Redeemer,” by Gounod. This 
is his program for this Wednesday, March 25: 


Prelude and Fugue, G major.............+.s0+sse+e+e0++--Mendelssohn 
Cherubini 
... Salomé 


Air for soprano, Ave Maria... 
Pastorale ° gebsuvode on ' 
Detaea EE Bede cvci ce cévcveccccyscctocesseevsessesccvse Callaerts 
Air for soprano, With Verdure Clad .-.» Haydn 
Grand Chorus... Dubois 


= = 

Asa Howard Geeding, recently mentioned in this paper 
as a singer of uncommon merit, was the baritone soloist 
at the special musical service at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Brooklyn, when Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given, with Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, and Edward 
P. Johnson, tenor. Mr. Geeding finds that the change 
from Ohio to the seaboard air bothers him somewhat, ‘an 
experience common to all singers. There is no doubt 
that the fresh sea air develops throat troubles in singers 
unused to it, so that, until acclimated, they need much 
care to keep in any kind of condition 

= = 

The funeral services of Rev. Dr. Haley, of Roseville 
Presbyterian Church, held at the church, were attended 
by a large concourse of people come to pay their last re- 
spects to the good man. The music was of the simplest 
character, by a mixed quartet consisting of Mary H. de 
Moss, soprano; Elizabeth Leonard, alto; Edward Strong, 
tenor, and Percy Hemus, bass, under the direction of 
organist F. W. Riesberg. The quartet sang “Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me,” Mr. Hemus singing one verse solo, 
and “He Leadeth Me” and “The Sands of Time Are 
Sinking,” all unaccompanied. All these singers had re- 
peatedly sung there as soloists at the musical services, and 
were well acquainted with the dead pastor. Inasmuch as 
Dr. Haley was the mainspring of the music of this church, 
his death is likely to bring about changes 

eS & 

Percy Hemus has given so far three of his lecture-re- 
citals on “Songs of Different Nations” during this month 
as follows: At the House of Refuge, Randall’s Island 
(audience of 400); at Public School No. 29, on 136th 
street (200 people), and the last at Public School No. 1, 
Catherine and Henry streets, on the lower east side (300 
people). At these he sang songs by German, French, 
Italian and American composers, Shelley's “Minstrel 
Boy” always rousing interest, to use a mild word. April 
16 and 28 he gives two in Brooklyn in prominent public 


schools. 


Se & 


At J. Warren Andrews’ last organ recital he played as 
his principal number the Widor Second Symphony, be- 
sides a Handel Organ Concerto, Bach Allegro, Lemare 
Andante, and Miss Marvin, contralto of the choir, sang 
Gounod’s “Divine Redeemer” and Rossini’s “Fac ut por- 
tem” from the “Stabat Mater.” Tomorrow, Thursday, at 
4 o'clock, Lilian Carllsmith, contralto, will be the solo 
singer, and she will sing “Father of Heaven,” by Handel, 
and “O Bid Your Faithful Ariel Fly,” by Lumley, writ- 
ten about 1766. 

eS ze 

Henry Loren Clements is now associated with W. H. 

Neidlinger as a teacher of voice, having studied with him 


and gained such control of certain desirable vocal requi- 
sites that he is most enthusiastic over his principal’s metliod 
and manner of teaching. At the Dutch Reformed Church, 
at Elmhurst, L. L, he has been giving some notable mu- 
sical services, Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” recently, and 
later on Gaul’s “The Holy City” is to be sung. Some of 
his vocal pupils took part with credit 
oe & 


“The Prodigal Son,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was given 
March 15 at the Church of the Incarnation, W. R. Hed 
den, organist and choirmaster, and over a thousand people 
heard the work. The reputation this church has gained 
under Mr. Hedden’s musical guidance is an enviable one, 
so that artistic things are always expected there; not only 
that, but they are also done there. 


=e = 


Friday evening, March 27, the next musical hour for 
piano students at the Wirtz Piano School takes place, Con- 
rad Wirtz at the piano, and Mme. Paul Kefer, soprano, 
assisting. The topic of the lecture is “The Emotional 
Spirit,” and this is the program: 

Relation of Technic to Expressix 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven 
Music a Language for Expressing Feelings and Emotions 

Idyl MacDowell 

MacDowell 


Schumann 


the Eagle 

Humoreske 

Etude, C sharp minor 

Come Unto Me.......... Handel 

| Know that My Redeemer Liveth Handel 
The Interpretation of Music 


Chopin 


Eriking Schubert- Liszt 


Frederic Martin. 
REDERIC MARTIN, bass, of Boston, has been en- 
gaged for a week's tour with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, appearing in the following cities in the works 
as named: Ramfis in “Aida,” in Newburyport and Sa- 
lem, Mass., also in Hartford, Conn., and Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; “Hora Novissima” in Springfield, Mass.; Verdi's 
Requiem. in Syracuse, N. Y., and Lebanon, Pa.; “Re- 
demption” in Harrisburg, Pa.; Gounod’s “Faust” in 
Spartanburg, S. C.; “Elijah” in Champlain, Ill.; “Crea- 
tion” in Nashua, N, H. 
Of his recent singing in the “Stabat Mater” and a mis- 
ellaneous program at Haverhill, Mass., the Gazette said: 
“Mr. Martin sang ‘Pro Peccatis’ effectively, and he gave 
the last part of the aria in such fine voice that the audi- 
ence gave him the most applause of the work, though 
many musicians considered his singing in the ‘Eia Mater’ 
chorus his finest work of the evening. His tone color 
was exceedingly beautiful. Mr, Martin, already a great 
favorite here with his noble voice, one of the rare bass 
voices, also sang ‘Infelice,” by Verdi, in splendid style, 
with a clear, resonant tone and fine diction.” 
On March 17 Mr. Martin sang again in Haverhill in 
Mr. Hill’s 237th recital, giving a fine program 


Manuscript Concert. 
ATURDAY evening, March 21, the Manuscript So- 
ciety gave its fourth private concert at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, and of special interest to the mem- 
bers and guests were the compositions performed by resi- 
dent composers. Carl Venth, with Edward Bassett at the 
piano, performed his Sonata in D major for piano and 
violin. Hans Kronold played two ’cello solos by Carl 
C. Miller, a Moorish Legend and a Reverie. Mr. Venth, 
Mr. Kronold and Mr. Rihm played a trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano, by Constantin Sternberg, of Philadelphia. A 
Piano Study by Nino Tetamo was played by the com- 
poser. Mrs. L. A. Coburn sang songs by Helen Hood, 
and Alice Getty and Miss Beatrice Wainright sang an 
aria by Tetamo. 


Powers-Alexander Pupils’ Musicale. 

HE program on Saturday last was particularly pleas- 
ing to the younger students, in sqgme instances those 
giving the program appearing for the first time. The first 
nine numbers were played by the pupils of Miss Hannah 
Carr Stillman, Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s assistant. These 
little ones showed most careful and consistent training, 
and reflected the greatest possible credit upon their gifted 
young teacher, whose playing later in the afternoon ex- 
plained why those under her care did so well. One 
seldom finds more talent than Miss Stillman possesses 
The Misses Gerry, Palmer, Grant and Ackerman repeat- 
ed their successes of former occasions, which means that 
their excellent piano playing gave genuine pleasure to all 
present. Miss Charlotte MacPhie, of Louisville, Ky., 
whose voice is a beautiful mezzo soprano, was at her best 
Her improvement this winter has been rapid and pro- 
nounced, perhaps more so than any of the Southern pu- 
pils. If a magnetic personality and charming voice count 
for anything (and they assuredly do) Miss MacPhie can 
look forward to more than ordinary success in the field 
of music. Master Carl Anderson possesses a clear, full 
soprano voice of lovely quality, which he uses most ef- 
fectively. He is in addition a good little musician, and 
capable of sustaining the finest solo position within the 
gift of any church. Luman S. Handley, of Birmingham, 
Ala., made all hearts glad by his work. His is an unusual 
baritone voice—and one of the best in Mr. Powers’ class. 
His numbers were given with authority and all the nice- 
ties of art. Mr. Handley’s singing was a distinct feature 
of the afternoon, and he must in the nature of things take 
high rank among leading baritones in the not Gistant 

future : 


Carl's Ninety-ninth Recital. 
R. CARL’S program for his ninety-ni 


nth free organ 
recital, in the First Presbyterian Cl 


wrch, Fifth 


avenue and Tweilfth street, Friday evening of this week, 
(March 27), at 8:15, is appended: 
Concerto for Organ in B flat 

Andante maestos Allegr Adag 
Air du Nord (new, first time) W. Wolstenholme 
Tempo di Minuetto... A. Guilmant 
Vocal, Aria from the Praise of Music seethoven 

Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples 


Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem 


Hande 


Toccata in E minor 
Angelus ad Virginium (new, first time) 
(The Song of Chaucer's Poore Cle 

Concerto Rondo in B flat 
Vocal— 

La Paix 

Vittoria mio Coro 

Edwin Wilson, baritone 

Marche Nuptiale 





Henry Metzger’s Compositions. 

ENRY METZGER, a well known teacher and musi- 
cian of this city, who has been composing at odd 
moments, has had his reputation extended recently 
through the publication by Reinhard Volkman, Weimar, 
Germany, of two piano compositions, one a Ricordanza 
and the other a Nocturne They are pleasing composi 
tions within the grasp of the average technic, and show 
musicianship, as well as thought and ideality. Mr. Metz- 
ger should be induced to write something of a more pre 
tentious nature, for he has within him the elements of a 


composer 


Tuttle—Baldwin—Rieger -Lydecker Quartet. 
RACE TUTTLE, the soprano becoming prominent in 
professional circles, will sing with this quartet to 
morrow (Thursday) at a concert at the Laurel House, 
Lakewood. She has been re-engaged for March 29 at the 
Hotel Majestic, her first appearance having proven so suc- 
cessful. 
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Boston, March 21, 1903. 


NOR the first of the two weeks of opera in Bos- 
ton, beginning March 23, the operas to be 
“La Fille du Regiment” and 
“Pagliacci,” “Lohengrin,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “La Traviata,” “Il Trovatore,” “Le 
Prophéte,” “La Bohéme” and “Die Walkiire.” 


J & 


Pupils of Frank E. Morse, vocal teacher, gave a recital 
in Steinert Hall, Thursday evening, March 19, the follow- 
ing program being heard: 


given are: 





Moonlight and Music.. ... Pinsuti 


An Irish Folksong................ ‘ 4 dveavecvecsseuel Foot: 
Chorus Class. 
ae so ao hc dnnwrnnecaacduveteteisetisusiwases Sede Bohm 
Fred. Bates. 
She? DOW. i icccecccneesens REE ee --+.Franz 
Miss Theodora Carter. 

Who Treeds the Path C8 Detg cae cscccadeespweddccreccscccsssves Mozart 
Dalevel, B6. Bb Wetipccvnctacecsesecccess nal ....- Aylward 
Edward Orchard. 

Vee TR vic vas pedenecckdbbadacdencudvewanedabteveurntene ... Liszt 
Miss Gertrude Newman. 

Dance of the Gnomes...... odbbcnbeberscbaebac duane 


Male Chorus. 


The Willow.... Goring-Thomas 
Villanelle ...... wahed dbawiensedgeendouscedciveceees Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Edith Frost. 

Honor and Arms, Sams0n....cccccccccccsccsces atguented Handel 
Fred, P. Hastings. 

Thew Ant Be Dio o FiO eacciccossvesccsccocsccsswsercsesseveces Liszt 
Songs My Mother Taught Me...........cccesecececeeeeeeeeeees Dvorak 


Wevévateabocsbamialan Schubert 


bist die Ruh.... ° states 
Robert C. Martin. 


Du 


Gounod 


Miss Alma E. Woodcock. 


Terusalem 


Ilunting Song a re Pom ...-- Benedict 

Chorus Class. 

rhe members of the chorus are: 

Sopranos—Rosa Baitler, Katharine Bodeemer, Dolly 
Breitenbaugh, Hattie E. Brown, Elizabeth Burke, Theo- 
lora Carter, Muriel Clapp, Lottie E. Currie, Louise Dex- 
ter, Edith Frost, Jeannette L. Hicks, Charlotte A, Hood, 
M. Mathews, Gertrude Newman, c. E. Noyes, 
Katharine Patten, Adelaide W. Richardson, Elizabeth 
Richardson, Edith R. Sanderson, Florence M. Titus and 
Amely Wennerlof. 

Altos—Minnie Baitler, Nora Burke, Lilian A. Deiss, 
Effie M. Hatfield, Helen Kimball, Nelly E. Long, Freda 
Mellish, Alma E. Woodcock and Bernice Wright. 

Tenors—Fred Bates, J. J. Cronan, J. Frank Hayward, 
Fred. Huntington, Robert C. Martin, Walter C. Mooney, 


Annie 


Hubert W. Perry, F. W. Seymour and M. Seymour. 
}assos—David F. Choate, W. A. Corcoran, F. G. Cox, 

George O. Gibson, Fred P. Hastings, Nathaniel N. 

Morse, A. Leslei McCormick, Edward Orchard, Leon P. 


Richardson and Albert Wigley. 
It is generally conceded that this was the best concert 
Mr. Morse has ever given; the pupils showed the benefit 


of Mr. Morse's training, and all the singing was good. 
Miss Newman sang with intelligence, and was recalled 
Miss Frost has a pure soprano voice, very flexible and 


Her runs were distinct, and she was obliged to 
ome out a second time. Miss Carter, a light soprano, 
ind Miss Woodcock, a mezzo contralto, did good work. 
Of the men Mr. Hastings, an unusually good basso can- 
gave a spirited rendering of ‘“‘Honor and Arms” in 


clear 


tante, 
excellent voice 
Mr 
od taste and judgment in his numbers 
tenor, and Mr. Orchard 
ippeared in public for the first time, sang 


Martin has a light tenor voice, which he used with 


Bates bass, two 


young 


} 
who 


The chorus sang well, and Miss Siever and Mr. Man- 
ning contributed to the excellence of the program by 
their good accompaniments. 

A large audience attended, 

a & 


At Steinert Hall on Thursday afternoon Miss Jessie 
Shay played a piano recita! with the following program: 
Theme and Variations, by Raff; Gavotte, by Emery; 
Brahms’ Andante from Sonata, op. 5; “Chanson Triste” 
and Capriccio, op. 76, No. 2, by Salmon; “Alceste” (Gluck), 
Saint-Saéns; a Chopin Nocturne; the Moszkowski Waltz, 
op. 34; “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt; Schu- 
bert-Tausig’s Military March, and a Schumann “Night 
Song.” 

S= <= 

Carl Sobeski sang in Portland, Me., last week, and made 
He will sing again in the city in May. 

== = 


The last of Mrs. Field’s series of morning concerts at 
the Somerset will be given on Monday. Mrs. Julie Wy- 
man will be the singer. A feature of the program will be 
a group of songs by Clayton Johns and another by Arthur 
Foote. These be accompanied by the composers. 
Mrs. Wyman will also sing several French songs by 
Chaminade, Hahn and others. 

SE & 

Mrs. Antoinette Szumowska’s piano recital takes place 

next Thursday afternoon, April 2, in Steinert Hall. 


Se << 


a distinct success. 


will 


The soloists for the Bach Mass which the Cecilia will 
sing April 8 are Mrs. Rice, Miss Hussey, Miss Griggs, 
Arthur Beresford and Ellison Van Hoose. 


eS <= 


The fourth of Miss Lincoln’s Sunday afternoon con- 
certs for the benefit of the Mount Pleasant Home will 
take place Sunday afternoon, March 29. Stephen Town- 
send sing “Vision Fugitive,” by Massenet; Miss 
Lincoln, Ellison Van Hoose and Mr. Townsend will sing a 
trio from “Attila”; Mrs. Langdon Frothingham will play 
three piano solos, and for the second part of the program 
these artists will present Homer Norris’ composition, “The 
Flight of the Eagle.” 


will 


Se = 


Heberlein Herman, violoncellist, will give a recital in 
Steinert Hall Monday evening, April 6, assisted by Miss 
Greta Masson, soprano, and Miss Annah May Howe, and 
William P. Uhlig, violoncellist, with Miss Annie Uhlig at 
the piano. 


=S= & 


rhe People’s Choral Union on Sunday evening at Sym- 
Hall gives its sixth annual concert. The program 
with John K. Paine’s cantata, “The Nativity,” fol- 
lowed by Von Weber’s cantata, “In Constant Order”; 
Mozart's Motets, “Ave Verum” and “Honor, Praise and 
Power,” and Edgar Stillman Kelly’s composition for chorus 
and piano, “Captain, O, My Captain.” The Boston 
Festival Orchestra will assist, and the soloists are: Mrs. 
Bradbury, Miss Alice Mabel Stanaway, Clarence B. Shir- 
ley and Leverett B. Merrill, directed by S. W. Cole. 


phony 
opens 


Creatore and his band will appear in concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 4, and Sunday 
evening, April 5. 


—_—__——__©- CABLE ADDRESS: MORINBAND-@©———— 


MORI 


AND HIS 


Goncert Band. 





Eminent soloists from Paris Conservatery end celebrated bands of the Freach A: my. 


Now Booxktina FOR SEASONS 1908-1904. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


CAFE MARTIN, 





26th Street, between Fifth Avenue and Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE; 2814 MADISON. 


The Gabrilowitsch recital at Chickering Hail this after- 
noon is postponed on account of his illness. He will give 
two recitals here next month. 

se & 

A musicale took place at the residence of S. N. Noyes 
at West Newbury March 15. Of the many concerts given 
during recent years this one had the most unique pro- 
gram. It was for wind instruments, with piano, no 
stringed instruments being used. The participants were: 
W. M. Sturtevant, flute; Frank D. Clark, clarinet; John 
Netsch, oboe; G. M. Holmes, horn; A. Yagerhorn, bas- 
soon, and H. N. Noyes, piano. 


=e = 


Mrs. Margaret Hamilton and Sullivan A. Sargent gave 
a song recital at Mrs. Nathan Matthews, Jr.’s on Wednes- 
day. 

eS & 

Two recent concerts at Stamford, Conn., were the con- 
cert given by the Ladies’ Choral Class, under Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Wardwell’s direction, when the class was assisted 
by Miss Anna Harmon and a quartet consisting of Mrs. 
Wardwell, Miss Alice Birch, Miss Jennie Bouton and 
Miss Mabelle J. Graves, and the meeting of the Thursday 
musicale, when the program was given by Mrs. Frederick 
Schuyler Wardwell, soprano, and Mrs. Gertrude von 
Betz, pianist. 

Mrs. Wardwell sang “Die Lorelei,” by Liszt; “Sweet 
Lovers Love the Spring,” Nevin’s “My Desire,” Mac- 
Doweil’s “The Blue Bell,” and Mrs. Beach’s setting of 
Pippa’s song, “The Year’s at the Spring.” 








Boice Pupil’s Recital. 
HE pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, assisted by 
Miss Emily Blanche Allen, violinist, gave a musicale 
at Mrs. Boice’s studios, 28 East Twenty-third street, last 
Saturday afternoon. 
The program was as follows: 


DOORN, TE Diltiinsedcséhosscovsvns : - 
Mis Allen. 


Chopin 


Be Pekar Bere Gaskins dbikecccn ddéiinces cates cwiseed Charles Willeby 
Miss Jessie Pogson. 

BERG GE GRO Tin ccvncerbvsccotscocesscctecsncrostccessese i 
Master Legaré Fenn 

The Sweetest Flower That Blows....... jcc 


Miss Fannie van Deusen 


Grieg 


van der Stucken 


Villamalte ..0.00.scesee piscpaensinnes J. Raff 
Miss Helen Ingersoll 

Believe Me. ° évccwls Stewart 

Oft in the Stilly Night se Lansing 


At Lee, Eastman and Cloutier 
Graben- Hoffmann 


Misses Boice, 

I Feel Thy Angel Spirit 
Mrs 

Romantic Melodies..... 


Wood and Mr. At Lee. 


Dvorak 


Most Wondrous It Must Be.. Franz Rus 


Miss Bessie Cheney 


WME <i. ccrvcsdeddeccovccocescvcvescseesi ; Nollét 
Waltz, A flat.........cccccceeceecesons . Chopin 
Mrs. Fenn. 

Pipes of Pam......ccccccccccce as .. Elgar 


Porter F. At Lee. 


THD carsédcvees hebian ead ~ Rachmaninoff 
Miss Ingersoll. 
Elsa’s Traum.. poghipdendoddesewacasesive Wagner 
Lucie Boice-Wood 
BAA, . 646ccsccvss cocesnevctocessbtaccesenectense Wieniawski 


Miss Allen. 
Love’s Dream After the Ball..............0+++ ° 
Ladies’ Quartet. 
Putemeies tb Be.s.cvcccescvccctsovcccssssoues 


Housley 


Franz Liszt 


Schenck. 

66 HE Summer Sea” and “Love Me Forever” are two 

of Mr. Schenck’s songs which are rapidly attain- 
ing popularity. They were sung last summer by Madame 
Gadski in Germany, receiving hearty applause. Madame 
Gadski has sung these songs in New York, Philadelphia 
and other cities, where they have met with equally flat- 
tering receptions. 

At a gathering at the prima donna’s apartment lately 
she sang nothing but Schenck’s songs. 

These as well as other songs of the same composer are 
gaining in popularity and are seen more and more fre- 
quently on the programs of our leading singers. 

Madame Gadski preparing some new songs by 
Schenck which she hopes to sing shortly. His Sonata 
for piano and violin, dedicated to Mr. Kneisel, has just 
appeared from the press of Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Piano Tuning 


Good piano tuners earn $6 to $8 per day. With the aid of the 
Tune-a-pl one, anyone can become a successful tuner. Write for 
particulars. NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 
5 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Winifred TITUS 


Bopranc. 
Management LOUDON 6, CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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HE illness of Ellison Hoose necessitated a 
rearrangement of the program for the last con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music Friday night, March 20 
Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the soloist, played 
the Concerto in G minor, by Saint-Saéns. She performed 
the same work at the concert by the orchestra in Carne- 
gie Hall, Thursday. The orchestra played Wagner's 
“Faust” overture; Charpentier’s Suite, “Impressions of 
Italy,” and the new overture, “Liebesfrihling,” by Georg 
Schumann, z composer who has lived a busy life in four 
German cities, Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin and Bremen. The 
new overture was played at the second Manhattan con- 
cert Saturday afternoon, and the Wagner and Charpentier 
works were performed Thursday night. A report of the 
two Carnegie Hall concerts will be found on another 
page of this issue of THE Musicat Courier 


van 





Appended is the combined program of the five con 
certs given in Brooklyn by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra this season: 

Overture (Suite) No. 2, in B minor, for strings, flute and 
piano accompaniment eeeecescsesesees Bach 


Beethoven 


.. Beethoven 


Symphony No. s....... - 

Overture to Leonore, No. 2 j 

Song with orchestra, An die Hoffnung 
Anton von Rooy 


... Beethoven 


Suite, L’Arlésienne, No. 1. sizet 


Italy... Charpentier 


Impressions of 
Overture to the opera, The Water Carrier ‘ 
Sea Pictures, two songs from a cycle of five for contralto and 
orchestra, Be occes 
Stances de Sapho, from Sapho 4 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn 
Pibroch Suite for violin and orchestra 
T. Adamowski 
Symphony No. 4, Italian...... a 
Concerto for Violin, in E minor, op. 64 
Miss Maud MacCarthy 
the Lord Is Mindful of His 


Cherubini 


op Elgar 


Gounod 
.. Mackenzie 


..Mendelssohn 
...» Mendelssohn 


from St. 
Mendelssohn 


rioso, But Own, 
Paul ; ‘ 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 


from Titus ..Mozart 


Recitative and aria, Nie soll mit Rosen 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 


Overture to The Betrothed of the Tsar Rimsky- Korsakoff 
Concerto for Cello, No. 2 Rubinstein 
Miss Elsa Ruegger 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2 Saint-Saén 
Madame Szumowska 


Symphony No. 2... ‘ Robert Schumann 
Liebesfrihling Overture. 


..-Georg Schumann 


Overture, Santa Claus. H. R. Shelley 
Symphony No. s...... «++. Tschaikowsky 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm, from Die Walkiire........Wagner 
Wotan...... ; Anton von Rooy 
BFE GRRE ioinc «do cee 00k 0 0000690 000085000 .... Wagner 















David Bispham and Miss Anna Otten gave the pro- 
gram at the second Watters Musical Morning in the 
Pierrepont Assembly Rooms 


es << 


The recital given by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett and M. N 
Bowman, in the Assembly Hall of Adelphi College, Thurs 
day night of last week, proved one of the best concerts 
given there this or any other year. Dr. Hanchett played 
the “Sonata Pathetique,” by Beethoven, a sonata by Scar- 
latti, a fantaisie by Dayas, a minuet by Schubert, Liszt's 
Waldesrauschen,” a study by the same composer and the 
Polonaise in A flat. Students were 
helped by Dr. Hanchett’s interpretations, and music lovers 
delighted. Mr. Bowman, a vocalist with an agreeable tenor 
voice, sang a cycle of Gypsy songs by Dvorak, and songs 
by American and English composers. 


= = 


Tonight (Wednesday) Arthur Whiting’s song 
Floriana,” will be sung at Association Hall, by Miss Edith 
Chapman, Miss Marguerite Hall, John Young and Francis 
The composer will direct the performance at the 


Chopin especially 


cycle, 


Rogers. 
piano, and in addition will play several piano solos. 
ee = 
Friday night, March 27, Leopold Winkler will give the 
third in a series of recitals at Wissner Hall 
= <= 
Joseph Horodas, a Russian pianist, announces a concert 
at Wissner Hall, for Saturday evening, March 28. Vera 
de Bassini and Chevalier de Bassini, vocalists, are to assist 
in a program that can best be described as eclectic, since 
it includes works by Russian, German, Hungarian, Italian 
French and Polish composers. 


@e & 


A new oratorio, “The Passion of Christ,” is to be sung 


at the Academy of Music tomorrow night (Thursday), by 
Barbera, a young Italian resident of Brooklyn 
== <= 
Shanna Cumming will be the soloist at the Arion 


concert at the Academy of Music Thursday evening, April 
2. The conductor, Arthur Claassen, has arranged a bril- 
liant program for this event, which is to be under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute 


=e = 


Thursday evening, April 2, is the date of the concert by 


the Temple Choir. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be sung, 


under the direction of Edward Morris Bowman. The 
soloists announced are Miss Bessie May Bowman, Miss 
Ida Smith, John Young and Dr. Carl E. Dufft 


ft ee 


Richard V. Mooney, a promising young baritone, gave 
He 


a recital in the Berkeley Institute last week. was as 


sisted by Miss Florence E. Bishop, soprano; Joseph Lei 
kowitz, violinist, and Herbert S. Sammond, pianist. Mr 
Moeney is a soloist in the choir of the church of S 


Xavier 


to the building fund of the church 


= <= 


Francis The proceeds of his recital were given 





Laura Lengfelt, Jeannette Fowler, Edna Soldam, Mrs 
L. H. Blaine, Elizabeth Granger, May Goldman, Mabel 
F. Jeffrey and Dr. Clarence D 
in the 


. © 


Jamaica Hospital 


Foster united their talents 
Colonial Hall, Jamaica 


t the 


program of a concert at 


Monday night of this week for the benefit of 





A GIFTED LAMBERT PUPIL. 
HURSDAY 


one of his delightful artists’ recitals at the New York 
College f Music Mme. Gadski, of the Opera, the 
main attraction, with a very worthy little artistic 
in the of Miss Elsa Breidt, of Mr 
Mme. Gadski was scheduled to sing an aria from Man 


(accompanied by 


afternoon Alexander Lambert arranged 


was 


partner 


person a pupil Lambert 


inelli’s “Ero e Leandro” the composer ) 


and some songs by Schumann, Schubert and Franz. How 


such was the success of these numbers that the gen- 


ever 

erous singer added a second aria from “Ero e Leandro,” 
and almost a half dozen of Tauberts charming children’s 
songs. Even then it was only after repeated recalls that 
Mme. Gadski was allowed to leave the stage She sang 


with her usual taste and finish. 


Miss Breidt has not yet attained to the dignity of long 


skirts, but already she has acquired an astonishing degree 


ef musicianship and of technic. In Chopin's D flat Prelude 
pathetic tone nicely 
colored, and well tempered with Etude 


composed by Miss Breidt is a melodious and brilliant com 


the young pianist displayed a large, syn 


pedal An 


the 


le = 


pilation of staccato chords and double notes in rapid flights 


The piece reveals undeniable talent for composition, and 
was played with surprising bravura. In Moszkowski’s 
Caprice Espagnol,” and Xaver Scharwenka’s Scherzo 
from his B flat Minor Concerto, the young pianist proved 


fleetness of hngers, 


herself possessed of all the crispness 


of passage work and clarity of touch that 


stinguish most 


of the advanced pupils of Alexander Lambert 


It seems hardly necessary to add that the interesting con 


cert attracted an audience large, feminine and unmistak 


} 


ly enthusiastic 


Recital at Mrs. Scoville’s School. 


RIDAY afternoon of last week at an “at home” given 


at Mrs. Scoville’s School, Fifth avenue and 126th 
treet, Mrs. Eugenie Baylis Abt sang the following 
songs 
Obstination eeee Fontena $ 
Wiegenlied Brahms 
Uegetald cccocsscoesescs Schubert 
When Love Is Gone Hawley 
Die Bekehrte Max Stange 
My Star Hil! 


Mrs.. Abbott adds to a beautiful voice and an admirable 


method intelligence in reading her subjects, and the re 
sult is always an artistic and sympathetic rendering 


Miss Ellen Gorton Davis was accompanist 
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ITH. today’s issue of Tae MustcaL CourIER 
the paper has reached its No. 1,200, which 
means 1,200 consecutive weeks of publication. 
During these 1,200 weeks some of the greatest 
events in the recent history of music have been 
recorded in the columns of the 
paper. It is impossible to say 
at this moment how many great 
musical geniuses were born during these 1,200 
weeks. They have not had time yet to indicate 
their talents, if there are any, although Mozart and 
Beethoven and Wagner and Liszt and many others 
before their twenty-second year had already given 
indications of their future import. During these 
1,200 weeks also a great many have died, a great 
many musical geniuses have departed, chief among 
whom we can mention Richard Wagner, Anton 
Rubinstein, Franz Liszt, Johannes Brahms, Verdi 
and Tschaikowsky and such composers as Am- 
brose Thomas, Amilcare Ponchielli, Robert Franz, 
Sullivan, Hans von Bulow, Joseph Rheinberger, 
Jacobson, Delibes, Gounod and Bizet and Godard, 
and Johann Strauss and hundreds of others, the 
number of reproductive artists dying during this 
period being equivalent to thousands. 


NUMBER 1,200, 


It is now approaching a quarter of a century, 
this period of publication of this Musica Cou- 
RIER, and the paper has reached a stage where it 
is accepted as the universal medium of musical in- 
formation. It is the only musical paper published 
on the globe that is independent of any institutions. 
Musical papers until the present time have usually 
been published by musical publishers in the in- 
terests of their publications, or through some com- 
binations of one kind or the other; but as separate 
corporations distinctly independent, not allied in 
any way with any artists or artistic institutions, 
manufacturing interests, publication interests, or 
business interests of any kind, this paper stands 
alone as the only successful publication of its kind. 

The twelve hundredth number also indicates that 
the paper has reached a high water mark circula- 
tion, for it can be found for sale all over the world, 
in addition to the fact that its subscription alone 
covers tens of thousands of readers a week. In 
fact, it is impossible at the present time to state 
exactly how many people read THE Musica 
CouRIER, because the subscription and news-stand 
sales do not indicate the circulation by any means. 
For instance, there are thousands of vocal studios 
and studios where instrumental music is practiced, 
and THE MusicaL Courier is received each week 
in those studios and the pupils read it as they pass 
in and out while waiting for their lessons. In some 
studios the paper is read every week by a hundred 
people or more. There are also thousands of 
libraries that have the paper on file, where it is read 
weekly by great numbers of people. Then, too, 
there are music stores all over the world that keep 
the paper, which is read during the week by the 
visiting musicians that purchase music, hundreds 
of them reading the copy on file. Therefore, it is 
impossible to state the number of readers, but it 
must be an enormous aggregation that is now in- 
fluenced by what is published in this paper. 

The correspondence of THE MustcaL CouRIER 
penetrates all parts of the globe. There are many 
events in music which are happening that are not 
published because they are not adapted for public 
notice, but they are known in this office through 
the correspondents of this paper, who, in their re- 
spective communities, are in close touch with all 
musical events of any consequence so far as the 
least information is concerned. As to its critical 
department, its reviews, its editorial departments, 
and its advertising patronage, these are facts that 
are known by everyone, and the appearance of the 
paper itself is an indication that strength, vitality 
and enterprise govern its management. 

In addition to this Wednesday paper there is a 
Saturday Extra published which is devoted to the 


music trade industries. This is also a large paper 
which has been published for nearly 400 weeks. 
The two papers together therefore represent the 
most important publication in the line of music 
journalism that has ever been Known. The paper 
represents no class, no school, no clique, no com- 
bination. The paper has no policy, because music 
is motion—it changes every moment—and a fixed 
policy would mean that Richard Wagner would 
have been ignored, just as it would mean that to- 
day Richard Strauss would be relegated into insig- 
nificance. No musical paper can have a fixed 
policy, for, as we have said before, music is motion, 
movement, progression, and this paper must move 
and progress with music. It cannot have a classical 
policy, it cannot have a romantic policy, or an old 
policy, or a new and modern policy—it must have 
no policy in order to accommodate itself to the 
movement of music, for music has no policy. There 
are people in music who are musical politicians, 
who play music or with music for their own indi- 
vidual benefits, but these are carefully attended to 
in the columns of this paper as we go along. 

As for the paper itself it is the organ of news and 
musical information of the world. Those who are 
now associated with it can hardly be actively en- 
gaged in the work of publication when the next 
period is to be celebrated covering the same num- 
ber of weeks. Some of the younger members of 
the corporation may, however, still be associated 
with it, and to them we recommend a careful study 
of the files of the past so that they may learn how 
necessary it is to keep in view the one point, and 
that is, that a musical newspaper should publish the 
news, should be independent in its editorial posi- 
tion, should be neutral in its criticisms, and should 
be just to everyone as far as that is possible within 
the functions of the human mind. They should 
keep themselves free from all entanglements, they 
should remain journalistic, and they should keep 
in view the principles of modern American news- 
paper publishing, which aims chiefly at circulation 
and the development of readers, so that those who 
advertise in the columns of the paper may receive 
the benefit of the circulation for which they pay. 
There is no one who advertises in this paper who 
can pay for anything else but that. The paper has 
always maintained the rule that its critical and edi- 
torial departments must be absolutely separated 
from its business departments, and its success is 
chiefly due to this principle. 

As for the advertising in Tuz— Musica CourRIER 
the fact is apparent that those who do not take ad- 
vantage of the advertising columns are unknown. 
No one is very well acquainted with artists and 
musicians that are not advertising in THz MusicaL 
Courier. They are living in obscurity and are 
doing a great wrong and injustice to themselves, 
because if they are talented they will quickly learn 
that fact through the columns of THE MusIcaL 
Courter, and if they are not talented they will also 
learn it, and will then adopt some other pursuit. 
Every musician of any consequence with brains 
and intelligence will take advantage of the columns 
of THe MusicaL Courter and of its vast army of 
readers, will be presented in some shape or other 
before them so that his professional standing or 
career will be of use to him. 





LL the Pittsburg papers refer to the record 
breaking concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
at the matinee of March 14, when Lillian Blauvelt 
was the soloist. This successful singer drew the 
largest house that was ever drawn in a matinee of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra. People were turned away 
from the doors. Private advices from Pittsburg 
are to the effect that she sang in a most artistic 
manner. In fact, the whole season for Blauvelt has 
been unprecedentedly large both in receipts and 
attendance. 





Ry February 13 the anniversary of Richard 

Wagner’s death was fittingly observed 
throughout Germany and Austria by commemora- 
tive performances of the master’s operas. Let us 
glance through an incomplete roster of these per- 


formances. In Berlin there 
WAGNER AND was given “Tristan and 
SOME CRITICS. Isolde”; in Leipsic, “Das 
Rheingold”; in Dresden, 


“Tristan and Isolde”; in Hamburg, “Siegfried” ; 
in Munich, “Tristan and Isolde”; in Vienna, “Lo- 
hengrin”; in Prague, “Tannhauser”; in Frank- 
fort, ‘“Meistersinger”; in Breslau, “Gotterdamme- 
in Brunn, 
in 


in Cologne, “Meistersinger” ; 
Mannheim, “Lohengrin”; 
and Isolde’; Bremen, 
“Meistersinger”; in Darmstadt, “Flying Dutch- 
man”; in Wiesbaden, ““Tannhauser’’; in Mayence, 
“Lohengrin”; in Dusseldorf, “Siegfried’’; in Essen, 


rung’; 
in 
Tristan 


‘’Tannhauser’” ; 


Strassburg, in 


“Gotterdammerung”’; in Koenigsberg, “Tann- 
in Nuremberg, “Flying Dutchman’; in 
Dessau, “Iristan and Isolde’; Metz, “Lohen- 
grin’; in Kiel, ““Walkure”; and in Erfurt, “Tristan 


and Isolde.” 


hauser”’; 
in 


['wenty-five performances of Wagner operas on 
one night, within a radius of several hundreds of 
How many Wagner operas were given in 
The only Wagner 


miles! 
this country on February 13? 
performance in America on that date was a presen- 


tation in New York of Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro”! 
How many Wagner performances were given 


this season (up to date) in all of the United States? 
Exactly twenty-seven—at the Metropolitan Opera 


House in New York. 


is therefore inevitable that in the two small coun- 


rhe astounding deduction 


tries, Germany and Austria, there are given on a 
Wagner performances than 
What a 


single night more 
America accomplishes in a whole year! 
proud record for us! 

And yet we have on the New York daily press 
men who stoutly assert that the true connoisseurs 
of Wagner live in this town, that we have taught 
foreign artists how to sing Wagner, that Europe 
has never known such Wagner performances as 
we give in New York (which is in a measure true), 
and that in this burg reside the ablest and shrewd- 
est, and most erudite commentators in the world, 
of the music dramas of Richard Wagner. These 
men that write and sell words have even presumed 
to publish books on Wagner, on his operas, how he 
should be sung, and how he should be listened to. 
hey have tried to explain, too, what Wagner 
really meant in his poetry and his music. 

The polite question presents itself of course as to 
and audacious commentators 
gained their experience? Does one hearing of a 
Bayreuth cycle make of a man forever afterward a 
critic competent to hold a position on a New York 
daily? Many of these men have not even had that 
one hearing. Of what weight are these men’s dicta 
on Wagner when it is known that within the year 
they hear only twenty-seven performances of his 
works? And these performances are always by 
the same artists, some of whom return here every 
Naturally enough the “eritics” cannot make 
They 


when where these 


year. 
comparisons nor draw logical deductions. 
lose all sense of critical perspective. Their sense 
of observation becomes dulled, their perceptions 
blunted. 
“Lohengrin,” for instance, after its first perform- 
ance of the season. How manifestly absurd, there- 
fore, are the opinions of such men when they criti- 
cise the “diction,” the “delivery,” the ‘‘interpreta- 


They are “written out” on the subject of 


tion,” and even the “breathing” of singers that 
have received their training abroad. 


Some of these upper reporters go farther and 
presume to pit their puny opinions in questions of 
“proper interpretation” against even Mme. Cosima 
Wagner, who certainly acquired her knowledge at 
first hand from the master himself. 


What a laugh- 
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ing stock our daily newspaper critics make of them- 


selves and our public in the eyes of the foreign art- 
ists that come to sing Wagner for us. Is it any 
wonder that abroad they regard us as the most un- 
musical country in the world? 

With all our boasted culture and refinement, and 
acumen, and taste, we have in New York, the 
metropolis of our great country, only two men that 
are thoroughly competent to write an expert criti- 
cism of a Wayner opera. These two men are 
Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, and the bril- 
liant critic of the Herald. As for the rest of New 
York’s daily newspaper writers on music? It is to 





be ashamed! 
S' )ME time ago THe MusicaL Courier pub- 
lished an editorial article concerning the pro- 
posed concert tour through Canada of Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, of London, 
in connection with orches- 
tral concerts, and this paper 
stated that the orchestra was not that of Theodore 
Thomas that 
Thomas Orchestra was engaged for the tour. It 


WE WERE RIGHT. 


and no player of the Theodore 


now appears that the statement was correct, as the 
subjoined letter shows: 


Cycle of Musical Festivals of the Domis { Canada, } 
March 12, 1903. { 
Dear Mr. Rosenpecker—I heas some of your friends 


(instrumentalists) in Chicago are very busy writing over 
to England to point out that your orchestra is not Theo- 
Band. Sir Alexander and I know that 
and I have taken great pains to have your 
from the 


dore Thomas’ 


periectly well, 
name connected in every instance com- 
the 


What funny people musicians are at times, creating mis 


very 
mencement with Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
chief and fabricating stories out of their own minds pure- 
ly. I never stand for deception or anything pertaining in 
the slightest degree to such. I am very pleased and so is 
Sir Alexander to have both you and your orchestra a 
factor in the festivals, and I have taken good care to let 
everybody know it Outside of doing 


this I have had nothing further to remark. With kind re- 


is your orchestra 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Cuarces A. E 

It will be seen that Charles Harriss, who is soon 
to be Sir Charles A. E. Harriss, confirms this state- 
ment with the foregoing letter, which states that it 
is not the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. That was 
all there was to it. It may be any other orchestra, 
but so long as it is not that orchestra and the peo- 
ple of Canada now know it and have it confirmed 
through the original statement made in THE Must- 
CAL COURIER, the truth is known. 


gards, 
HARRISS 





ERE is an interesting table of opera per- 
formances given by Maurice Grau during his 
nine seasons at the Metropolitan Opera House: 


Total 
Subscrip- Represen No of 

Season tion Weeks. tations Operas 
1891-1892 13 506 23 
1892-1893 (No opera on account of fire in opera house.) 
1893-1894 ‘ eaatete: 7 60 18 
1894-1895. - cea . 68 22 
1895-1896 ; ite a 87 20 
SN it» cna eaeecen ws, OR 72 24 
1897-1898 (No opera.) 
1898-1899 Se 17 105 27 
ee eee 15 104 30 
OUD O08 bes ivi os oak. wks 15 86 28 
1QO1-1g02 artes deol! 68 25 
BQDS-IGGR. c ccccccvcecvces 17 100 32 


i another column will be found an extended re- 
port of the opening of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s Beethoven Cycle. New York could not have 
such a festival without a permanent orchestra. It 
seems strange that the American metropolis can- 
not support an institution possessed by almost 
every small town in Germany. And there the peo- 
ple support a vast standing army, pay taxes on 
their income, and even on their religion! The 
lovers of good horses have their Speedway in New 
York, but the lovers of good music in this city 
must do without their permanent orchestra. Truly 
we are at times a strangely inconsistent people. 
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HILIPP BERGES has published what he calls 
“a great indiscretion.” He reports a dialogue 
with his friend Emil Krause, 


quest to hear of the latter’s experiences in America 


result of his re 


the 


‘You will not report it said Krauss | 
coughed in an injured 
A GERMAN VIEW OF tone | thought,’ he 


as you 


AMERICAN CRITICS, = Continued, ‘that, 


are half American and 
the Americans bring what they call business into 
everything—art, science, private lif os 
coughed again, and said: ‘What do you take m 


for? ‘I do not allude to you,’ Krause replied, ‘but 


I was thinking of some musical Yankees who have 
\merican 


left traces in my memory. One day an 


conductor came to me full of business 
“*Professor?’ 
“*At your service!’ 

‘O. K. My name is X. Y. I have engag 


orchestra here to give concerts in Boston. It 


ed an 
will 
previously play in Hamburg and you must write a 
criticism on it.’ 

“*That is my profession,’ | replied 

“*All right. Take this bit of paper!’ and he stuck 


under my nose a hundred mark bill. His impu- 
dence made me smile, but I said indignantly 
“*What do you mean by such an offer! It is an 
insult!’ 
“*Nit. No insult at all. The committee in Bos 


ton has allowed 100 marks‘ for a good criticism, and 


you must write it.’ 


‘I cannot promise till I have heard the orches 
tra.’ 

“*VYou shall hear it and be astounded. But take 
it; time is money!’ 

7 will not take it There's the nd the mat 
ter.’ 

God in Heaven! How proud ire, Pro 
fessor! With us in America to pay for a good 
criticism is business.” He went away in a rage. | 
went to the concert next day and found the mu 
sicians excellent, and was able to publish a favor 


Next morning in came the American 
Take it ou can do so 


wrote 


able notice. 


again. ‘Bravo! Bravo! 


now with a good conscience, for you 


notice.’ 
he ne wspaper 


. Phe 


man 


“T told him I was paid by t 
derstand a 


said, ‘can never u1 
is offered. You 


Americans,’ he 


refusing money when it too 


proud. But I'll invent some reason to make you 


take it.’ 
“A week afterward he 


came back, radiant. ‘Hut 


rah! I have got the reason. You must write a 
notice for the Bostoner Deutsches Tageblatt, and 
Ill pay a hundred marks for it.’ 

“I could agree to this, so I took the money, and 


both parties were satisfied.”’ 


f the wing both 


HE music reporter « Sun is gr 


impolite and inconsistent. Last week he 


“It is a popular delusion, fostered by a vile 


that 


wrote: 


and vituperative press, the performances at 


the Opera are not preceded by enough rehearsals.” 


This sounds very well, but how about the Sun re 
porter’s own assertions in another column of his 
paper, that Mozart’s “Don Giovanni’ was given 


( sadski 


without a single rehearsal, and that Mm« 
refused to learn her role in “Der Wald” until one 
week before the opera’s first performance: 


definite assurance on the 


HERE must be 
Patti herself that she 


some 
part of is to concertize 
in this country before the local managers through 
out the land will earnestly consider the proposition, 
and unless they do so her own managers will not 
be able to make a financial success. Her voice is 
said to be in better condition than it has been for 
years past, and there are many people in this coun 
try who desire to hear her. She must therefore 
officially announce her tour here and without delay, 
if she wishes her own managers to succeed in plac- 


ing their contracts. 
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The Critic's 


Opportunity. 





‘Der Wald” and the Critics. 





TWENTY-FIRST PAPER. 





Miss Bingham and Her Opinions. 

| N glancing over the comments of Miss Bingham 

in the New York World of March 15 one is 
forcibly struck by the fact that the actress is often 
dangerously near the truth, and never nearer than 
when she says “‘the critic is not before the footlights 
expecting any pleasure”; that he “would probably 
rather be somewhere else with a pipe”; that he is 
“always in a hurry,” and that he has “jaded tastes.” 
Miss Bingham’s strictures are designed to apply 
only to the dramatic critics; but, as a truth once 
out cannot be limited in its application, it is found 
that they apply, with rather more force, to the mu- 
sic critics. 

The critic must go to the opera, whether he is in 
the mood for hearing music or not, and such is the 
perversity of human nature that this fact alone is 
often sufficient to queer the whole performance so 
As Balzac has observed, 
“a profession is like matrimony; we come at last 


far as he is concerned. 


to see only its annoyances”; and, on this principle, 
the critic comes at last to look upon the opera or 
the play as a necessary evil and thus, by the very 
exigencies of his position, becomes the least quali- 
fied of all persons to pass upon it as a work of art. 
He must, nevertheless, go to every performance; 
not Only to the good ones, those that he might 
choose to hear were he free to choose, but to all of 
them, good, bad and indifferent, until his powers 
of perception are so blunted that it is impossible for 
him to tell what is going on around him; yet he 
must, on pain of losing his means of livelihood, 
make shift to convey in print some notion of the 
He is condemned 
to the weariness, the deadening influence of repe- 


impression he did not receive. 


tition; the stagnation that results from witnessing 
week after week the same operas sung by the same 
persons and the necessity for finding something to 
say On themes long since exhausted. It is little 
wonder that under these conditions criticism dwin- 
dies to the merest fripperies, taking refuge finally 
in personalities that are neither gracious nor digni- 
fied; that when something is presented that affords 
an opportunity for intelligent and original com- 
ment it finds the critics either dead or sleeping; 
but it is unfortunate that the fate of any achieve- 
ment, however slight its promise, should be decided 
by such criticism, even temporarily. 

\fter a careful reading of the comments that ap- 
peared in the daily papers concerning “Der Wald” 
and comparing the spontaneous utterance of the 
morning after with the more labored, if not mature, 
the “ruminating mind” that followed 
mm Sunday, one is able to appreciate the editorial 


produc ts of 


comment on Miss Bingham’s suggestion that the 
critic be “allowed to go home and write his criti- 
cism at his leisure.” The editor shows an inclina- 
tion to mirth in the footnote which he appends to 
He has doubtless discovered that 
in the case of the critic the utterances of reflection 


this suggestion 


have little value above those of mere impulse. Cer- 
tainly, making due allowance for the circumstance 
that the novelty was presented at the end of the 
season, the of the critics was as 
“jaded” as possible, the fact remains that the three 
days intervening between the “cursory view” and 
the Sunday résumé resulted in no appreciable 
ripening of judgment, no definite position sup- 


when “taste” 


ported by a principle; no disposition to discuss 
seriously a work that all admitted to be serious in 
intent and philosophical in treatment. 

Standing in the aisle of the opera house on the 
night of the performance the critic of the World 
was heard to remark with oracular solemnity that 
the orchestration of “Der Wald” was “thin in 
places,” and his criticism the next morning, which 
is given below, amounts to little more than this. 

The World, March 12: 

It weuld be pleasant to speak in words of praise of 
“Der Wald,” but that is impossible. As a whole it is 
ragged in plot, the symbolism is far-fetched and the real- 
ism is crude. The music is monotonous in its lack of 
melodic matter. One or two of the choruses have a cer- 
tain impressiveness and there is a duet for the tenor and 
soprano which has a final impassioned phrase, All else 
is without lyric charm, dramatic force or character ex- 
pressiveness. ‘The orchestration is better. It has thin 
places here and there, but in general it is rich and 
broadly vigorous. 

Precisely four times this amount of space, by 
actual measurement, was given to Miss Smyth’s 
appearance, her clothes, her manner of bowing to 
the audience, the place she occupied in the audi- 
torium, the places she might have occupied had she 
accepted all the invitations accorded her; and 
twenty-four lines, against the above eleven, were 
given to an enumeration of the persons present at 
the performance and at the supper that was given 
after it at Sherry’s. To appreciate this fully we 
should bear in mind that “Der Wald” was the one 
novelty of the season; that this was a first night; 
that the opera was by a woman, a circumstance 
that might have been expected to “make copy” 
with the aid of a little enterprise. Yet this eleven 
lines was all that the critic of a morning daily could 
find to say about it, and the criticism of the Tri- 
bune was precisely similar in character, barring 
the personalities, and not much longer. The critics 
of the Times and the Sun, though they wrote more, 
managed to say quite as little that was to the pur- 
pose, the latter contradicting on Sunday the greater 
part of what he had said on Thursday. These 
critics who rose as one man to defend what they 
are pleased to call “American Light Opera”; who 
indefatigably searched the records for “thematic 
coincidences” in support of the same; who discov- 
ered an Aristophanes in the librettist of the “Sultan 
of Sulu” had practically nothing to say of this 
music drama—written by a woman who, as most 
of them admitted, shows a masculine grasp of her 
material. 

Ground and Lofty Tumbling. 

The critic of the Sun as usual gives an interest- 
ing exhibition of ground and lofty tumbling. 

The Sun, March 12: 

The principal characteristics of the work are vigor and 
masculinity No one who did not know would ever sus- 
pect that this score was the work of a woman. It is the 
product of a mind which works far from feminine moods. 
Melting accents of tenderness, sentimentalism, the appeal 
to the sympathies of the young person are wholly absent 
from the work. Unquestionably the stern directness of 
its appeal to calm consideration will summon lions to its 
path toward popularity. 

The Sun, March 15: 

Perhaps a cynical man might be tempted into reflec- 
tions on the difference between Wagner’s treatment of the 
battle of lust with holy love for the soul of a man and 
that of an estimable lady with high art aspirations and a 


tolerable amount of operatic technic. But woman, with 
all her intuition, cannot penetrate this corner of human 
experience, It is just the one thing in life she can never 
know, unless she ceases to be woman. 

If Miss Smyth is laboring under the amiable delusion 
that a sound, healthy, perspiring young woodcutter would 
be in danger of losing his honor under the blandishments 
of a yellow haired, riding habited courtesan, utterly out of 
keeping with the forest and as inharmonious as a G sharp 
in the scale of F major, she is miscalculating the nature 
of man rather strangely. 

It will be seen that the critic of the Sun falls 
back on physiology as the basis of argument; the 
argument ad hominem in its most virulent form; 
but this proves nothing except that the seat of in- 
telligence is not the same in all persons. In re- 
ferring to Heinrich as an “epitomized Tannhauser” 
he shows that he mistakes the purport of the 
drama. Absurdity could scarcely go further, for 
Tannhauser had to run the whole gamut of ex 
perience, including every form of debauchery, in 
order to sift the false from the true; while in the 
case of Heinrich there is no question of the false 
at all. The temptress comes to him, but cannot 
tempt because she finds no material in his simple 
rustic mind on which to work and, unable to se- 
duce, she can only slay. But this fact would neces- 
sarily escape a critic who believes that there is 
only one sort of man in the world and that a me- 
dizval forest and modern civilized society, working 
at high pressure, must turn out the same products. 

The Times, March 12: 

It is difficult to find much import in this sophisticated 
Grimm’s fairy tale. What it illustrates is neither very new 
nor very fit for operatic treatment. The symbolic signifi- 
cance of it all makes no deep impression, and it is out of 
the question to take seriously these dancing peasants, these 
faithful lovers, these deadly, wicked rulers and their deeds 
And if the story itself is thus unimportant, what shall be 
said of the music? The case is one of vaulting ambition 
and a general incompetency to write anything beyond the 
most obvious commonplaces. It is quite lacking in dra 
matic expressiveness, in characterization, in melodic ideas, 
in distinction of any kind. Miss Smyth has been most suc 
cessful in striking the note of folksong that is appropriate 
to the peasantry with which the opera is populated, and 
that is uppermost in the earlier part of the work, as in the 
opening chorus and in the dance. But thenceforward the 
music falls into an inextricable slough of dreariness. In 
the love scenes between Heinrich and Réschen it is en 
tirely unconvincing, and exhibits neither passion nor ten 
derness; they begin an invocation to the forest in an im 
posing manner, but it soon runs out into wandering noth 
ingness; the long scene between Heinrich and lolanthe, 
with the interlude with Rudolff, is a series of interjaculated 
phrases that seem to have small relation to music at all 
There is very little that is either grateful or effective for 
the solo singers. 

Miss Smyth employs the orchestra with great promi 
nence, giving it a continuous and uninterrupted part, and 
charging it with a large share of the dramatic expression 
She has, however, nothing to do with leading motives or 
recurrent themes except for one or two phrases that reap 
pear occasionally, such a Iolanthe’s hunting call, a sinister 
voicing of the evil principles of the opera. Apart from cer 
tain harsh and bizarre passages, it is, on the whole, well 
scored, with not a little of rich coloring and skillful com 
mand of instrumental effect. 


The comment of the Times on March 
practically the same as on March 12, consistent if 
not virtuous, and one who has the patience to re- 
view these various criticisms will be 
escape the conclusion that the persons who wrote 
them did not know what to think of “Der Wald” 
after they had heard it; that so far from being able 
to grasp it in its dual aspect of music and drama 
they were unable to deal with it intelligently in 
either aspect; that because it was the work of a 
woman they were loath to close with it, to commit 
themselves to a serious discussion of it either as 
music or drama. The situation was precisely this. 
It is quite unusual for women to write opera; the 
presumption is against a woman’s doing anything 
wisely and well; therefore there was much risk in 
taking “Der Wald” seriously. The critic of the 
Sun admitted that “the fact that women have never 
done anything that is of the slightest value should 
not be used as an argument against giving them 


15 was 


unable to 
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every chance;” yet when it came to the issue he 
lacked the courage of his own assertion. He was 
not willing to apply his principle in a specific case. 
It was available oniy as a general statement. Per- 
haps the critic’s “corner on human experience” has 
rendered him narrow as well as supercilious. At 
any rate he shows in this attitude precisely what he 
himself would wish to call the feminine type of 
mind—the mind filled with preconceived notions 
that have no root either in experience or reason. 


The Feminine Bugaboo. 

Precisely because the feminine element is with- 
out a record in this branch of art does it need 
watching; for it is liable to burst forth anywhere 
at any time and accomplish anything. Chivalry 
and sentiment aside, coming down to a basis of 
common sense and actual experience, there has 
never been a time in the world’s history when 
women were not capable of doing anything they 
chose to do, from leading armies to sitting in 
judgment upon discussions of the most abstruse 
questions of philosophy. Upon a memorable oc- 
casion a woman led the army of India and gave 
the British such hot work that they had no time to 
discover her sex until she was dead, and then their 
chagrin was so great they were loth to admit the 
truth with the incontrovertible evidence before 
them. Women have been prominent as lawyers, 
writers and doctors from time out of mind, so that 
Shakespeare’s Portia was not so daring a venture 
as she appears at first glance. If it be maintained 
that Boadiceas, Zenobias and Hypatias are not 
numerous, the reply is that Casars, Napoleons and 
Newtons are also rare. It is highly probable that, 
considering the disparity of numbers between the 
two sexes engaged in the various occupations open 
to both today, the percentage of success is as great 
with women as with men. At least the women can 
account for their limited showing in the past by 
the fact that until within the last fifty years their 
time, their energy and their talents have been al- 
most exclusively occupied in a continuous round 
of domestic duties, irksome in their nature, narrow- 
ing to the intelligence and more or less barren of 
results; so that only the most venturesome of the 
sex or those who were placed in conditions ex- 
tremely favorable to broader development were 
able to break through the barriers of convention 
and show what was in them. 

Presumption is always in favor of the man and 
against the woman even now, after so many women 
have shown that they are capable of competing 
successfully with men in many of the occupations 
open alike to both; and a woman who does any- 
thing must do it better than a man would do it in 
the same circumstances in order to get any sort of 
recognition. A woman who wrote such “light 
operas,” for instance, as we see performed in New 
York year in and year out, would not get a hear- 
ing with a manager in a thousand years. When a 
woman like Miss Smyth comes before the public 
with a work which, by reason of its seriousness of 
aim and breadth of treatment, is worthy to rank at 
least with the work of minor composers in the same 
field, the critics cannot find “patience” with which 
to discuss it; and this in America, where, according 
to our own boast, women have a better chance 
than they have anywhere else. For better or for 
worse, through the instrumentality of inventions 
not of their devising, the conditions of life have 
been radically altered for women. The energy so 
long consumed in the discharge of domestic duties 
has been liberated; it cannot remain idle, and there 


is a great deal of it. What is to be done with it? 


Is it to be turned into the various channels of art 
where, judging from the indications, it is sadly 
needed; or is it to be met upon the threshold with 
a “thus far and no farther,” not because it lacks the 
sterling quality of genuine power, but merely be- 
cause it proceeds from a source hitherto dis- 
credited? 





Solid Ground at Last. 


Is it not absurd that a body of men, some of 
whom could not write a decent accompaniment to 
a ballad; who could not analyze correctly the least 
difficult of Miss Smyth’s choruses, should sit in 
judgment and render a verdict that is by many 
considered final upon a work that, whatever its 
merit or demerit, involves so much thought and 
labor? How is it possible to expect the develop- 
ment of native opera in the face of such narrow- 
ness and bigotry, supposing that we had the ma- 
terials for it at hand? With what satisfaction do 
certain of these critics on the morning following 
the repetition of “Der Wald” announce the “sec- 
ond and last’”’ performance! How gingerly they 
touch it even after a second hearing! With what 
an obvious sense of security do they fall back upon 
“La Fille du Régiment”! Here is something that 
it is perfectly safe to discuss. They know that this 
opera is melodious because it was written by Doni- 
zetti, and they have praised Mme. Sembrich for 
so long that they are sure she cannot sing other- 
wise than well. 

The critic of the Sun contends that Miss Smyth, 
never having been a man, cannot possibly portray 
the feeling of a man under the given conditions, 
and therefore Heinrich is an absurd figure. How 
then shall a man who never has been a woman por- 
tray the feelings of a woman under any conditions 
whatever? Concede this premise and literature 
becomes impossible, and so does acting. What 
would become of the writer or actor who could 
only portray the feelings of a man in circum- 
stances through which that writer or actor had 
personally passed? Must a man kill 
order to play “Othello?” What is the imagination 
for if it be not to supply the material which the 


his wife in 


plodding soul is able to gather only by means of 
experiment? If a person is so dull that he must 
pass through the fire to see whether it will burn 
after he has seen innumerable vi¢tims singed in the 
same flame and seen their emotions registered in 
acts of frenzy, he has no place in the world of art 
He cannot create. He must remain a “hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water,” no matter what oc- 
cupation he may “elect” to follow. 

Was it necessary for Shakespeare to kill his 
brother and marry that brother’s wife in order that 
he might portray the king in “Hamlet?” If so, 
how could he portray the incestuous wife? Was 
it necessary for him to unsex himself to paint 
Beatrice, Portia, Ophelia, Juliet and Lady Mac 
beth, characters differing as widely as it is possible 
for characters to differ? Must Dickens kill a man 
as a preparation for writing “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
or Thackeray be born again as a woman, attend a 
young ladies’ seminary, marry a man and betray 
his husband to paint Becky Sharp? Silly as this 
criticism is; untenable as is the proposition upon 
which it rests, the comments offered by the critics 
above quoted on the music of the opera are no 
The 


opera is 


whit more profound or worthy of attention 
critic of the Tribune that the 
worthless from any point of view, but declines to 


declares 


give a reason for his conclusion; he cannot even 
“discuss it with patience.” The critic of the Times 
echoes the sentiment of the Tribune also without 
advancing any reason worthy of consideration; 
while the critic of the World declares that the “or- 
chestration is thin in places” and the critic of the 
Sun opines that the music is lacking in “sensuous 
charm” and yearns for evidences of a “huge and 
palpitating temperament,” without which nothing 
can be accomplished in art. Taking the story ot 
the drama as given by the critic of the Sun himself 
where was the opportunity for the development of 
“sensuous charm” if the music was to fit the 
drama? Could a drama have been more simple in 
plot, more obvious in meaning? Is it possibie tc 
conceive of a scene further removed from the influ- 


ences of “sensuous charm” than a forest glade 








filled with personified powers of Nature, serene, 
passionless, eternal; and peopled with a peasantry 
too rude and simple in their nature to be even daz- 
zled by the vices of civilization when brought face 
to face with them. Across this rustic scene, pure 
and cool as a dripping grotto, blows a blast from 
the furnace of civilization, blighting everything it 
touches; it withers but it cannot pollute. The con- 
flict is short and sharp. There is no time for the 
slow descent to the pit. It is all over in a moment 
and there is nothing in the whole opera which gives 
the cue for “sensuous charm.” 

A Saturnalia in the Forest of Arden could not be 
Nevertheless, the critic de- 
mands sensuous charm. Nothing else will do him 
and he cares not a fig whether the subject calls for 


more unappropriate. 


it or not. 
A Corner in Experience. 

We He is yearning 
for Saint-Saéns’ “Phryne,” “L’Attaque 
du Moulin” and Puccini's “Nanon;” for Duse of the 
palpitating temperament; for anything rather than 
the thing that is before him; and, instead of giving 
his attention to the opera upon the stage, he is 


see where the critic stands. 


Bruneau’s 


thinking of a dozen other things which, in his opin- 
ion, the manager might better have given in its 
place. Without his explicit statement to that ef- 
fect we should be able to see that the “little corner 
of human experience” which the critic seems to be- 
lieve exclusively his own is small indeed. 


from the stand- 


The man who sees life only 
point of personal experience, from the standpoint 
of the actor exclusively, is not only liable to be mis- 
led but necessarily sees but a small part of life; 
while he who looks at life through the lens of the 
imagination draws to him worlds that are beyond 
the ken of experience. This is all the difference 
there is between the art that is universal and the 
art that is limited and personal. The latter may be 
as good as the former as far as it goes; but it neces- 
sarily belongs to a certain place, a certain time, is 
the result of a certain point of view; bears the color 
and the imprint of a given personality. This is all 
the difference there is between Shakespeare and 
Ibsen, between Goethe and d’Annunzio 

By what freak of involuntary cerebration does 
the critic of the Sun hark back to while 
looking at “Der Wald?” Does he Miss 
Smyth to handle her sylvan subject as d’Annunzio 
has handled “La Citta Morta?” he not see 
that the art of Duse, though a gem of purest ray 
and most exquisite polish, is nevertheless a ruby 
That she has fitted her art to 


Duse 
expect 


Can 


and not a diamond? 
the literary genius of her countryman as a glove is 
fitted to the hand, and that her outlook is limited 
to a single point of view? What has the thing that 
we call temperament, the result of artificial stimu 
lus playing against unnatural repression of the im- 
pulses of Nature, to do with the serene atmosphere 
of Miss Smyth’s woodland, the measured passion 
instincts of her 


the healthy 


Because there is a Duse and a 


of her rustics, and 
fauns and nymphs? 
d’Annunzio must the rest of the world go hang? 
And what do the critics mean when they com 


Do they them 


plain of the absence of melody? 
Are they laboring 


selves know what they mean? 
under the “amiable delusion” that there is only one 
kind of melody? What is their idea of the melody 
necessary to “expound and illuminate the signifi- 
cance of the drama as this? 
Would not the music of fauns and satyrs neces 


sarily have a distinctly primitive and simple quality? 


action” of such a 


Does the music of any primitive people sound me- 
Would a Greek 
chorus sound melodious to the modern ear fed 
upon “I} Trovatore” and “La Fille du Régiment”? 
Do they expect a hamadryad or a medizval peasant 


to vocalize like an Italian cantatrice in the heyday 


lodious to the ear of civilization? 


of Rossini? Should a simple woodland scene in 
which the pipe of Pan is the principal solo instru 


ment be orchestrated like a symphonic poem by 
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the amazing Strauss? When the critic of the 

World complains that the “orchestration is thin in 

places,” does he mean that it is inadequate to por- 

tray, to “illuminate,” as the critic would put it, the 
particular scene it accompanies; or does he mean 

simply that it is not an “Anvil Chorus” or a 
“Walkiiren Ritt,” and that therefore it is beneath 

notice? Could it be possible that in this “orches- 

tration thin in places” Miss Smyth was striving 
for a contrast that should express something of the 
difference between the simple, free and open life 
of the woodland and the “sensuous charm” of 
civilization at high pressure, and that the critic 
was too preoccupied to perceive what she was aim- 
ing at? Would not the singing of a choir of birds 
in a budding grove sound “acidulous and tart” to 
the ears of a critic who was gasping for the 
musical atmosphere of “Phryne” and “Nanon”? 
And what about the “symbolism” which they are 
pleased to consider “far fetched” and “obscure”? 
Could anything be more transparent? The thought 
is exalted, in the highest degree adapted to poetic 
treatment and, because of its simplicity, the story 
is admirably adapted to a musical setting. It is 
the reverse of “sombre” and “dreary” to any per- 
son who is capable of looking at it from the stand- 
point of art rather than from that of personal ex- 
perience. Heinrich may not behave precisely as 
some of the critics think he should behave; but 
this proves nothing against the drama. It is not 
necessary for every soul to wallow indefinitely in a 
slough of sensuality in order to reach a conclusion. 
With Miss Smyth’s choice of characters the critics 
have nothing to do. That is her affair entirely. 
Their business is to perecive, first of all, what she 
is trying to do, and, in the second place, how near 
she comes to accomplishing it. Of course, if they 
could not see what she was trying to do they could 
not be expected to know anything about what she 
had done. If they imagine that in Heinrich she is 
presenting an “epitomized Tannhauser,” they can- 
not be expected to comment intelligently upon his 
part in the drama, for he bears about as much re- 
semblance to Tannhauser as Romeo does to Don 
Giovanni. 
E quote from the Sunday Sun the following 
statement: 

Walter Damrosch retains his powers of repartee in spite 
of the fact that he has nothing left to conduct next season 
except himself. A certain newspaper man met him in 
medias res at Madame Sembrich’s musicale on Wednesday 
afternoon and fell into amicable conversation with him. 

“T have been told,” said the scribe, “that the reason 
why I write praise of your musical work is because I arm 
on such friendly terms with you.” 

“Have you written praise of my musical work?” sai¢c 


Mr. Damrosch; “it must have been in a private letter.” 
Sembrich has always had the exquisite taste and 
discretion to invite the critics of the daily news- 


papers to her receptions, and on these occasions 
her press agent is active in dispensing the viands 
and flavors of good things. The foregoing conver- 
sation illustrates the fact that when the critics are 
compelled by THe Musica Courter to publish 
the truth concerning performances in this city, not- 
withstanding their relations with conductors, they 
subsequently write private letters of apology to 
them. This has, however, been generally known; 
there is no especial joke in it except that the Sun 
should print it. 

Here is a specimen private letter of apology: 

My Dear Mr. Conpuctor 
have no control have made it necessary for me to criti- 
cise my paper tomorrow morning more severely 
than I actually should do. My personal and private opin- 
ion concerning your concert tonight is to the effect that 


Circumstances over which I 


you in 


it was superbly conducted with all the intelligence and 
passionate temperament with which Nature has so richly 
endowed you. Living in New York in the midst of mu- 
sical affairs, you will readily appreciate that there was 
nothing personal in my severe criticism which you will 
read tomorrow morning at the time you read this letter, 
and I beg to assure you that I feel fully confident that it 
will not disturb our relations as collaborators in any mu- 
sical works requiring the English text which you may do 
me the honor to compose, with my assistance, Permit 
me to sign myself with due regard for circumstances over 
which neither of us has any control, 

Yours respectfully, 

BILLy THE Goat. 





'™ preliminary rumors regarding the opera 

next season are now filling a great deal of 
space in the papers. A great many notices are 
being written which will 
be found perfectly useless 
by next season when the 
complete status of the affair will have been 
changed in conformity with conditions which will 
then prevail. As for the proposed performance of 
“Parsifal” considerable agitation has already been 
aroused, and the following cablegram from Berlin 
appeared in the Sun of Monday: 

Bertin, March 22.—The intention of Mr. Conried to 
produce “Parsifal” at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, in spite of the protest of Frau Cosima Wagner, 
greatly interests German music lovers, who are divided into 
two parties on the question, and who are arguing their 
respective views vigorously. Those sympathizing with 
Frau Wagner seem to be in the majority, some going so 
far as to prophesy that if Mr. Conried is sustained it will 
mean the end of the Bayreuth festivals, because “Parsifal” 
is always the great feature there, it being possible to hear 
Wagner’s other operas anywhere. 

Professor Scharwenka, a prominent musical authority, 
thinks the reverence due such a great master ought to com- 
pel any manager to respect his and his family’s wishes, 
even if he is legally justified in producing “Parsifal.” 
Moreover, no stage except that of Bayreuth can possibly 
devote the time and care which the production requires. 

It is recalled in support of this view that Humperdinck 
and Richard Strauss expressed a similar opinion when 
Frau Wagner tried to obtain the Reichstag’s assent to the 
prolongation of her rights beyond 1912. Eugen Richter 
opposed the proposal and secured the defeat of Frau Wag- 
ner’s plea on the ground that exception to the law ought 
not to be made in anybody’s favor. 

Felix Weingartner, conductor of the Royal Opera 
House, who may be regarded as the leader of the opposi- 
tion to the Wagner family, contends that the world ought 
not to be deprived of the enjoyment of Wagner’s master- 
piece in order that the composer’s heirs may maintain a 
monopoly. This view seems to be shared by many musi- 
cians of high professional standing. 

So long as there is no decision on the question 
of copyright just so long must the people await 
the final judgment from the United States Supreme 
Court on this involved question of international 
copyright, and just so long must this issue be 
open, all speculation being futile. It is reported 
that Mr. Conried has engaged a number of the 
well known opera singers whose names are so fre- 
quently printed that it is useless to mention them 
here. The type fonts are exhausted in reprinting 
their names, and it is astonishing how patient the 
daily papers are in continually rehashing these 
same personalities in their columns. There must 
be a dearth of important items affecting the public 
welfare when these opera singers can occupy so 


CONRIED RUMORS. 


much space every day. 

This paper has not pursued that plan and will 
not do so. When the engagements are officially 
announced and when everyone should know what 
Mr. Conried is prepared to state, this paper will be 
pleased to publish his prospectus. Until that time 
he is cheerfully smiling at the speculations which 
are indulged in concerning his scheme, and as an 
experienced manager and one accustomed to this 


he probably does not even smile any longer. He 
simply looks upon it as one of the humors of the 
daily newspaper profession. If “Parsifal” is to be 
performed at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season we will hear it. If no arrangements to that 
effect can be made it will not be performed. If it 
is performed certain singers will be engaged to 
sing in it and then they will be heard, and if they 
are not heard, then others will be heard if the opera 
is to be given. If the opera, or the “music drama,” 
as it is called, is to be given at all, then Mr. Conried 
will give it properly, and if he cannot give it under 
proper conditions he will not give it at all, and then 
it will not be heard. It seems that this is about the 
logical conclusion of the thing, but between now 
and that time a great many events are likely to 
take place that will occupy the attention of the 
world of music, among which, of course, is that all 
important factor of the improvement of the Metro- 
politan Opera House stage in conformity with 
modern stage mechanics. ‘“Parsifal” cannot be 
produced until it has been decided definitely how 
and in what manner these improvements are to 
take place. Furthermore, there is nothing to say 
except to remain silent and pay attention to living 


events. 
5 diaper is not too early a time to publish the pi- 
anistic probabilities for next fall, for it is now 
understood that Ferruccio Busoni has secured a 
number of engagements with 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra for next season, and will 
with Theodore 





PIANISTS 
NEXT SEASON. 
play also 
Thomas, and in consequence will come over here. 
The other pianist who is already booking for 
next season is Adele Aus der Ohe. She, too, will 
play orchestral concerts, besides giving many re- 
citals. Both of these artists will play the Steinway 
Concert Grand. 
Harold Bauer is also probable for an American 
tour, although he has not definitely concluded 
whether he will come next season or not, but he 


should come, for he is always welcome here. 
A TELEGRAM from Cincinnati states that the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will under- 


take a festival tour in the Middle West in the spring 


of 1904. 





Dufft at Chautauqua. 

R. CARL E. DUFFT, head of the vocal department at 
D the Chautauqua Institution, announces that the 
teaching staff has been considerably augmented. It was 


found last year that in order to accommodate the large 


number of pupils these additions were necessary. Assist 
ants to Dr. Dufft, in voice training, are to be John T 
Watkins, of Scranton, Pa. and Mrs. Carl E. Dufft, of 


I'he latter will have charge of all beginners 
with Emilio Agra 


New York. 
Arrangements have also been 
monte, of New York city, to give special instruction in 
French and Italian vocal literature and opera. 

The aim of this school is to give the students as com 
prehensive an idea as possible of the different factors mak- 
Tone cul- 


made 


ing up artistic singing, and how to gain them. 
ture will be viewed from the physiological, psychological 
and zxsthetic standpoints, and it is hoped to give the stud- 
ents food for thought and study after they have left and 








have returned to their usual activities as singers or 
teachers. 
Pappenheim at Home March 29. 
ME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM will give an “at 
home” at her residence, The Evelyn, tor West 


Seventy-eighth street, on Sunday afternoon, March 29 
There will be excellent music by well known instrumental 
and vocal artists. This will probably be the first occasion 
for a long time to come that Miss Frieda Stender will be 
heard in New York, because the young artist will sail for 
Europe on April 16 to appear in Germany in grand opera 
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[Extracts from Tue Musicat Courier of March 25, 2003.) 
a AST evening there took place in New York the 

second of the downtown symphony concerts, 
at the underground arena in Poughkeepsie. There 
was present an audience of 60,000 persons, many of 
whom had come from the nearby suburbs, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo and Washington. 
This small attendance made the cozy concert arena 
seem empty and must have been very discouraging 
to the leader, Mr. Ralph Judson Smith, who was 
to conduct his own new psycho-pneumatic sym- 
phonic epic called “A Day in the City.” The or- 
chestra had been increased to 1,400 men, assisted 
by two enormous orchestraphones of 3,200 cornet 
power each. There were besides a mixed chorus 
of 8,500, and more than 4,000 supernumeraries, 
train hands, firemen, builders, drivers, policemen, 
&c. Thus the performance required a total cast 
of 17,100 persons. This spirit of parsimony on the 
part of the management will be certain still further 
to decrease attendance in the future. 

The work itself is a trifle old fashioned, but even 
if it lacks originality Mr. Smith has been able to 
present his material in an attractive manner. The 
opening movement begins with an eloquent silence, 
punctuated at intervals by the whirr of flying 
wagons and pneumatic trains. The episode of the 
milk carts showed clearly that the composer had in 
mind the morning awakening of a great city. There 
were ninety-eight carts in all, and the skill with 
which they were manipulated will be better appre- 
ciated when we remind the reader that the con- 
cert structure is only two and one-half miles square 
and one-half mile high. During the next move- 
ment, entitled “Breakfast,” excellent coffee and a 
plate of “Grit” were served to each member of the 
audience. It goes almost without saying, of course, 
that the concert had begun at 4 a. m., in order to 
lend the proper atmosphere. Promptly at 8 the 
factories opened with a tremendous blast blown 
by 357 trumpets and one orchestraphone. This 
theme elicited well deserved applause, and Conduc- 
tor Smith was forced to bow several times. At this 
moment appeared the subsidiary motive, an aerial 
collision of two excursion trains running between 
New York and its favorite Sunday resort, Palm 
Beach. This was badly managed, as most of the 
passengers were killed outright and thus the ex- 
quisite refrain, “Cries of the Wounded,” could but 
be faintly indicated in the orchestra. Much humor 
cropped out in the development of the middle 
movement, called “Our Subway.” Several hun- 
dred men were seen digging a trench, from which 
there suddenly shot up a huge flame. An ex- 
plosion followed, and twenty-seven workmen were 
killed. The audience enjoyed this part hugely, 
recognizing its satire and its timeliness.. The 
chorus of “Irish Widows” was sung with taste and 
spirit. “At the Circus” was another stirring bit of 
musical characterization, well phrased and superbly 
carried out. There were thirteen rings and a mag- 
nificent menagerie. The races were run around the 
regular one mile track in the arena and provided 
some spirited contests. The music was occasion- 
ally handicapped by the shouts of the bookmakers, 


who had evidently not been sufficiently rehearsed. 
It is estimated that almost $3,000,000 changed 
hands before the last race, a steeplechase for 700 
elephants. A tuneful variation was the “Losers’ 
Song,” for male chorus. “Luncheon” and “Din- 
ner” were received with unmistakable signs of en- 
thusiasm. At 7.45 p. m. came the beginning of the 
coda, “Spring’s Delights,” when without any 
preparation several nitro-glycerine bombs were 
sent into the air and instantly a heavy downfall of 
rain quite drenched the audience. The musical 
critics present knew the score, and at once they 
appeared with a stock of umbrellas, which were 
sold at a handsome profit. At 8.30 came the final 
allegro, “At the Opera.” The work produced was 
Smith’s “Pittsburg Steel Works.” A hotel fire, in 
which many persons were burned, and “Scenes 
from the Tenderloin,” accompanied by the strong 
aroma of tuberoses, ended this promising work 
by one of our most gifted contemporary compos- 
ers. While the score has not the inherent strength 
of Smith’s earlier opus, “Life in the West,” with 
its marvelous cattle stampede and cyclone fugue, 
nor the daring of his humoresque, “Divertissement 
in the Dissecting Room,” at any rate “A Day in 
the City” possesses sufficient energy of its own 
firmly to hold its place on our concert programs 
for some time to come. The next concert, to- 
morrow evening, will have as its chief novelty 
Parr-Burns’ new phreno-cosmic analyphony, “An 
Earthquake in New York.” 


=e & 


The repertoire for this week at the Municipal 
Opera House, on Broadway and 1706th street, will 


be as follows: 
Monday Evening 
“WASHINGTON.” 
(In English.) 
By Henry Jones 
pinks Lawrence Fellowes 
....Miss Isabelle Crawford 
..Sam Dalton 
.Harry Baker 
-Charles Smith 
Mrs. Virginia Black 
...James Montague 
Louis Hall 
Mrs. Bagley 


Washington 
ee 
General Burgoyne 
Lord Cornwallis 
Admiral Howe. 
Janice Meredith.... 
Constable. ... 
Major André 
A Common Scold : ' 
Conductor: F. E. Farley 
Wednesday Evening 
“SAN JUAN.” 
(In English.) 

By THomas Mason 
President Roosevelt 
General Shafter 
A Spy.. 

A Soldier. . 

Sefiora Juanita 
Signorina Amorita 
General Garcia 
A Tree 


Frank Davis 
..Hal White 
weeseeke A. Miller 
.Reginald Rankin 
Isabelle Crawford 
Mrs. Claire Greene 
Dalton 
Barker 


Miss 


..Sam 
: . William 
Conductor: R. J. Smith 
Friday Evening. 
“PARKHURST.” 
(In English.) 
By Rate Juvson SMITH 
...J. E. Billford 
..++++.Hal White 
Harry Baker 
..E. A. Miller 
George Golden 
..-.Sam Dalton 
.Miss Anna Marion 
.Mrs. Claire Greene 
Mrs. Parke-Wells 
Reginald Rankin 
ce ad . .... William Barker 
Conductor: F. E. Farley. 


Burgomaster Low 
Charles Parkhurst 
Edward MacDowell 
William T. Hearst 
Anthony Comstock 
Commissioner Greene 
Fritzi Scheff. 

Carrie Nation 

Statue of Liberty 

A Gambler 
A Detective 


Saturday Afternoon. 
“TERRIBLE TERRY.” 

(In English.) 

By Morris Ross 
Louis Hall 
James Montague 
Charles Smith 
: ...++...Sam Dalton 
.....S. Schumann-Heink, Jr 


John L. Sullivan 

Terrible Terry : 
a I in dented atthe the 
James Jeffries 

Young Corbett 


Mrs. Bagley 

Miss V. Black 
Lawrence Fellowes 
Reginald Rankin 


Smith 


Mrs. Fitzsimmons... 
A Music Hall Singer 
SS ee 
Press Agent Rife 
Conductor: R. J 


Saturday L 
rRIPLE 


“Parkhurst.” 


vening 
BILI 
First act from 
Prologue from “Washington 
Chird act from “Terrible Terry 

(Cast to be announced late 

Sunday Evening 
REGULAR CONCERT 
the direction of F. E 
PROGRAM 


Under FARLEY 


1. “The Palms,” song Fauré 
J. E. Billford 
Terry” 
song 
Hal White 
Borgia” 
Mrs. Bagley 
Scene, “Parkhurst’ 
Messrs 
Maria”. 


Ross 


Sc humann 


2, Overture, “Terrible 


3. “The Grenadiers,” 


Brindisi, “Lucrezia Donizetti 


Quarrel Smith 

Baker and Dalto 

6. “Ave Gounod 

Miss Isabelle 

“San Juan” 
R. Rankin 


Crawford 
Roosevelt's aria Mason 
Bocc he rini 


Ros 


Minuet 
Jeffries’ 


Recitative, “Terrible Terry’ 


George Golden 
o. “Intermezzo Mascagni 
ts 

H. Marston Price announces a series of Lenten 
“Ancient Theit 
The subjects will be “Richard Wagner 


lectures on and 
Works.” 
and His Operettas,” 
“Richard Strauss and Early Simplicity in Orches 
the 


illustrated by a 


( omposers 
“Franz Liszt’s Brave Efforts,” 


tral Expression,” “Brahms and Comic in 


Music.” These 
small orchestra of 220 men, garbed in the dress of 


1903, who will play on violins, ‘cellos, 


lectures will be 
clarinets ; 
double basses and other obsolete instruments. The 
hall will be specially supplied with large sounding 
boards in order to make the music audible even 


in the galleries 


Manager Parkinson, of the Municipal Opera 
House, announces for Christmastide an early re 
vival of those dainty, old fashioned comic operas 
not heard here for over thirty years, Wagner's 
“Siegfried” and “Tristan and Isolde.” The former 
will be put on with great scenic splendor, and it is 
promised that the role of the dragon will be in 
trusted to one of the best comedians now available. 
Parents should avail themselves of this chance to 
give the little ones a holiday treat. Early training 
in good music of this simple description cultivates 
the ear and ennobles the juvenile character 


The Grey American Grand Opera (| ‘ompany, 


which has been performing all winter in Berlin and 
left 


Vienna with fabulous success, Hamburg this 


morning for New York, per the new trans-aerial 


Hyer “Swallow.” The company will open here this 


evening in Robinson's great five act naval opera, 
“Manila.” 
eS 


Museum makes the interesting an 


The Art 
nouncement that it has added a number of rare and 
curious articles to its already comprehensive musi 
cal collection. A catalogue enumerates these wel 
come acquisitions as follows: 

1A ec Maurice Gr 
and a German 
MUSICAI 


ntract betweer 

singer 
COURIER March 25 
3. A piano, date 1930, with only eleven octaves 
4. A coat the last of 
Riddled 


notice 


1903 

ol keys 
music critics 
holes 


written about 


2. THE date 


worn by the 


January, 1923 with bullet 


5. The 


compcser 


first good 
Written 


February, 192 


death of the last music critic 


Mummified corpse of a music criti 


lowed by a prehistoric disease 
of the liver 
» the pe 


Skull of a music criti Attention is called t 


cularly small formation of the brain cap Phe 
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ly that the corpse was maltreated and not given 
decent burial. 

7. A piece of paper money, stamped $1,000. (Value to- 
day, $2.80.) A small bit tossed by ancient man- 
agers to foreign singers after an opera perform- 
ance. 

9. An early folk song, named “Ma Hannah Lo——” 
(name iilegible). 

10. Pocketbook of an early American composer (in an 
excellent state of preservation, probably due to 
little use) 

eS € 
Frederick N. Bryant gave a recital Wednesday 
on a splendid Steinweber Pianogram. Nowadays 
anybody can press the electric buttons that manipu- 
late this complicated instrument, but Mr. Bryant 
has improved the system by perfecting a sim- 
ple arrangement like the old fashioned typewriter. 

This brings the buttons within a small compass of 

space and allows of combinations hitherto not 

easily attainable. The horn solos, and the episodes 
for muted orchestra were particularly well done. 

The mechanism is comparatively perfect, and with 

the assistance of the new phono-photographic 

magic lantern enables any and every family to 

give a complete grand opera performance in its own 

parlor. The cost of the apparatus, complete, oak 

finish and nickel plated fittings, is only $30,000. 
eS <= 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
MUSICAL TALENT. 

The new funnel treatment for making any- 
one musical. The germ of music has been dis- 
covered! Only three injections required. 
Treatment, $5,000. 

Call or write, 12,007 East 836th street. 

Sicnor De Bact. 


a €& 

The new musical paper started here on March 
18 of this year has suspended publication. Still at 
it! LEONARD LIEBLING. 








American Composers’ Afternoon. 
PROGRAM devoted to the works of American 
A composers was given at a musicale Saturday after- 
noon at the Waldorf-Astoria, for the benefit of the schol- 
irship fund of the National Society of New England 
Women. Well known artists helped to make the after- 
on memorable 
The scholarship fund committee of the society includes 
Mrs. Emil L, Boas, chairman; Mrs. Henry Bruce Shute, 
Mrs. Charles C, Niebuhr, Miss Emma J. Lathrop and 
Mrs, James Armstrong Blanchard. For this musicale the 
committee was assisted by Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, foun- 
der of the scholarship fund, and Miss Holden, Miss Jen- 
kins, Miss Sinith, Miss Niebuhr, Miss Hicks, Miss Tillot- 
on, Miss Kimball, Miss Lathers, Miss Law, Miss St 
John, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Kerley, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Meyrowitz, Mrs. Hoagland and Mrs. Bartlett. 


he program follows: 


\ Ba e of June dina Henry K. Hadley 
Lady Mir Henry K, Hadley 
Mrs. Percy, Mr. Feltmann, Mr. van Yorx, Mr. Hilliard and 

Henry K. Hadley 
Suite for pian jin and ‘cello, A major, op. 35 Horatio Parker 


Prof. Horatio Parker and Messrs, Dannreuther and Schenck. 


The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree ...MacDowell 
The Swan Bent Low to the Lily MacDowell 
A Maid Sings Light and a Maid Sings Low .. MacDowell 
Ode, We Are the Music Makers .R. Goldmark 
The Passionate Shepherd to His Love (MS.) ; .R. Goldmark 
Mme. Marie Rappold and Rubin Goldmark at the piano. 
Giocoso un Poco Moderato, from Quartet, E minor . Chadwick 
The Dannreuther Quartet 
‘relude, Mélodie et Arabesque, from Suite Moderne, op. 15.. Whiting 
Arthur Whiting 
Quartet, for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, C major, op. 23 Foote 


Arthur Foote and Messrs. Dannreuther, Hess and Schenck 


At E. Presson Miller’s Studio. 
- the studio of E. Presson Miller, Carnegie Hall, on 
last Wednesday, Miss Louise Mila-Schmidt delighted 
egular members of the normal class with her fine voice 
of songs by Brahms, von Weber and 





and artistic singing 

I'schaikowsky. Miss Mila-Schmidt, who is a former pu- 
liller, has been abroad for the past three 
years studying and singing in opera in Germany. While 


not well known here she has made considerable success 


pil of Mr. NX 


in the important seprano roles in some of the principal 
opera houses in Germany. Miss Mila-Schmidt expressed 
herself as delighted with the work of Mr. Milier’s pupils, 
and said that for beauty of voice and tone production they 
compared favorably with those heard in some of the most 
famous studios abroad. She will be heard in a song re 
cital at the studio in a few weeks, 





RECITALS BY THE VAN YORXS. 


HEODORE VAN YORK, the tenor, gave a song 

recital at Hartford, Conn., the first week in 

March. Mrs. van Yorx, soprano, gave a recital 

in Bridgeport, Conn., the second week in March. Press 
notices of both events follow: 


Mr. van Yorx sang some nineteen songs during the evening, 
ranging in importance from the “Erlking,” by Schubert, to the 
little Irish songs by Lohr, and he sang them all well. And he 
even sang a little better than he had ever sung in Hartford, with 
greater freedom, with the surest control of the voice and phrase 
and enunciation. He is an artist in the true sense of the word, for 
he sings with a keen sense of the proportion of things, with the 
meaning of the poem in mind and the aim of the composer in 
view. His pianissimo singing is of delightful delicacy, and his fortis- 
simo effects ample, yet unstrained. It is apparent that Mr. van 
Yorx’s voice improves with use, for there has been a marked devel- 
opment since his first appearance in Hartford, which explains the 
increased demand for his services with. the best artists in the coun- 
try. An interesting feature of last evening’s concert was the sing- 
ing of the four Indian songs from the manuscript of F. R. Burton 
These are melodies of the Ojibway Indians, exceedingly quaint, 
rather melodious, and as interpreted by Mr. van Yorx unobjection- 
able to the refined ear of the paleface. One was about “My Bark 
Canoe,” another a “Parting Song,” a third, “Mujje Mukesin Ninga 
Nahjah,” told with touching humor that poor Lo was wearing old 
shoes. The fourth, “Hiawatha’s Death Song,” was an altogether 
different matter. It was full of grim pathos, and illustrated the In 
dian’s stoical attitude toward death. Mr. van Yorx sang it finely 
In fact, every number of his long program was enjoyed and ap 
plauded by the audience.—Hartford Daily Courant, March 7 





Rarely, if ever, has Hartford had a greater musical treat than 
that offered last evening by Theodore van Yorx, the American 
tenor. The program was admirably selected and gave ample oppor 
tunity for the display of the wide range of the power of this musi 
cian, He is well known to Hartford and met with a flattering recep 
tion in each and every number. Probably the most enjoyable of 
Mr. van Yorx’s numbers was Schubert’s “Erlking.” which called 
for a nice interpretation of the many changes in feeling. Mr. van 
Yorx may be said to thoroughly “live’’ the song he is rendering 
His “Monotone,” by Cornelius, was a splendid bit of tone shading 
The four Indian melodies lost nothing by his interpretations; they 
are quaint and were exquisitely rendered.—Hartford Telegram, 
March 7. 

The Theodore van Yorx recital was very well attended and fraught 
with delight to those who admire good singing. In Alling’s “Thou 
and I,” full, sincere and honest flowed out this beautiful and 
highly finished voice, convincing was the expression. And withal, 
the enunciation proved so perfect that the text re-enforced the lyric 
and elocutionary effect in a strongly efficient manner. It was sym- 
pathetically rendered, the voice flowed full and round and free, the 
intonations seemed spontaneous, the dynamics were managed in 
best taste. And from thence this was the character of the produc- 
tions. Hatton’s “‘Bid Me to Live” was magnetic in its rapid flow. 
The Indian melodies proved of much interest and had almost a 
Slavonic tone color and expression. They were finely characterized, 
the “Death Song” being quite dramatic. Very enjoyable, breezy 
and full of sentiment were the four numbers, “Summertime,” and 
the singer displayed the best of his ability and lyric understandings 
in their rendition. There was full measure of feeling and no slop 
over. And vocally they were smooth and as warm as velvet. Nor 
was “May Time” at all behind these, being brilliant in the exuber 
ance of its refrain, “For It’s May Time.” The Irish numbers proved 
really humorous and in good taste, and the recital concluded with a 
broad, flowing drinking song that filled the hall with brightness. The 
singer was very fine in this and developed breadth and volume, and 
yet exquisite finish. Altogether it was an instructive and delightful 
evening. The art and vocalization were admirable throughout, and 
even the falsettos were beautiful in finish—Hartford Daily Times, 
March 7. 





Mr. van Yorx sings with excellent method; his tone placing and 
poetic coloring are particularly to be praised. He is sincere in 
his work and his voice is of good register. His rendering of the 
group of Indian melodies was most acceptable, the “Hiawatha's 
Death Song” and “At Parting’ being especially beautiful and 
pleasing to the ear. Mr. van Yorx’s humorous selections were 
heartily enjoyed, the applause being frequest and hearty through- 
out.—The Hartford Post, March 7. 





The song recital by Mrs. van Yorx yesterday afternoon was a de 
lightful occasion, rich in musical enjoyment, the artist captivating 
and the program of the greatest interest. Mrs. van Yorx was 
greeted enthusiastically and delighted her audience with her sweet 
soprano voice and her charming personality. She sang as the open 
ing number the waltz song, “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod, and 
for an encore, which could not be denied, rendered with much ex- 
pression and grace “‘The Cradle Song.” Both numbers were given 
in an ideal manner. “Spring Is Here,” a song in the second cycle 
rendered by Mrs. van Yorx, was by many considered the gem of the 
lighter selections. It was sung with a charm and melody highly 
enjoyable. In the last cycle the mumbers were rendered with the 
same artistic perfection as before, and at the conclusion Mrs. van 
Yorx was accorded an ovation, being obliged to bow several times 
in response to the enthusiastic applause.—Bridgeport Morning Tele 
gram-Union. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club was delighted yesterday 
by the song recital given by Mrs. van Yorx. She was in good 
voice and sang with vigor and excellent control. The various num- 
bers were a treat, as rendered by Mrs. van Yorx, who is the pos- 
sessor of a charming soprano voice and a pleasing personality. She 
sang as the opening number a waltz song from “Romeo et Juliette,” 
by Gounod, rendering the “Cradle Song” for an encore. Mrs. van 
Yorx was enthusiastically received, her reception amounting practi 
cally to an ovation.—Bridgeport Daily Standard, March 12 





It was with the greatest reluctance that the audience left Masonic 
Hall yesterday afternoon at the close of the recital given under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, because of the 
superior excellence of the music just heard. The music was of such 
excellence as to greatly enthuse an audience compesed almost ex 
clusively of women, which filled all the available seats in the hall. 
This enthusiasm was manifested by the hearty and prolonged ap- 
plause they gave to the artist. Mrs. van Yorx possesses a fine 
soprano voice of remarkable sweetness and purity, which she has 





under perfect control. Her low notes are remarkably strong and 
clear, considering.the wide range of her voice. Her facility of voice 
is most remarkable and striking. She sings with perfect enunciation 
and expression, and with a thorough understanding of her music. 
Her best selection, and one which showed her off to best advantage, 
was the first selection on the program, a waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Gounod.—Bridgeport Evening Post, March 12. 








THE CARL ORGAN RECITALS. 


AST Friday evening, in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, William C. Carl gave his ninety-eighth re- 
cital in the series of free organ recitals. As usual, the 
church was filled, there being not an unoccupied seat in 
the building. Mr. Carl was assisted by Miss Helen Rey- 
nolds, violinist, and Miss Mabel Reynolds, violoncellist. 
This excellent program was given: 
Organ Sonata in F minor......................Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Spring Song (first time)...... herehetsekee peumesneane Gustav Merkel 
Toccata (Deuze Piéces pour orgue). . ..«+-Th, Dubois 
Trio, Adagio and Allegro.............0ss0++ arenved Arcangelo Corelli 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Miss Mabel Reynolds and Mr. Carl. 
The Angelus (first time).......... ; UR TE eee Jules Massenet 


Fugue in C major (Book IV.)......... : J. S. Bach 
ene BR, Bi Gitcsnccsiesicescvcccsvcncerspecescccs Théodore Salome 
Lamentation, op. 45......-+.+++ Guilmant 
Trios— 
EE ELIOT CORT LEAT RTT eT, Fuchs 
EN? Sot 0, extecensacve send : : Widor 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Miss Mabel Reynods and Mr, Carl. 
Grand Cheeur (new, first time)..............+. : ...W. Faulkes 


This scheme proved delightful, and again illustrated Mr. 
Carl’s judgment and taste as a program maker. It was 
varied and strong and contained several novelties. In this 
long series of recitals Mr. Carl has introduced many new 
compositions of merit, which but for him might have re- 
mained unknown to the organists of New York. It is a 
matter of astonishment and often is commented upon that 
Mr. Carl, with his multiplicity of duties in connection with 
the Guilmant School and his work with private pupils and 
his other responsibilities, can find time to master so many 
new organ works. His repertory now must be as large as 
that of any organist living. Although a master of the no- 
ble and difficult instrument, Mr. Carl is a diligent student, 
an incessant worker. Not only in skill, but in persever- 
ance and industry, does he emulate his illustrious master, 
Guilmant. 

The recital was opened impressively with Mendelssohn’s 
F minor Concerto, which is well known. Merkel’s “Spring 
Song,” which was played for the first time, proved a dainty 
bit of writing. Massenet’s “The Angelus,” also a novelty. 
was enjoyed keenly. The recital closed with another nov 
elty by William Faulkes, “Grand Cheeur.” It is needless 
to say that Mr. Carl played these and all the other numbers 
in masterly style. He was at his best throughout the even- 
ing. 

The trios for violin, violoncello and organ gave pleasing 
variety to the entertainment. The Misses Reynolds play 
with a good deal of skill and taste. Evidently they possess 
considerable talent and have a bright future 

Mr. Carl will give his ninety-ninth recital next Friday 
night, when he will be assisted by Mrs. Ellen Fletcher- 
Caples, soprano, and Edwin Wilson, baritone. This pro- 
gram will be given: 


Concerto for organ in B flat pe, — ha «++eeees Handel 
Air du Nord (new, first time). ..W. Wolstenholme 
Tempo di Minuetto goves ° Guilmant 
Vocal, Aria from the Praise of Music se 
Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, soprano 
Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem.............++- .....Otto Malling 
Toccata in E minor Sedeacdeteckebes Joseph Callaerts 
Angelus ad Virginium (new, first time)....... C. W. Pearce 
(The Song of Chaucer's Poore Clerke of Oxenforde.) 
Concerto Rondo in B flat ..Alfred Hollins 


.. Beethoven 


Vocai— 
Plaisir d’ Amour Padre Martini 
Vittoria mio Coro.. eee Carissimi 


Edwin Wilson, baritone. 
Marche Nuptiale........... — ..-.-Baron F, de la Tombel!e 
Mr. Carl’s tooth recital, with a festival program, will 
take place Friday evening, April 3. 


A Howson Pupil. 


ISS EMMA HOWSON, the eminent vocal teacher, 
has a number of pupils of whom she may well be 
proud. Some are only amateurs, but most of them are 
already well known church soloists and concert singers. 
Among these is Miss Bishop, whose remarkably fine so- 
prano voice and excellent technic are making her a favor- 
ite wherever she sings. A recent engagement at the 
Berkeley Institute brought forth the following comment 
from the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“Miss Bishop is the soprano of the Park Congrega- 
tiomml Church. She is a young singer with a high so- 
prano voice of excellent quality which she uses with con- 
siderable skill. Though her voice last evening was slight- 
ly clouded by a cold she sang the colorature music of 
Verdi’s ‘Ernani in Volami’ brilliantly, taking the high C 
with ease.” 

Miss Howson is to give an informal musicale at her 
Carnegie Hall Studio, March 28, from 4 to 6 o'clock, at 
which a number of her pupils, including Miss Bishop, are 
to sing. 
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HAROLD BAUER. 





ERE is an interesting symposium of European press 
notices of the performances of Harold Bauer, the 
celebrated pianist: 


The celebrated artist Harold Bauer gave a third piano recital, 
which obtained a success greater even than that of the preceding 
coneerts. The hal] was crowded to the last seat, and the enthusiasm 
of the public was boundless. His performances of the Brahms 
Handel variations, the Beethoven D minor Sonata and the F 


Ballade by Chopin were most masterly.—La France, Faris 


minor 


After the orchestra, the piano interests me most. That is the rea 
tc Harold Bauer Thursday. I admired the 


the pianist performed the Chopin num 


son I went hear last 


veiled sonority with which 
The remainder of the program was performed in a remarkable 


Le 


bers 


anner and obtained a great and legitimate success Journal, 


Paris 


Erard the first recital given -by Harold 
The 


allowed 


[hursday night in the Salle 


Hauer immense success for the popular pianist. pro 


gram was decidedly diversified, and contained pieces which 


was an 





the extraordinary talent of the brilliant artist to be appreciated by 
the crowded audience 

It is a peculiarity of Harold Bauer that his manipulation of the 
pedals renders his playing of certain passages in Chopin's works 
difficult to surpass. He certainly shows in these works his mastery 
of the delicacies and intricacies of the great composer, and a thor 
ugh appreciation of the high sentiment contained in his works 
Ihe interpretation of César Franck's Prelude, Aria and Finale, and 
an Impromptu in A flat by Schubert was listened to with intent 
nterest by the audience, who fairly burst all bounds in their enthu 
<iasm when the “Mephisto Valse by Liszt, was given as the last 
piece on the progran New York Herald (European Edition) 
Harold Bauer, who is already known and admired by our | 


received the most flattering ovations after the Tschaikowsky Cor 

















cert and after his solo numbers his success was a veritable t 

| La Republique Nouvelle, Bordeaux 

Harol er was greater than ever last night.—Le Nouvelliste 

Harold Bauer was magnificent in the Tschaikowsky Concert and 
was applauded to the ect by both public and orchestra.—Gazette 
de Monte Carl 

N ng more can be said of Harold Bauer than we have already 
said. His rendering of the Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques,” and 
the Beethoven “Appassionata’’ Sonata was followed by storms of 
applause I Imparcial, Madrid 

Bauer has the true fibre of an artist, extraordinary execution 
vonderful poetry; in a word, a temperament.—Las Noticias 

Harold Baue was agai eard yesterday with delight by ama 
teurs at the Salle Erard. In a well chosen program, the public had 
the opportunity to appreciate the great talent of this eminent 
artist. Which is to be admired the most—his authority, his virtu 
sity or his poetry in the interpretation of the great masers? Bach 
Schumann, Chopin, Franck and Liszt were played by him last nigh 

absolute perfection, and he was the object of numerous ovations 
by the audience.—Le Figaro, Paris 

Harold Bauer obtained last night his habitual success. It was his 
econd public appearance this season. Needless to say that the 
great virtuoso created enthusiasm by his incomparable qualities, his 
rt, his sentiment and his fire—Le Matin, Paris 

Harold Bauer combines with the exquisite delicacy of Camille 
Saint-Saéns and Francois Planté a convincing conception and a 
healthy manliness, and he is consequently one of the best inter 
preters of this concerto, which requires just such qualities. The 
audience listened to him with breathless interest and the orchestra 
was inspired to do its best.—Leipziger Zeitung, Leipsic 

fhe astor ug performance of Schumann's “Carnaval” reveale 

once the high rank of the pianist Harold Bauer. Already the 
magnificent opening was full of promise, and the expectation 
aroused were more than fulfilled in the course of the next half 
hour. I have seldom heard such a fine performance, never a finer 
I marked several numbers at the commencement tor special notic 
but finally gave it up, realizing that I should have to mark every 
ne.—Schlesische Zeitung, Breslau 

Harold Bauer is a pianist of extraordinarily notable gifts. His 


rt is fully matured both on the technical side and with regard t 


his interpretation, which shows a healthy, musical understanding 





He never allows false sentiment to lead him into rhythmical careless 
ness, His success was great.—Berliner Tageblatt 

Che soloist (at the Philharmonic concert) was Harold Bauer. He 
is without doubt a fine pianist. He possesses a beautiful and thor- 
ough technic, lacking neither delicacy nor power. He made a re 
markabie impression in the beautiful E flat Concerto by Beethoven 

Neueste Nachrichten, Leipsic 

The soloist of the evening won for himself a wonderful success 
with the performance of the Beethoven Concerto, and showed him 
self to be an artist of exceptional gifts. I liked him best in the 
Bacchanalian last movement, which he played with fiery tempera 


ment.—Tagebiatt und Anzeiger 


Harold Bauer is entitled to claim a splendid position among the 
present generation of pianists. His magnificent technic, his subtle 
and suggestive touch, and his interpretation, which stamps him as 
a born musician, make him one of the greatest artists on his instru 
ment. He gave masterly performances of Brahms, Handel’s Varia 
tions, Chopin’s Fantaisie and Schumann's ‘‘Faschingsschwank,” and 
the “Rondo Capriccio” of Mendelssohn was played with seldom 
heard delicacy. He also played the Etude by Alkan with amazing 
virtuosity, and earned storms of well deserved applause.—Boersen 


zeitung, Berlin. 
Harold Bauer is a dignified and matured artist of the highest 
order, whose performances of various styles awaken the deepest 


He combines with a marvelously devloped technic a power 


h, strong rMythmical feeling and 


interest. 
ful and yet delicate 
command of his subject 


absolute 





Lokal Anzeiger 

















Harold Bauer delighted us in Schumann's Carnival’s ] 
Vienna” and Liszt's “Forest Murmurs 

Both works are less profound than brightly conceived, and were 
played with the greatest perspicacity and poetry 

In living pictures of extravagant breadth, the motley Viennes« 
dwell most forcibly on our minds, and we must again remark how 
singularly the intermezzo is interpolated, an independent piece of 
music of quite another character, and not the least in keeping wit 
the rest of the work, 

Weak again, even mediocre, the strums of the “Marseillaise’ (only 
in 3~—4 time) appeared—an expression of democratic feeling quite 
prohibited by the Viennese police. Chopin is made more impres 
sive than Schumann or Liszt in Bauer's tic and extremely 
subtle interpretation Ihe A flat major Ballade rests on our minds 
as the best remembrance of that evening, together with Beethoven's 
Sonata There are, indeed, few, even among the great pianists, whe 
understand Chopin so sympathetically as he (Bauer), who knows 
how to interpret the unique character, the individuality of Chopin, 
with such great art or skill. Former concerts of Bauer's have made 
us say this wit pleasure, but it is still very pleasant to be ble 

say it The Dutch Fatherland 

Harold Bauer arose beiore us on Saturday, a perfect artist; now 
Iso we know he honor the virtuoso in n But a virtuoso anc 
nothing more! No, a virtuoso duplicated with an artist The artist 
and the rtuos ire me f ne single momer 1 e back 
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ground. Bawer is a rare examy f the ide admuxture < 
perfection, artistic conception and deep feelir 
to ask such a hero to deny his technical s r c c 

his program in order to accommodate s ca gifte 
uditor? Is the ideal composition of Liszt's Hungarian Fantaisic 

kowsky’s Russian Concerto, such as Bauer has presented 

vith, acceptable without their ponderous technic What a demar 
what an unthankful desire! The virtuosity is or c pletely ¢ 
plained in the bject or prime motive f the compositior How 
well Bauer knows how so completely t efface self whe 
necessary, his accompaniment to the ‘cello fully proves, whereir 
he held the pian n restraint, and so deadened an ac er 
which would have easily soared above the ‘cel wit 1 
even ntelligent support Here the artistic giant gave esson 
example ol modest abnegation which the average accompanist migl 
well take to heart. In a word, Bauer has never appeared to me 
greater than on that evening. He stands in the very first rank 
{ the very first pianists._Dutch Telegrapt 

Bauer shows himself an artist of the first rank. He is indisy 
pianist of the first grade, of a superior and enchanting style, when 
he plays the accompaniment of Mendelssohn's Sonata. But whet 
he appears to us in the lovely Fantaisie in F minor of Chopin, that 

when one is able to measure his gigantic as a pianist 
His resources of execution attain almost to the miracu s He 
possesses vigor and delicacy, allied to a poetic feeling, profour 
riginal, and to the compositions which | interprets he gives a 
erve or “chic” all his own. 

He leaves us truly moved with the superior mode in which he 
plays Chopin, and we are not less surprised or struck with his 


Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and the formidable 
Walkyrias,’ 


talented 


graceful rendering of the 
of the “Cavaigata das 

Brahms, modified * This artist 
n extra the fourth study of Chopin, which he played as 


resonance arranged by Tausig 


by Bauer most gave ws as 






Portuguese Epoca 





Bloomfield Zeisler's Recital April 27. 
He WOLFSOHN is rearranging the 


for Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, which 
pelled to cancel a month ago because of the sudden and 
her husband. She will play in this city 
week of April 27 


Eastern tour 


she was com 
illness of 
the 


serious 


and vicinity in 





PHILADELPHIA. 














> 
Paitapetrsia, March , 
HILADELPHIA 1s just now deeply engross« 
musicaily in the giving at th { M 
sic, aS a Suppicinent to the ison. D 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, of a Bec en cy 
cle, embracing the nine symphonk by 
great composer and his five greatest ove re 
as wellas his Concerto for Piano and Or: str j 
rhis important musical event is treated fully in 
coiumi 
Che next most portant bit of musical news int 
was the visit here last Thursday of Director Heinri 
ried t msecl a COmMMmMittee representing io pera g£ 
tors, to consult regarding the next season of opera 
ladelphia It had been given out in New York tha 
nried would give Philadelphia but a week or tw 
ot consecutive performances at the end of the New York 
season next year, which stirred up local opera patrons 
ery much; but Mr. Conried assured the committee tha 
he had made no such statement, and that he had not per 
lected any plans for opera outside of New York and 
would surely do everything in his power to please the 


Philadelphia clientéle 
Lhe meeting of the new director and the local committe: 


was held at the home of Miss Elise Willing Balch, 1412 
Spruce street. It was decided that another meeting should 
be held within a few weeks for further discussion of poss 
ble plans for next season 


Che Manuscript Music Society, of Philadelphia, gave its 


hith private concert at the ( Irphe us Rooms on Thursday 
evening. Five composers were represented. W.W. Gilchrist 
contributed a suite for violin and piano, played by Elkan 











Kosman, violin, and Ellis Clark Hammann, piano; H. M 
Staton, two songs Annette and “Darling, I Love 
Thee sung by Mrs. H. M. Staton: S. I Hermann 
three songs Dammerung “Ganz Geheimen” and 
Waldblumlein,” by Robert Schurig; Camille Zeck 
wer, three songs, a number from the opera “Jean and 
Jeanette,” I Love You Dear,” and “Whi Buy My 
Love Knots,” sung by Miss Marie Zeckwer and H. A 
Lang; a quartet, in four movements, played by Henry 


Frederick |} Reinholk Schewe an 


Austin 


Lang Hahr 
rtrand A 


fe 

















Spohr Calvary wil be giver t Ss Clement s 
Church on March 3 Although this aut! a Las 
Judgment” has frequently beer earé ere, this is only 
the second time that his “Calvary \ ive been giver 

Philadelphia 

eS & 

Phe ist ncer the K uartet w ¢ zg 
n Griffith Hall on Wednesday The progra 
will include Beethoven's Quartet ( jor, op. 590, N 

Dvorak’s “American” Quarte F major. Mrs 
Soice Hunsicker w sing a selection of interesting 
oe & 

Miss Charlotte M. Maw 1 Ww give ecture I ‘ 

mparative merits e settings of different composers 
‘ ebrated German poems at 1311 Walnut reet on 

[Thursday afternoo1 March 26 For nstance Tieck’s 
en Ruhe suss ‘ er wi have representat 

Franz and Brahms, the Erlkonig n Schubert an 
I we: Goethe's “Ueber allen Gipfel: Rul u Scht 
nan and I d Goethe Ke s | 

nd Ambroise Thon 
eH €& 

Cons til I Ste erg “A é < j s ‘ 

St <« cert of the Bee ver yci¢ t & er v n 
P} udelphia Orches I iv evel g, Mar 2t 
He is one of the best pianists PI deiph He w 
play Beethoven's E flat ¢ ert piar und orchest 

nd as this will be the \ the « e cycle of fi 

ncerts it is espe resting 

eS & 

Adam S$ rra, the distinguished cornetis New Y¥ k 
city, assisted by other we known artists, gave “t 
n the Narberth Presbyt« ain ¢ | sday eg 
ng, March 19 

ee €& 

Percy R Stephens Q e the first nis Lenten § g@ re 
citals in the Fuller Building « Tuesday evening. He 
sang selections from Schubert Franz, Lehman's In Me 
moriam,” five Geman songs by Schumann, four songs 
from “Eliland,” by von Fielitz, and several old Englis 


and Iri W. W. Hammon 


Studio. 


HERE was a very successful mus ve g an 
ception at the Baldw studios in Carnegie H 
March 14, in which the following artists were pr t 
Mme. A. D. Wickes, pianist; Mme. M. P. Ke 
pran Mme. Dezsé Nemes, accomp t nd D 
Nemes, violinist The musicales at the Baldwin studios 


re always of an enjoyable character. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


CONCERTS. 





HE Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its last 
New York concerts of this season at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening and Saturday aiter- 


The programs were as follows: 


noon 
Thursday Evening. 
Foust Overture. —_— oF Me $ .. Wagner 
Concerto tor Piano, G minor. shectbiewpedsbeeeaun ; . Saint-Saens 
erture Fantaisie, Romeo and Juliet...........+-+++++- Tschaikowsky 
Suite, Impressions d'Itale ...Charpentier 
Saturday Afternoon, 
Chast. DIO so 6s esévvi ccccéetséavecstcumeune Schumann 
Concerto for Violin Richard Strauss 
C Major Symphony. Weasiern ..... Schubert 


symphony! Such was 
How- 


\ symphony concert without a 
the Thursday concert of the Boston Orchestra. 
ever, it cannot truthfully be said that a symphony would 
have improved the program, for it was interesting, well 
balanced and quite sufficient length, The Wagner 
Overture has never known a more refined reading here 
than it received under the dignified baton of Mr. Gericke. 
lf merely refinement were the end and aim of the score, 
reading could well forever stand marvelous 
model. But we plain musical people know better than 
that. We can feel the Jovian fist of the master in this 
“Faust” music, and there are moments when our sense of 
climax demands that fist, ungloved and mighty. Wagner 
is not Saint-Saéns or Massenet—a fact so seli evident that 
Mr iorgotten it. “Faust” is no 
episode marionettes, Maeterlinck sketch 
“Faust” is the grim and poweriul embodi- 


ol 


this as a 


Gericke has apparently 
for no of shad- 
owy symbols 
ment of das ewig Menschliche, and in this spirit Wagner 
conceived his music to the most human of all tragedies. 
What ii moment, 


if the eloquent violin passages make more poignant 


the horn dominates the orchestra for a 


what 
their accents, and what if the rhythm occasionally loses 


in obedience to the musical thought—is not any- 


rigidity 
thing and everything legitimate that draws for us a truth- 


iul picture of the composer’s intention and brings us 


nto the closest possible sympathy with the sources of his 


inspiration? 


It is more thaw merely a coincidence that the city 
which sends us these well bred performances of Wagner 
once proposed to drape the nude statues in its public 


buildings. If, added to his technical accomplishments, 
Mr 1 small part of Nikisch’s tempera- 
ment and imagination, then the greatest orchestra in the 


Gericke had only 


world would have the greatest leader in the world 


\lmost the same reproach that the ‘Faust’ music called 


rth suggests itself for the Tschaikowsky number. The 
iction here is rapid; the periods are brief, the episodes 
numerous, and the transitions short and sharp. The 
whole story is told) The sentimental violin melody should 
hrow into but bolder relief the graphic battle of the 
warring houses, and the weighty gloom of the dénoue 
ment. Perhaps only his pithy “Voyevode” tells a tale 


more directly and succinctly than Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 


and Juliet.” Shakespeare had no drawing room lovers oi 
1993 in mind, no more had Tschaikowsky. 

lhe work of the strings was worthy of highest praise. 
ilthough the ensemble fell not a whit below the high 
standard to which the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 


ago accustomed us 





The Charpentier Suite—heard in New York under 
\nton Seid vas a delight, pronounced and unalloyed 
It is a composition perfectly described by its title. There 

no ulterior motives, no heart stirring depths, and no 
flights of transcendental joy. In music of this kind Mr 
Gericke, virtuoso conductor, and his men, virtuoso or- 

lestra, are without question inimitable. They gave a 
transparent and brilliant exposition of Charpentier’s pret 
ty melodies, slim and graceful orchestration, pleasing 
rhythms, and delicate instrumental colors. The number 
von marked and well deserved applause 

Madame Szumowska, who played Saint-Saéns’ well 

rn but sprightly G minor Concerto, all but spoiled 

first movement by a show of exceeding nervousness. 

He I rdly carried to the rear of the hall. The 

rzo enabled the played to find herself and to exhibit 

best elements of her rather circumscribed style. She 

is a facile finger technic, taste in phrasing, and discrim- 

iuon in the use of the pedals. The tarantella was 

played with good speed, faultless rhythm and appropriate 

pirit. Madame Szumowska found decided javor with het 
iudience 

\t the Saturday concert the program opened with Georg 
Schumann's overture “Liebesfriihling, In the Berlin let- 
ters of THe Musicat Courter there has been frequent 


mention of Georg Schumann and his activity in the Ger- 


man capital, as a composer, pianist and leader of the fa- 


mous Singakademie, Berlin’s oldest singing society 


This overture is exceedingly well made, being a com- 
bination of romantic melody with modern orchestration, of 
Jensen’s piano themes with Wagner’s instrumentation. 
Schumann has added some piquant harmonic spice of his 
There you have the recipe for a pretty and a pleas- 
The name, “Dawn of Love,” will 


own. 
ing orchestral overture. 
iurnish sufficient of a program. 

The concerto of Richard Strauss 
disappointment to those who expected to hear a 
which if not revolutionary in form would at least be dif- 


was a distinct 
work 


violin 


ferent in spirit from the conventional violin concerto in 
three It should have been remem- 
bered, however, that this opus 8 was written when Strauss 
In those days he 
His morn- 


separate movements. 
had barely passed his seventeenth year. 
had not yet begun to write symphonic poems. 
ings were spent at the Munich High School, and his after- 
noons with the old musician Meyer, who put the future 
anarch through a most commonplace and healthful course 
of strict counterpoint, with plenty of Bach, Haydn and Mo- 
zart thrown in. The young man had already written a 
‘cello sonata, a symphony and a string quartet, all in tra- 
ditional form—and be it whispered, all rather traditional 
in content. It is therefore not to be wondered at that the 
violin concerto has for the listener today hardly more 
than historical interest. The music is such as any talented 
young German composer, blessed with a thorough technical 
training, might have written. 

The first movement has one good theme, but loses itself 
in such unimportant detail that the attention of the hearer 
The Lento is tasteful in workmanship and 
The themes have, however, 


goes wandering. 
dignified in melodic structure. 
no inherent beauty, nor are they of striking originality. 
The Rondo is most conventional of all, with plenty of 
empty passage work designed to display the virtuosity of 
the player. It is said that Strauss himself is not over fond 
of this work. 

The soloist, Hugo Heermann, has been carefully and 
conscientiously discussed in these columns. There was no 
occasion at this latest concert to reverse the judgment 
formed after Mr. Heermann’s previous appearances. The 
first movement of the concerto was persistently and pain- 
fully out of tune. The middle movement offered no diffi- 
culties. The finale allowed Mr. Heermann to atone in 
part for his bad showing in the first movement. He played 
rapidly, with good rhythm, and with praiseworthy, if not 
completely flawless, intonation. The audience recalled Mr. 
Heermann a number of times, a proceeding that was polite, 
but perhaps a trifle exaggerated under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

The reading of the Schubert symphony was a pure and 
It is in a score of this kind 
We expect no explosive 


unadulterated musical treat. 
that Mr. Gericke shines supreme. 
accents and no soul reading climaxes in Schubert, and we 
got The Mr. Gericke modified the tone, the 
prettier sounded our Schubert. It was a performance that 
wound up with distinction the last of the Boston concerts 
here for this season. The audience applauded long and 
loudly. As the rolls on there become apparent no 
diminution in the general excellence of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, no weakening in its aims and ideals, and 
no lessening of the labor that leads along the only road to 
comparative perfection. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has been more welcome this winter in New York than ever 


none, more 


year 


Its concerts have been crowded, its audiences sat- 
isfied, and its critics unanimous in their praise. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and THe Musicat Courter have 
pointed out to the people of New York the true condition 
of their own orchestral affairs. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra was abandoned. The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
supported by the people of this city for sixty odd years, 


before. 


graduaily lost in prestige and even in importance, and last 
year signed its own death warrant by “electing” an impos- 
sible conductor. Wetzler and his splendid orchestra quickly 
attracted a large clientele by promises of “sufficient and 
rehearsals. In the 
kept, and New Yorkers now know where to look for the 
nucleus and for the conductor of the much desired per- 
manent orchestra in this metropolis. 


efficient” main these promises were 


Sut it remained for the men from Boston to give us the 
best orchestral performances of this season, and it is an 
encouraging sign of our healthy musical life here that the 
its patriotism. The 
Philharmonic concerts were empty, and the Boston Sym- 
ph crowded. Could there be a better, 


perspicacity of the public exceeded 


mv concerts were 





more eloquent compliment to the one, and a broader, more 
practical hint to the other? 

Long may the Boston Symphony Orchestra continue its 
New York seasons, long even after the founding of our 
own permanent organization, which, if it ever materializes, 
will have been due in large measure to the splendid ex- 
ample set by Colonel Higginson and the people of Boston 

Exclusive of the programs printed above, the following 
music was played here by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra this winter: 
BACH— 

Concerto for = Franz Kneisel 
Concerto No. 2, F major (for violin, flute, oboe 
and trumpet) 
BEETHOVEN— 
Symphony, *Eroica.”’ 
Symphony No. 5. 


violin..... 


overture, No. 2 
Concerto for piano, E flat..... 

“An die Hoffnung,” song.. 
BRAHMS— 

Symphony No. 1. 

Symphony No. 3 
BERLIOZ— 

Roman Carneval, overture 
BRUCH— 

Air, “Achilleus” 
CHERUBINI— 

“Water Carrier,” 
DVORAK— 

Symphony No. § 


*“Leonore” 
Frederic Lamond 
Mr. van Rooy 


Madame Schumann-Heink 


overture 


Symphonic Variations 
ELGAR— 

“Sea Pictures 
GOLDMARK 

Excerpts, 
GOUNOD— 

Dtanzas, 
HUBER— 

Symphony 
LISZT- 


“Tasso,” 


songs Madame Lunn 


* Merlin.’ 


Sapho’ Madame Lunn 


No 2 


symphonic poem 
“The Three Gipsies,” 
LOEFFLER— 
Two Poems, for orchestra 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF— 
“The Betrothed of the Czar,” 
SAINT-SAENS— 


Concerto for piano, No. 2...... 


song Mme. Schumann-Heink 


overture 


Madame Szumowska 


Concerto for ‘cello, A minor.. A. Schroeder 
“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” symphonic poem 
SCHUBERT— 
“Wanderer” Fantasia, piano Mr. Pugno 
SCHUMANN— 
Symphony No, 2 
“Genoveva.” overture 
R. STRAUSS— 
“Death and Apotheosis 
“Don Juan.” 
TANIEFF— 
“L’Orestie,” overture 
TSCHAIKOWSKY- 
Suite No, 3. 
WAGNER— 
Introduction and “Love Death,” from “Tristan 
“Wotan’s Farewell” Mr. van Rooy 


A Siegfried Idyll 


Theodore Habelmann. 


HEODORE HABELMANN, known 
on singing here and in Europe, and who at one time 

was the Artistic Director of the Grau Company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and under whose stage direc- 
tion “Manru” and other new operas were produced, sailed 


as an authority 


for Europe yesterday on the Kronprinz, to be gone till 


June, for the purpose of a personal introduction of pupils 


in Germany and other countries and in connection with 
their débuts. Mr. Habelmann is an artist whose reputa- 
tion stands unquestioned, not only in this country, but 


also in Europe, and whose specialty in the direction of 
opera and singing has been manifested in such a variety 
of to but little additional comment, his 
name being sufficient. After the 1st of June his summer 
studio will be at Waterford, Conn., his permanent address 
heing at No. 225 West Forty-third street, New York 


Ways as require 


Madame Lewing Returns from Abroad. 


ME. ADELE LEWING has returned to New York, 
after a short stay in Europe. 








NGUDORE HABGLMANK 





IN EUROPE; RETURN JUNE i, 
Summer Studios: Waterford, Conn. 
Permanent address: 225 W. 43d St., New York. 
Berlin address: L. CRELINGER, Mittel Str. 38. 

LEBAH. 


CABLE: 
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MUSIC IN EGYPT. 


siahieatinialieaeniiande 
CAIRO, EGYPT, MARCH 4, 1903. 
CONCERT took place this evening at Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, under the patronage of his 
British Majesty’s Consul General, the Earl of 
Cromer, the Countess of Cromer, the Hon 
John G. Long, Agent and Consul General of 
the United States, and Miss Stickney, for the benefit of 
the Anglo-American Hospital in this city. The orchestra 





consisted of 55 members of the Khedivial Opera, and was 
conducted by Louis Lombard, Esq., formerly of Utica, later 
of Wali street, recently of Switzerland, and at present of 
Egypt. Mlle. Charlotte Wyns, of the Khedivial Opera, 
and of the Opéra Comique, Paris, sang, and the program 
was as follows. (It will be seen that Mr. Lombard pre- 
ceded Mr. Wagner.) : 





Orchestre de l'Opéra Khédivial (55 exécutants) dirigé par M. | 
Lombard, Mile, Charlotte Wyns de l'Opéra Khédivia 
et Opéra Com Paris, et 
I Parris 
Valse Excentrique.. , L. Lomba 
Historiette L. Lombard 
Orchestre 
\lone . L. Lombard 
Ma Mie ‘ L. Lombard 
Mile. Charlotte Wyn 
\ux Alentours de Como (1e auditior L. Lombard 
égic L. Lombard 
Orchestre 
lommage a Saint-Saéns Le § | 
Orchestre 
Il Partie 
‘ erture de Tannhauser Vagne 
Orchestre 
i¢re d’Elisabeth, 3e acte Tannhauser WW agne 
Mile. Charlotte Wyns 
Marche de Tannhauser \\ ag 
Orchestre 
relude de Lohengrin Wagner 


Orchestre 

Mr. Lombard writes: I send you this publication 
(Les Pyramids) as it appears in French, the leading lan 
guage here in the better circles (although Mr. Lombard 
s now acquiring the Arabic with its sibilant modes very 
apidly). I am writing this very late as the concert only 
vegan at 9:30, and I must get this letter into the early train 
for Alexandria.” 

The Egyptian paper, Les Pyramides, describes the 
ate festival at the Khedivial Opera House as_ the 


greatest artistic manifestation ever seen in Egypt rhe 
ouse was full of beauty and fashion, and the Khedive 
honored with his presence the magnificent féte, and re- 
mained to the end, giving the sign for the applause en 
thusiastically tendered to the artists, and to the illustri- 
ous composer, Saint-Saéns, whenever he appeared on the 
stage. Among the numbers by the great Frenchman were 
the “Danse Macabre,” the “Rouet d’Omphale, the 
Rhapsudie Bretonne,” and the “Septour,” in which 


Saint-Saéns himself presided at the piano 

At the end of this piece the ovation to the master 
became a veritable triumph. All the artists formed a 
group around him, and when silence was restored M. 
Maury read one of the numerous poetical tributes ad- 
dressed to M. Saint-Saéns. A magnificent conductor’s 
baton and a crown in silver, artistically chiseled, were 
presented to him amid increased emotion and applause 
The crown was the offering of the Société Artistique of 
Egypt. 

Special mention is deserved of an orchestral suite by 
Louis Lombard, “Homage to Saint-Saéns,” a work of 
great musical value. Mr. Lombard took the leading part 
n the organization of the festival SULEIMAN 


Kingsley Organ Recital. 

HE last of the series of free organ recitals by Bruce 
T T. Kingsley was given on the evening of March 19 
at the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Sixty-eighth 
street and Central Park West 





There has been increased interest shown in each of these 
recitals, the attendance each evening being noticeably 
greater. 


The enthusiasm of the audience, prepared to enjoy the 
last of these series. was manifested in most hearty ap 
plause greeting Mr. Kingsley upon his appearance 

In the opening number, Fantaisie in F minor, Mozart, 
Mr. Kingsley expressed a keen artistic sense and care. In 
most cases where pedal technic is required, it appears la- 
bored and heavy and inclined to cover the other parts; not 
so in this rendition. Though there is most difficult pedal- 
ing in this number, it was played with great ease and 
grace, and being subdued to harmonize with the rest of 
the accompanying parts made it artistically noticeable. 

Second on the program was Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Sym 
phony.” The most characteristic feature in the performance 
of this was the beautiful tonal effect produced. In the next, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach, there was most deli- 
cate phrasing, together with a final, tremendous climax 
upon a simple subject, and yet throughout each subject was 
distinguishable, clean and clear in its own voice. 

In direct contrast to this forceful and scholarly number 





came the Minuet and Albumblatt of Grieg. In these was 
seen the exquisite and sensitive taste of the performer 

So enthused was the audience that Mr. Kingsley was 
twice recalled and finally responded with an encore 

The “Rosamunde”’ overture, by Schubert, was delight 
ful. The introduction with its plaintive woodwind effects 
brought to mind the love romance of Rosamunde. The 
utmost delicacy was shown in the following quick tempo. 

The French Serenade, by Pierne, proved most pleasing, a 
bit of pure melody with a delightful accompaniment, played 
in a most piquant, graceful manner, again arousing an en- 
core. Mr. Kingsley played the last two numbers from an 
intimate knowledge of the orchestral score, hence was in 
a position to bring out striking orchestral effects 

In Prelude “Tristan und Isolde,” and Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger,” by Wagner, this opportunity was given, 
and it was most admirably done. In one part there were 
three distinct motifs, and each was easily distinguished. 
Such playing merits the highest praise and appreciation of 
a music loving public, which has been most cordially given 


this gifted young artist 


A Walker Recital. 


RANCIS WALKER’S recital on the evening of 
March 17 was given before a crowded audience that 

gtew more and more enthusiastic to the close of the re- 
markable program. The songs were carefully chosen as 
compositions most effective for such treatment, and were 
preluded with the stories upon which they are based 
The relating of these stories of history and tradition 


l rch by Mr. Walker and were a fea 


showed careful research 
ture quite unique in recital work, Mr. Walker was in 
capital voice, and his powerful baritone gained in vigor 
ind volume, so that the two Beethoven songs were giver 
with the noblest solidity The piano accompaniments 
were finely played by Mrs. Harry F. Irvine, and the 
organ parts by the singer himself. The program is ap 








Wagner 
Schubert 
Us Gustav Ernest 
Loewe 
Schubert-Liszt 
s. Har F. I ‘ 
Archibald Douglas Loewe 
Organ and piano, Roland Rock 
Scena from Don Carlos ‘ 





Organ and piano 
In Questa Tomba Beethoven 


Creation’s Hymn Be 


A Rubinstein Letter. 

N his entertaining weekly column of musical gossip 
| Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post, 
says: 

An interesting letter written by Rubinstein to the Vi 
first time in 





ennese conductor Abert is printed for tl 
the February number of the Zeitschrift der Internation 
alen Musikgesellschait. It is dated 1864. Aiter referring 
to his various operatic and orchestral projects Rubinstein 
remarks: 

“The situation of composers is really too absurd. It 
they have a good position, its requirements leave them 
no time to compose; and if they have no position, the 
anxiety in regard to their daily bread takes away all 
freshness and buoyancy from their thoughts. The ideal 
state of affairs would be that an artist, after a period of 
privations (necessary to steel him in regard to life as well 
as art), should have a pension to enable him to work in 
peace and without further obligations. But this will al- 
ways remain a mere ideal, since for its realization it would 
be necessary that every ruler be as young as the King of 
Bavaria and every artist as ‘interesting as Wagner.’’ 


A Reception for Roger-Miclos. 
DMUND RUSSELL gave a reception in his apart 
ments in Ardsley Hall Monday night for the French 
pianist Madame Roger-Miclos. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt as 
sisted in receiving with the host and guest of honor The 
musical program was brilliant, as it included numbers by 
Madame Roger-Miclos, Madame Blauvelt and Heathe 


Gregory 





PORTRAITS OF 





BOWaan 


Northern Sweden, befor 


stone, violinist; Mr. Dahm-Petersen and Mr. Erickson 








Marble Collegiate Church Choral Society. 


E Fim Choral Society of the Marble Collegiate Church 


at Twenty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, this city, 


has achieved a high position in musical circles, and is 
now one of the leading organizations of its kind. Start- 
ing some three years ago with a comparatively small 


number, it has steadily increased both in size and pro 
ficiency until now it has nearly 100 fresh, vigorous and 
well trained voices [we concerts are regularly given 
each season, as wel! as the music at the church on Good 
Friday, Easter and Christmas. We have already com 
mented in these columns upon the excellent work done 
by this society, especially with respect to the sympathetic 
interpretation of the music rendered. The high state of 
efficiency thus reached is principally due to the untiring 
and faithful efforts of the musical director, Richard T 
Percy, who has the true artistic temperament and has 


been able to transmit something of this to his chorus 


The result of his careful training is a finished perform 
ance such as is seldom heard outside of the professional 
ranks 

A musical service will be given at the Marble Colle 


giate Church at 4 o'clock on the afternoon of Good Fri 
day, April 10. The program selected includes three Cho 
rales by Michael Haydn \ Legend,” by Tschaikowsky; 
Penitential Office,” by Stainer Sevenfold Amen,” by 


Stainer; “Nunc Dimittis.” plain chant 

[he second subscription concert of the season will be 
given on the evening Of Friday, May 8 Last Friday 
evening an informal reception was given by the Choral 
Society in the parlors of the Marble Collegiate Church 
he vocal part of the entertainment consisted of songs 
by Charles C. Pritchard, president of the society, and by 


Gilbert Ray Hawes, Esq 


Burrowes Primary Method Exhibition. 
RS. CAROLYN WADE GREENE, who has two 
large classes in this method for children in Brook 
lyn and one in New York (the latter branch at the Ries 
berg studio, 954 Eighth avenue), gave a public demonstra 
tion, the twentieth lesson, on Wednesday, which was at 
tended by a goodly number interested people, parents 
and interested professionals, the latter likely to take up 
this method. The prize for regular attendance and best 
advancement, a gold ring set with three turquoises, was 
warded to Doris Nevin The week previous Mrs 
Greene gave a similar exhibition in Brooklyn, and the 


Brooklyn Weekly said this in part 





Forty-seven guests witnessed the closing exercises i first 
err f the Bay Ridge branc { Mrs. ¢ W. Green's sses in 

e Burrowes Prir y Mus Method at er me N so Fifty 
sixth street, last Friday ening 

Under a canopy of the lass r r nd w e, the children 
anging in age trom five to fourteen sang and demonstrated the 

mgs and stories, sang the scales and intervals, telling the latter 

y ear when struck on the piano, while the advanced ass wrote 
ntervals, airs and chords by ear on the blackboard, also time drills 

[he beginners wrote and told at sight all the bass and treble 

tes, striking them on the piano afterward, explaining rhythm and 
ceent, beating and accenting all kinds of time played by the 
eacher; also explaining the met i of playing legato, and illus 
rating it by playing little piano exercises 

The first prize for the term’s work was awarded to Miss Madeline 
Raker, of the beginners’ class, while Miss Zada Geauque f the 
dvanced class, won the prize for that work. * * * 

Visiting members of the Borou Park class were Misses Clara 
\W is, Merle Woods and Ruth Hadle Master Norman Woods and 
Charles Hadley These wore their Ass lors of pink and white, 
y e class rosettes and pins f blue nd white were presented to 
he Bay Ridge class 

played by the Misses Lasher and Woods. Exercise 
wn by the Misses Ge que al Whittaker, and ales 
work by Master Hibbard 





Miss Rebecca Mackenzie's Success. 

N the concert given Saturday afternoon, March 14, in 
| Carnegie Hall, in aid of the famine sufferers in 
e an audience that filled every 
available space in the hall, Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, the 
soprano, achieved a most extraordinary success, creating 
with her singing a demonstration of enthusiasm that par 
took of a real ovation The other soloists of the concert 


were Madame Schumann-Heink and Magnus Elmbiad, 


of the Metropolitan Opera House; Miss Martina John- 


SUCCESSFUL 





J. M. CHANCE, 


Leading Organist, Music Director and Teacher in Scranton, Pa. Professional Pupil in Organ, Piano and Theory of 


BB. M. BOWMAN, Steinway Etall, New York. 
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J. S. DUSS. 





HE one great characteristic of J. S. Duss is gen- 

uineness. He came to attention first as a band 

director and was incidentally advertised as a 

musical enthusiast with an unlimited bank ac- 

count. He was genuine in both roles. Mr. 

Duss, whose portrait appears on the title page of this edi- 

tion, was found to be a genuine musician, a thorough drill- 

master and a hale fellow weil met with his many new 

friends. But at the same time he was also a strictly gen- 

uine business man, possessed of the highest business prin- 
ciples and as strictly demanding his due. 

Good musicians are seldom good business men. Money 
and melody are not good bedfellows. The world’s great 
artists have been either spendthrifts or financial bankrupts. 
But here was a man who made both money and music, 
who was as much at home with figures as with fugues. 
His mind turned with airy grace from stocks and bonds to 
symphonies and marches. He was a millionaire Dr. Jekyll 
by day and musical Mr. Hyde by night. But he was ab- 
solutely genuine in his duality. Like the famous charac- 
ter in “Olivette” he “never mixed.” He finished his finan- 
cial deals before he ascended his rostrum. He forgot the 
charms of Mendelssohn and the philosophy of Richard 
Strauss when he was planning his 4 per cents. He was 
genuine, too, in his musical likes and dislikes. 

“Music differs but little from the other arts,” says Mr. 
Duss. “We are not attuned to the same music any more 
than we are attracted by the same pictures or the same 
authors. Dickens and Thackeray are rarely loved by the 
same reader. He who is dazzled by the impressionist 
school will hardly enjoy the details of a Meissonier can- 
vas. And so in music a rabid Wagnerian is seldom 
charmed by the simplicity of Mozart. Now, in every audi- 
ence there are these differing listeners—each one bound up in 
his own musical god. And the true interpreter must so 
arrange his program as to please all. He must satisfy the 
Beethoven enthusiast and the lover of a Strauss waltz. 
He must please the Wagnerian and tickle the palate of the 
sentimentalist. He must picture in his orchestra the flam- 
ing tints of the moderns as well as the cool exactions of 
the classicists. He must know all music in order to in- 
terpret all music.” 

Mr. Duss practices what he preaches. He is a musical 
cosmopolitan. He is at home in all schools. Whether 
it be an operatic scene or a Haydn Symphony he gives it 
the proper orchestral color. And it is for this reason that 
he has become so universally popular. Now add to this 
catholicity of taste and ability to express every shade of 
meaning of the various composers an intense sympathy 
with both men and music, a magnetic personality coupled 
with uncommon physical and mental force, and you have 
Duss 

As a young man he was known for his physica! 
prowess. When he assumed the reins of government of 
Economy he became the Pierpont Morgan of Western 
Pennsylvania. As soon as he was heard at the head of 
the organization known as Duss’ Band he was acclaimed 
a great musical interpreter. He has been a practical 
preacher, a practical business man and a practical mu- 
sician. He is genuine, He rings true. He is interesting, 
instructive, entertaining in his music. He is a man “with 
a message.” 


The route of the Duss combination’s spring tour will be 
as follows: 
Wednesday, Apri Evening -...Seranton, Pa, 
Thursday , 30-—- Evening ...-Reading, Pa. 
Friday May BONNIE, ov 54 ens 0-400 semana Baltimore, Md. 
Saturday, : 2—4 p.m Washington, D. C. 
Saturday 2—8 p.m Wilmington, N. C. 
Sunday . 3-—Evening -Columbia, S. C. 
Monday 3—Evenin .Charlotte, N. C. 
Tuesday s—Evenir Asheville, N. C. 
Wednesday “  6~—Evening Knoxville, Tenn. 
Thursday : 7—Matinec ...Atlanta, Ga. 
Thursday Evening ...Atlanta, Ga, 
Friday, : &— Matinee Nashville, Tenn 
Friday ‘ 8—Evening ..Nashville, Tenn. 
Saturday, o— Matiner Memphis, Tenn 
Saturday o—Evening Memphis, Tenn. 
Sunday, * jso—Evening ..Memphis, Tenn. 
Monday 11—Evening ...St. Louis, Mo 
Tuesday 12—Evening .Kansas City, Mo. 
Wednesday OF — IE, cca nis crmabkosa> tacoma Topeka, Kan. 
Thursday OO ep, oivci ceed cs ole c vk osaae Lincoln, Neb, 
Friday, “ 1—Evening osc Omaha, Neb. 
Saturday “ 16—Matinee ...Des Moines, Ia. 
Saturday 16—Evening .....Des Moines, la. 


Sunday Dy AME ins oweeixéa vee aeml Davenport, Ia. 
Monday ..Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tucoig,  “ sppeamieh o..d.ccaveccsscseotene .Detroit, Mich 
Wednesday, eee Detroit, Mich. 


18—Evening 
19—Evening. . 
20—Matinee 


Wednesday, 20—Evening. ..... ins vksiieeas Detroit, Mich 
Thursday, “  a1—Evening helipa+<e: caltndevunmem Kane, Pa. 
Friday, “  22—Matinee.. .. pind gin waoruee Utica, N. Y. 
Friday, “  22—Evening. .. occce OU, Ges We 
Saturday “  23—Matinee .Syracuse, N. Y. 
Saturday 3—Evening ... Syracuse, N, Y 
Sunday, 24—Evening -Rochester, N. Y. 
Monday, 25—Matinee .... Toronto, Can 
Monday, 2s—Evening ..Toronto, Can. 
Tuesday, SN OODLE PPPOE Fe REET Ottawa, Can. 
Wednesday, “ 27—Evening ..Montreal, Can. 
Thursday, “  28—Evening ..- Troy, N, Y¥ 


Friday, “* g9—Evening......... Hartford, Conn 


JEAN GERARDY. 


EAN GERARDY, the well known ‘cellist, made his 
reappearance in England February 26 at St. James’ 
Hall, after an absence of five years. Five years ago he 
was a boy virtuoso, who showed such extraordinary tal- 
ent that high hopes were entertained of his career. Dur- 
ing his absence from England M. Gérardy has rapidly de- 
veloped his talents to such an extent that he has now 
firmly established his claim to be ranked among the great 
’cellists of the day. He has toured in America, Australia 
and elsewhere with the greatest success, and has quite 
recently appeared in Berlin with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and won for himself golden opinions on all sides. 
As will be seen from the accompanying press notices, his 
London reappearance was a brilliant success: 

The years that have elapsed since M. Jean Gérardy first appeared 
as a violoncellist in London, when his chief claim te recognition 
was the wonderfully developed ability of a mere youth, have evi- 
dently not been wasted. Yesterday afternoon he reappeared in St. 
James’ Hall; and, though he is still young, all evidence of youthful 
unripeness has now disappeared, and he can be judged only by te 
highest standard of artistic violoncello playing. We use the wora 
artistic advisedly. M. Gérardy has, of course, the complete technical 
equipment of the virtuoso, but he has the deeper and more valuable 
qualities of the artist in an even higher degree. His tone is round 
and full whether in long, sustained phrases or in what is called 
“passage work;” and the greatest difficulties of Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in A minor, of Boéllmann’s Symphonic Variations, of the ex 
traordinary version of the second and first movements (played ‘n 
this order) of what purports to be Haydn’s Concerto, so dear to 
the heart of the modern violoncellist, seemed as nothing to him. 
Yet this ease of execution was combined with evidently sincere 
musical feeling and a real idea of style. In consequence, M. 
Gérardy’s success was complete. It was shared in a large degree 
by M. Ysaye, who conducted an excellent orchestra most sympa- 
thetically—The Times, February 27, 1903 





An extremely interesting orchestral concert was given by M. 
Gérardy at the St. James’ Hall on Thursday afternoon. Five years 
have elapsed since M. Gérardy was in London, and from being 
a wonderful boy he has developed into a mature artist, one who 
can certainly hold his own with any living violoncellist. His exe- 
cution is faultless, and the tone he produces is rich and full. In 
addition it may be said that he plays with great expression and real 
artistic feeling. His performance of the beautiful Concerto by 
Saint-Saéns was admirable. He was also heard in a rather tedious 
concerto by Haydn, containing an interminable cadenza, which, 
however, he played with extraordinary finish. The orchestra was 
conducted by M. Ysaye, who has before now proved that he is as 
great a conductor as he is violinist—Morning Post, February 28, 


1903. 





Jean Gérardy, absent from this covntry during several years, re- 
appeared yesterday afternoon on the scene of his old exploits and 
was welcomed by a goodly audience. The re-entry took place under 


proper conditions of state and dignity, fot not only was an orchestra 
in attendance, but no less a man of mark than Mr. Ysaye conducted 
it. That the young and famous ’cellist had a cordial reception may 
be easily imagined. * * * He set himself down for two concertos 
—that in A minor of Saint-Saéns and that in D major of Haydn 
The works were in strong contrast, and it might even be said that 
they covered the whole ground open to the artist, from brilliant 
bravura to tender and solemn melody. M. Gérardy’s playing of the 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns was masterly indeed. The volume and 
purity of his tone, the absolute neatness and precision of his exe- 
cution, were quite remarkable; but more so, if possible, was his 
“singing” of the expressive melodies which here and there adorn 
the French master’s composition. Here was a performer, indeed- 
one of the rarest kind, who can “move and manage all the man 
with secret art,” doing it in apparently the simplest and easiest 
way. But the 'cellist’s power most appeared in Haydn's work, one 
known and loved by every master of the beautiful instrument. W-< 
do not speak positively, but our impression is that M. Gérardy used 
Gevaert’s edition, with the cadenza written by the Belgian musician 
However that may have been, his rendering of the work, especially 
of the tender and beautiful adagio, was a long delight, almost 
making one believe that even in this imperfect world there are 
some perfect things. We trust that other concerts will follow yes 
terday’s success.—Daily Telegraph, February 27, 1903. 

When M. Jean Gérardy first appeared in London it was obvious 
that he was destined for a great career, and his reappearance at 
St. James’ Hall on Thursday only served to show that these predic- 
tions were fully justifid. M. Gérardy, though still young, is now 3 
finished artist and a most welcome addition to the list of violoncellists 
of the day. Simple though the music sounds, Haydn's Concerto 
in D is a very difficult test, and not many players would have done 
it such perfect justice as did he. Quite apart from his very fine 
technic, his tone is so exceptionally rich and sympathetic, and his 
sense of phrasing and talent for expression so perfectly developed 
that the performance was memorable in every way.—Daily Graphic, 
February 28, 1903. 





Herrmann Klein's Musicale. 


ERMANN KLEIN gave a musicale at his residence. 
154 West Seventy-seventh street, Monday afternoon 
The program included the cycle “In Fairyland,” by the 
English composer Orlando Morgan. The singers were 
Miss Anita Rio, Mrs. Florence Mulford Hunt, Dr. Ion 
Jackson and Dr. Carl Dufft. Miss Dorothy Schoenfeld 
and E. J. Calthrop, pupils of Mr. Klein, sang and their art 
was heartily applauded. Hubert Arnold, the violinist, and 
Julian Pascal, pianist, performed solos. Miss Dally played 
the accompaniments for the cycle. The music throughout 
the afternoon was greatly enjoyed by the guests. 

Some of those present were the Misses Frohman, Daniel 
Frohman, Miss Breese, Mme. Maurice Grau, Mrs. Ed 
ward Love, Hermann Hans Wetzler, Miss Emma Thursby, 
Mrs. George Place and Miss Margaret Illington 


EXHIBITION SALE 


OF 


FINE VIOLINS 





AT THE 


Gilsey House, New York City, 


Broadway and 29th Street, 


Two Weeks, beginning March 25, 1903. 


Connoisseurs, Players, Teachers and Students of the violin are cordially invited 
to inspect the celebrated 


Lyon & Healy Collection 


of fine violins, including the world-famous masterpieces formerly belonging to the 


HAWLEY COLLECTION. 


Magnificent examples of Stradivarius, 


Guarnerius, Amati and the other masters. 


Fine Solo Violins from $100 upward. 


Several magnificent artists’ instruments of surpassing tone, at prices that assure their 


quick sale. 
parties. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS will be accepted from responsible 
A formal certificate of genuineness with every violin. 


Mr. JAY C. FREEMAN in charge, representing LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 


t@ No such opportunity to purchase fine violins has ever been given New Yorkers before. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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EMILE SAURET. 


the files of the London Musical Times may be 

found an article on Emile Sauret, which, since 

the engagement of that famous artist by Dr. 

F. Ziegfeld for the Chicago Musical College, 

will be of special interest to the violinists and 

students of America. The article is of too great 
length to reproduce here in its entirety, but we give the 
following extracts: 

“*The last pupil of De Beriot.’ This is a 
that can be claimed by the subject of this biographical 
sketch. Thus, if De Beriot was father, musically 
speaking, his great-great-great-great-grandfather was Co 
The interesting article by Herr Paul David, on 
‘Violin Playing,’ in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, gives a pedigree of the tribe of 
Corelli. Here it is in skeleton form, though the names 
are by no means suggestive of ‘dry bones’: 


distinction 
his 


relli! 


CoRELLI, born 1653 


Somis, b 


Pugnani, b. 1727 


Viotti, b. 1753 
Robberechts, b 


De Beriot, b 


SauRET, b 


1676 


1797 
1802 


1852 
“The collateral branches include such distinguished vio 
inists as Geminiani, Leclair, Balliot, Rode, Mori, the 
Hellmesbergers, Ernst, Vieuxterips, Joachim, Auer and 
All fiddlers, with whose 
in the pedigree, are the 
No one 


those 
Corelli, 
who has heard 


Sarasate these eminent 


names are sons of the 
father of modern violin playing 
Emile Sauret play upon the instrument of his choice will 


deny that he is a worthy scion of the noble house of 


Corelli 

“Victor Emile Sauret was born in the heart of 
He first saw the light on May 22, 1852—Wagner’s thirty- 
ninth birthday—at Dun-le-Roi, Department du Cher, a 
town of 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants, noted for several inter- 
esting old buildings, 16 miles south of the city of Bourges 
His father having lost his fortune, began to teach music 
as a means of earning a livelihood; his gifted son was to 
him as the apple of his eye. Emile’s love of music mani 
fested itself almost from infancy. The lively and intelli 
gent boy received his first instruction when he was only 
six years old, from one Charles Rondolet. The Sauret 
family removed to Strassburg, and the boy entered the 
conservatorium of that fortress city, where he studied 
under one Schwederle. The names of both Rondolet and 
Schwederle are not to be found in any biographical dic 
tionary, but they deserve to be recorded as having been 
the earliest teachers of a very distinguished artist. Emile 
made his first appearance in public at the tender age of 
eight, when he played a concerto with the orchestra 

“During a residence in Paris Emile was fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of De Beriot, who became ‘like 
a father’ to the boy fiddler. This veteran master of the 
violin gave him valuable lessons—it is hardly necessary 
to say without remuneration. Papa de Beriot was a 
typical ‘perfect gentleman,’ always kindly disposed 
pathetic and very charming. At this time Sauret bene- 
fited by a dual pupilage, as he also took some lessons 
from Vieuxtemps, one of De Beriot’s most eminent pu- 
pils. Vieuxtemps was the very antithesis of De Beriot 
in regard to his bearing, being at times decidedly bearish 
‘But though he now and then treated me very roughly,’ 
recalls M. Sauret, ‘yet he was a very kind friend to me 
For instance, he presented me with his bow (which I 
now use) after a concert at which I played.’ In Paris 
Sauret studied harmony with M. Victorin de Joncieres. 


France 


sym 


He was never a pupil at the Conservatoire of Paris or 
Brussels, as has sometimes been stated 

“Although young. Sauret followed Wieniawski as the 
solo violinist at the Promenade Concerts (London). He at 
once made a great success—so much so, in fact, that Alfred 
Mellon engaged him for the remaining twelve weeks of 
the season. In another notice a critic said: ‘As the en- 
gagement of M. Wieniawski has expired, Mr. Mellon may 
be congratulated on having found so interesting and com- 
petent, though so very young, a substitute for the impetu 
ous Polish virtuoso.’ A later advertisement in the Mu 
sical World contains the announcement that ‘Master Emile 
Sauret, aged twelve years (sic), will perform from mem- 
and for the first time, Mendelssohn’s Concerto for 
He has played that concerto oftener than any 


ory, 
Violin.’ 
other; between 200 and 300 times, 

“Sauret was a great favorite with the Emperor Napoleon 
III in those brilliant Tuileries days previous to the down- 
fall of the empire. He thinks he must have played before 
the French court at least fifty times. “The Emperor was 
always very kind to me,’ he says. In 1872, fired with pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, Sauret made a long concert tour in 
France, under the patronage of M. Thiers, President of 
the Republic, in aid of those who had been left destitute 
by the loss of husbands or fathers during the Franco- 
In the same year he paid his first visit, 
under the auspices of Max Strakosch, to the United 
States, where he met with that which has at- 
tended him upon his six subsequent concert tours. Dur- 
ing one of his American visits he had as his colleague 
Mme. Arabella Goddard. He made his début at the Leip 
sic Gewandhaus in May, 1875, with Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, and was very warmly greeted. He had often 
played there and is a great favorite with that very critical 
** * 


he says 


Prussian war 


success 


audience 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that M. Sauret has known 
all the most distinguished musicians of his time. Moreover 
he can claim to have been friendly with all of them—not in 
the mere conventional sense of the term, but in the bonds 
of mutual admiration, love and sympathy. Here the 
names of those forming the camaraderie of Emile Sauret: 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Hans von Biilow, Brahms, Tschaikow 
sky, Wagner, Rossini, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Ferdinand Hil 
ler, Max Bruch, F. Gernheim, Eugen d’Albert, Mosz 
kowski, Niels W. Gade, Svendensen, Xaver Scharwenka 
Jadassohn, Karl Klindworth, Leschetizky, Emil Sjogren 
Edouard Schutt, Norman and David Popper 

“Among violinists he recalls pleasant intercourse with 
Wieniawski, Sivori, Bazzini, Ernst, Alard, Leonard, 
Dancla, Laub, Hellmesberger, Fredinand David and Sara- 
sate, who has often played duets with him in his house in 
London. ‘I can call them all my friends,’ M. Sauret re- 
marks, as he recalls the names of great musicians he has 
known 

“Speaking of Liszt, he says: ‘Ah! that was a great man 
We gave two concerts together, and he was very good to 
me.” Two interesting extracts from Liszt’s letters (Miss 
Constant Bache’s excellent translation), having reference 
The first is to Liszt’s pupil, 
Liszt 


are 


to Sauret, may be quoted 
Vera Timanoff, the distinguished Russian pianist 
writes in the summer of 1879: 

“*A hearty welcome to you, Illustrissima, and pray teil 
M. Sauret that I shall be delighted to make closer ac- 
quaintance with him. I greatly admired his superb talent 
in Vienna. * * * You know my rule, never to bother 
anyone, and least of all artists; but if M. Sauret should 
feel inclined to play something at the Hofgartnerei this 
morning it would give me great pleasure 

“*In any case I invite him to come (at 11) with you, 
and I shall request you to fulfill your promise of capti- 
vating us by your performance (not by dancing, but by 
your superior fingering) of Rubinstein’s ballet, “Fera 
mors.” Yours affectionately, F. Liszt.’ 

“The next extract is from an interesting letter, dated 
‘Weimar, April 20, 1884, to M. Camille Saint-Saéns,’ which 
concludes thus: 

“Very much vexed to be unable to make a place for 
one of your grand works—such as your superb Mass, or 








JTOHN C. 


WEBER'S 


MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——_ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best.” 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zeological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
8ST. LOU, 
DENVER, Ete. 


1212 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





some Poeme Symphonique—in the program of our next 
lonkunstler-Versammlung, at Weimar, from the 23d to 
the 28th May. Sauret is going to play your Third Con- 
certo, and I will send you this overloaded program. If you 
come to hear it, it would be a very great pleasure to 
‘Your admiringly and cordially attached 
P. Loser.” 

As a coda to this sketch of M. Sauret’s career, we are 
glad to be able to furnish this interesting sidelight upon 
him as a teacher, jcintly contributed by two of his pupils 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Miss Edith Byford and 
Miss Nettie Atkinson: 

“We cannot in any way do justice to Mr. Sauret’s quali 
Not only has he one of the largest 
but he is able also to play all 


lies as a musician 
repertories of any violinist 
the accompaniments to the most difficult concertos by 
Having played all the modern concertos under the 
Sauret’s teach 


heart! 
direction of their several composers, Mr 
ng of them is of exceptional value 

“He will teach a beginner of talent with as much care 
and interest as he takes with his most advanced pupils, 
who have already made a name for themselves. Although 
such a prolific composer, he is, in experience, the 
only teacher who never suggests that his pupils should 
learn his own compositions. He is, of course, able to 
assist his pupils to obtain work, and he never loses an op 
portunity for helping on the deserving ones 

“One of the great features of the summer term at the 
Royal Academy of Music is the birthday party on May 22, 
when his pupils are invited to spend the afternoon at Mr 
charming London road, St. John’s 
Wood, and which they can never be induced to leave 
until their host and teacher gives them the treat of the 
ifternoon by playing only as he can. We think that no 
professor can have more thoroughly gained the respect 


our 


Sauret’s house in 


” 


and affection of his pupils 


Anderson-Baernstein Recital. 

ARA ANDERSON and Joseph 
Aeoliar 
Thursday 

Shepard 
Aeolian 


Baernstein will give a 
Hall, Fifth avenue and 
afternoon, April 2, at 
and assisted 


The program 


joint song recital at 
Thirty-fourth 
3:30, Florence 
by Frank Taft at 
will be: 


Sixth 


street, on 
Brown 


the 


accompanist 


pipe organ 


Organ Concert Hande! 
Allegre Larghett 

Thomas 
Helmund 


Night Hymn at Sea 
Musical Dialogue 
Sar 


Eliland Cycle mn Fielitz 


Rettler Liebe Bungert 
In der R 


Berceuse 


Bungert 
Massé 
Massé 


senlaube 
Paul 
n du Tigre 


et Virginie 
Chans Paul et 


Offertoire sur deux Noé! Guilmant 
Secchi 
idelssohn 
Fisher 
Stanford 
Verdi 
Korbay 


Love Me or Not 

I’m a Roamer Bold 
Lassie with the Lins 
Ouick, We Have B 
When I Was a 
Mohac’s Field 


Page 


Hood 
MacDowell 
MacDowell! 
Mac Dowel! 

Reinecke 


The Violet 
Clover 
Yellow Daisy 
Bluebell 
Spring Flowers 
Sara Anderson 
Hildach 
Tadassohn 


Die Sperlinge 
Brief Soll ich Schreiben 


Anderson 


Einen 


Sara and Joseph Baernstein 


Victoria Boshco. 

ICTORIA BOSCHCO, the Russian prodigy, will 
V give a piano recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Tues- 
day afternoon, March 31. The program would be a test 
for any mature artist. The proceeds of the recital are to 
start a fund which will enable the young pianist to con 
tinue her studies with Mr. Burmeister in Dresden, Ger- 
many 


HARRI 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 


STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 
55 West 33d St. NEW YORK. 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Gruyere, FARIS. 
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AMERICAN VIOLIN MAKERS. 





HE New York Sun recently published the following 
article, under the heading, “No Real Violin Makers 
Here”: 


The newspapers recently recorded the death of a Brooklynite who 
was said to be one of the oldest violin makers in the United States. 
That statement has moved a man who is of the fifth generation of a 
family of violin makers to assert that there are no violin makers in 
this country. The man who makes this declaration formerly worked 
for the late William Elsworth Hill, of London, who was considered 
to be the greatest expert on the subject of violins of his time. 

“We read every little while,” he said, “that some noted Americau 
violin maker is dead. Now, there aren’t any violin makers in this 
country in the true sense of the word; at least, there are only a 
very few and none of them makes an instrument that is really good. 

“There are a good many signs bearing the words ‘violin maker’ 
outside shops in this town. I’ve got such a one in front of my 
establishment, but we don’t make violins any more. There is no 
money in them, 

“What I do, and what most, if not all, the orher alleged makers 
do, is to import violins in the rough and tinker them up, remodel 
and finish them and sell them as our own, with a date and label 
inside telling that they are of a celebrated model. 

“The last violin I made was finished about ten years ago. It 
kept me busy for ten days and I got only a little more than $100 
for it. But I can import from Germany a good violin in the rough 
for $10, fix it up with no great amount of work and sell it for $25. 
That’s what these other makers do, too, along with violin repairing, 
which pays pretty well. 

“The trouble is that we can’t compete with the cheap labor of 
Germany. I don’t suppose you would believe it, but I can buy all 
the violins I want in Germany for 80 cents apiece. 

“Five or six different men make the parts in these foreign factories 
and they throw them out very fast. The workmen get very smal! 
pay and their violins come to this country so cheap that it isn’t 
possible to compete with ‘them. Of course, those 80 cent violins 
aren’t any good except that they ere cheap, but the Germans also 
make good instruments as well, and much cheaper than we can 
here 

“At present the Germans make the best instruments and have the 
call. From 1848 to 1862 the Frenchmen did all the best work, but 
after the Franco-Prussian war the Germans knocked them higher 
than a kite. I don’t think there is a maker alive today that can 
fashion a truly great violin, though it is impossible to be absolutely 
sure of that, as it takes an instrument a good many years to find 
itself. 

“T know that the man who was said to have been the greatest 
violin maker in this country, George Guimonda, who died in 
Astoria some years ago, worked over imported violins and put his 
name on them. He sent a violin to the Vienna Exposition and 
called it his Kaiser Guarnerius. 

“There was some doubt about the maker of the instrument and 
the Exposition authorities had Hill, with whom I worked on the 

other side, come and look at it. He pronounced it a genuine Guar- 
nerius, and the authorities decided to give Guimonda no credit for it. 
“Later on Guimonda showed me the instrument and told me that 
he made it. I leoked it over and told him that the head of the 
maker of that instrument would never ache again. He protested 
that it was his work, but I was sure that I was right. 

“Working with Hill in London I had occasion, in repairing, to 
take apart violins made by most of the great makers. At that work 
I came to know the characteristics of makers whose names stand 
for all that is great in violins, and I saw some of the traits of 
Guarnerius in the violin which Guimonda said he made. There are 
little tricks about the joining, little touches in finish and model 
that cannot be disputed, and it was by them that Hill made his 
decision. 

“Although we don’t make violins in this country, we do make 
bows, which have as much to do with a good tone as the instru- 
ment itself. There is more money in bows and there is more art 
n them than in a violin 
“T get as much as $100 for my best bows, which are mounted with 
tortoise shell and solid gold. At present I am making a lot of 
bows which depart radically from anything that has gone before. 


“All the bows you usually see are made of Brazil wood. These 
new ones are constructed of Malacca cane glued in six strips like 
a split bamboo fishing rod and spliced to a tip and frog made of 
Brazil wood. A lot of work is required to finish one of them, but 
when completed it is tough as steel, will not warp, weighs only 
an ounce and will improve with age. 

“Strength and lightness are the vital points of a bow. Of course 
it must have the proper bend, but it must not weigh more than an 
ounce and a half and the tip and frog must be constructed on a 


perfectly straight line. There’s a lot of art in the bow, I tell you. 
“We have been making them in our family for five generations, 

each generation following the traditions of our forefathers, and, we 

thir improving a little all the time. 

“Louis Tourte, who lived in Paris about 180 years ago, made the 





maker to follow his father’s trade and excelled the work of his 
parent. The general model set by those men is followed yet with a 
few minor changes.” 

The foregoing article is brimful of errors. It is based 
on misinformation and untruths. He who wrote it must 
be as ignorant of the violin as a pig is of the nebular 
hypothesis. However, it is well known that whenever a 
daily newspaper writes about music or musical instru- 
ments it is certain to commit grotesque mistakes, 

In the autobiography of George Gemiinder, whom Wil- 
helmj pronounced the greatest violin maker that ever 
lived, it is well said: “It is an indisputable fact that of all 
products of art in the world the violin has been least 
understood. This wonderful instrument has remained an 
enigma to the musical world until now. How fortunate it 
is that this instrument does not understand human lan- 
guage, by which circumstance it escapes that medley of 
critical remarks which are made in its regard.” 

When a writer who knows nothing of the violin, its 
structure, its history, or its musical value, attempts to en- 
lighten the public he invariably falls into blunders. The 
article illustrates to what lengths ignorance can go. It 
is an illustration of a comment upon the famous dictum 
of the German poet: “The gods themselves are power- 
less: against stupidity.” 

The assertion that America never has produced a real 
violin maker is absurd. George Gemiinder, whose death 
occurred only a few years ago in Astoria, at an advanced 
age, was regarded both in this country and in Europe as 
one of the most scientific violin makers who ever lived. 
The best violins which came from his hands were.in every 
respect as well made as those which were fashioned by 
the old masters of Brescia and Cremona. In the great 
World’s Fair in Vienna in 1873 there was a sharp rivalry 
between the violin makers of various countries. One of 
the competitors was George Gemiinder, who exhibited 
a set of his violins, exact patterns of those made by 
Maggini, Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Gaspard di Salo. 
A large prize was offered to the luthier who should pre- 
sent the best copies of the famous old Italian makers. 
The committee of award was composed of eminent con- 
noisseurs, practical violin makers and well known violin- 
ists. One of the latter was Dr. Joachim, then in his 
prime. Another of the judges was one of the Hills, of 
London, regarded as second to no violin expert in 
Europe. After a rigid investigation, the many violins 
being subjected to a severe test, it was unanimously de- 
cided that the instruments entered by Gemiinder ex- 
ceeded in beauty of finish and beauty of tone, in perfec- 
tion of detail, and in scientific workmanship, all others 
that were placed on exhibition. Before the award was 
announced, however, several members of the committee 
expressed the opinion that the Guarnerius violin of Ge- 
miinder was not an imitation at all, but a genuine, original 
Guarnerius. The violinists thereupon subjected the in- 
strument to new tests, and finally a majority of the com- 
mittee concurred in the opinion that a fraud had been 
practiced upon the exposition authorities, in that the 
American violin maker had attempted to deceive the 

judges by entering as a copy an original Guarnerius. 
Thereupon Mr. Gemiinder caused to be published in the 
newspapers of Vienna and Berlin statements signed by 
himself, which indignantly repelled the accusations which 
had been made against him; and he proposed to offer in- 
disputable evidence of the authenticity of the works which 
he claimed as his own. Finally the matter was investi- 
gated in the most exhaustive way, and Mr. Gemiinder was 
overwhelmingly sustained. The violin which was so near- 
ly like the original as to deceive the foremost experts in 
Europe was christened the “Emperor Violin.” In regard 
to this Mr. Gemiinder, in the work already referred to, 
says: “Its introduction as the ‘Emperor’ violin had a 
force and pungency which tickled the professionals, and 
what surprises all belief is that they themselves crowned 
the work. It was indeed the greatest premium that I 
could gain, in spite of all the pains which those men gave 


to themselves to deprive me of my merit. Thus a moral 
prize ranks higher than a piece of metal. Although many 
mocked at the high price, yet no such violin could be 
made by those deriders should millions of dollars be 
offered to them. Therefore an unrivaled artist has a right 
to fix any price on his production. Although an offer of 
$3,000 was made for it, yet nobody was authorized to sell 
it, even if $10,000 had been presented.” So much for the 
elder Gemiinder. 

His son George is now a resident of New York, and 
follows his father’s profession. Many competent judges 
ascribe to him just as great skill as his illustrious father 
possessed. 

Besides this violin maker there are a number of others 
who deserve the highest praise for their artistic produc- 
tions. John Friedrich & Brother, of Twenty-sixth street 
and Fourth avenue, long have enjoyed the very highest 
reputation as violin makers. Some of their products have 
been exhibited in the musical cities of Europe, and have 
received the stamp of approbation, not only from famous 
violinists, but from rival violin makers as well. These 
workmen make every part of the instrument. It is not 
true that they import violins in the rough and then give 
them the finishing touches after placing their labels inside 
This proceeding would be unworthy of artisans who so 
highly value their own reputation. 

Another violin maker of extraordinary ability is Hans 
Tietgen, of 54 Fourth avenue, New York. This eccentric 
genius has been giving his days and nights to the study of 
the violin for the past twenty-five years. He has sought 
diligently tc rediscover the famous varnish which was 
used by the early masters of Cremona and Brescia, and 
now is confident that he has found the secret. Some of 
his recent productions seem to substantiate the truth of his 
claim. Several violins which he has finished within the 
last year are masterpieces, not only in appearance but in 
tone. They have been played in competitive tests with the 
finest examples of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and 
have held their own nobly. Mr. Tietgen certainly makes 
every part of the violin. So the article in the Sun does 
him and the others a gross injustice. 

Besides the violin makers whose names already have 
been mentioned, there are some others worthy of a place 
in this category. Enough, however, has been said, to prove 
that the article copied from the Sun is replete with errors 


By Louis Blumenberg, Violoncellist. 


The article which appeared in the New York Sun re 
cently about violins is not creditable to that paper. It 
states that there are no violins made in this country and 
endeavors to belittle the fame and character of the late 
George Gemiinder, who died in Astoria, L. I, a few years 
ago. The Sun should have investigated this subject before 
permitting its columns to be utilized for the purpose of 
stigmatizing as frauds the various violin makers of this 
country and casting slurs upon so great an artist as George 
Gemiinder was. The “Kaiser Violin” of George Gemiinder 
was made by him. Many other remarkable violins, violas, 
violoncellos and one superb contra bass are in existence 
here and in other cities as monuments to the greatness of 
George Gemiinder. How often was I in old Gemiinder’s 
workshop in Astoria and with what reverence and enjoy- 
ment have I spent hours there with that fine old man! 

During three seasons in this country I played a George 
Gemiinder ’cello, which was admired everywhere it was 
heard. The ’cello, which was at the Crystal Palace Expo- 
sition, London, in 1851, is in the possession of Mr. Con- 
verse, of Philadelphia, and formerly belonged to a Mr. 
Kieckhofer, of Washington. Who dares to say that these 
two fine instruments were not made by George Gemiin- 
der? There are so many absurd statements made in 
print about “fiddles” that it is about time for fiddlers to 
come forward and protest in print. 

John Friedrich & Brother, here in New York, are ex- 
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cellent violin makers. I have played upon sottie of their 


‘cellos. Hans Tietgen, of this city, makes splendid violins. 


The late Charles F. Albert, of Philadelphia, acquired a 
great reputation for violin making. George Gemiinder, 


Jr., is now making violins here. 


There are many frauds perpetrated with old instruments 
and the world is full of “fake” stories about so called 
Strads, Amatis, Guarneriuses, &c., but the makers of new 
instruments in the United States can generally be relied 
upon as making every part of their instruments, except- 
ing possibly the fingerboards, tailpieces, pegs and bridges, 


which are of course not intrinsic parts. 


Piano Recital in New Orleans. 


ISS MAY RANDOLPH, a talented Southern pian- 

ist, gave a recital at her home in New Orleans, 

La., at which she was assisted by Mr. Kaiser, a local 
violinist. An extract from a report in one of the New 


Orleans papers says: 


The recital was a serious, strenuous and eminently successful 
effort to present, in the short space of an hour, the best that there 
is in the annals of 400 years of musical composition for the piano 
In this, its historical aspect, the program was especially interesting, 
comprising as it did, in well graded sequence, admirably chosen 
examples of the classical, the romantic and the modern period 
And the arrangement of the successive numbers was the result of 
an acute and accurate insight into the best results obtainable from 
the juxtaposition of kindred keys and contrasting time schemes. 
If any part of the performance called for especial commendation it 
was the rendering of the Beethoven, Schubert, Rameau and. Back 
numbers, which were played in a style and interpreted in a spirit 
that bespoke consummate artistry and an appreciation of classical 


forms and ideas at once delicate and profound. 
The program was as follows: 
Sonata,’ op. 27, No..2 (Adagio sostenuto)............... 


ONO nts scnsiaccceniatabave peadscnaresedegececes Schubert 
PE onc odcebecbadbedsccsbeesedtecdsabcente -.+++eRameau 
GIRARD 6 v0 cecvececccseces ; de ccwccbecsedevecccetiziccvedecdus Bach 
Prelude, B flat. saue ‘ one picansediqnageannes Bach 


Miss Randolph 


Sonata, piano and violin, F major, op. & ‘ -»+»-Grieg 


Mr. Kaiser and Miss Randolph 


Etude, E minor, op. 25, No, ¢ ‘ : .aee+eChopin 
Schumann 


Etudes Symphoniques 
Miss Randolph 


Scotch Poem MacDowell 
To a Wild Rose, from Woodland Sketches MacDowell 
Prelude MacDowell 
Capriccio, op. 116 Brahms 


Miss Randolph 
The Times-Democrat, Sunday, March 15 


Harry J. Fellows at Erie, Pa. 


[ — the direction of Harry J. Fellows, Coleridge 

Taylor's dramatic cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” was sung at the Central Presbyterian Church, Erie 

Tuesday evening, March 10. There was a chorus of 
fifty-five voices, and besides directing the performance 
Mr. Fellows sang the tenor solos. Mrs. Charles McKean 
was the soprano. Before singing the cantata a miscel- 
laneous program was given by Mrs. Gertrude Colley, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Bessie Brown Richer, reader, and the Schumann 
Quartet. 

One criticism on the concert included these paragraphs 
about Mr. Fellows: 

The singing of the large chorus showed the result -of careful 
rehearsals and was an admirable example of all that is good and 
desirable in choral work 

The tenor solo, “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” was a song of rare 
beauty, which Mr. Fellows 

Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion. 

The words of the poet tell the quality of the soloist’s work better 
than could any length of critical comment. After the thrilling cli 
max at the close of the song, audience and chorus burst into hearty 
applause. Mr. Fellows’ singing was a delight long to be remem 
bered. 

The singing of the choral work was under the baton of Mr. Fel 
lows and was accompanied by am orchestra consisting of Mrs 
Colby, piano; Miss Dorothy Smith, first violin; Mr. Butler, second 
violin; Mr. Stark, cornet; Mr. Nelson, clarinet; Mr. Arbuckle 
*cello.—Erie Evening Herald 


MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L™ 


Pounded 1897. 

“A” Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
eling in this Company. 

“BR” Company is the same as **&** Company in everything, 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

— Company is of the same high standard as **@"" and **E3”* 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 

The present tour finishesin May, 1908. 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 

Garden Opera House. London. 

The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in Street, Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford 


Beethoven 
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night of last week by Beatrice Bowman, 





for her friends. 


Credit for Miss Bowman’s brilliant singing belongs to 
her teacher, Mme. Anna Lankow, of New York. The 
young sopratio has a voice of lovely quality and remarkable 
range, and its development shows the method that Madame 
Lankow teaches and which she ably sets forth in her books 


on vocal art. 


Miss Bowman attempted nothing beyond her powers. 
Indeed, her progratn was notable rather for quality than 
quantity. She sang two coloratura arias, “The Shadow 


Song,” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” and tl 


ment. 


The German songs were sung most artistically. After 
the Strauss Serenade Miss Bowman was compelled to 
add another song, a delightful one, “Mond Nacht,” by 


The applause was hearty, yet discriminat 


Carl Bohm 


ing, coming as it did from a cultured audience. Floral 


tributes, too, were showered upon the singer 


In the maiter of assisting artists, Miss Bowman was 
very fortunate. The Dannreuther Quartet performed 
Dvorak’s “American” Quartet, and, with Paul Tidden at 
the piano, the beautiful Schumann Quintet. Mr. Tidden 
played a group of piano solos, and in all aroused the 
question. Why is an artist of his superior attainments 


heard so seldom in New York? 


Isidore Luckstone played the piano accompaniments 


for the soprano, and his assistance was in keeping with 
the high ideals set for the evening 
As a matter of record the program is appended: 


Quartet, op. 96, in F major, American Dvorak 
The Dannreuther Quartet 

Ombra Leggiera, Dinorah bédéed Meyerbeer 

Beatrice Bowman 


Quintet, piano and strings Schumann 


The Dannreuther Quartet and Paul Tidden 
Der Bauer, Kinderlieder Taubert 
Glécklein, Kinderlieder Taubert 
Serenade Strauss 
. Beatrice Bowman 

Meditation T'schaikowsky 
Scherzo Mendelssohn 

Chopin 


Polonaise, op. 53 suede 
Paul Tidden. 
Novelletten . ‘ ste Glazounow 

Interludium in m« ote antico. 


Orientale 
The Dannreuther Quartet 


Aria, Indian Bell Song, Lakmé — 
Beatrice Bowman. 
It is reported that Miss Bowman is to sing leading 
coloratura roles at the Opera in Stuttgart, Germany 
Her farewell concert in New York was given under 
the patronage of Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. Villard, 
Mrs. Robert C. Black, Mrs, James Duane Livingston, 
Mrs. Henry Mallory, Mrs. Charles Huntoon Knight, 
Mrs. Herbert L. Coffin, Mrs. Otto C. Wierum, Mrs 
Arpad Gerster, Mrs. Frederick Betts, Mrs. Francke H. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Henry Ayers, Mrs. William Kehr, Mrs. 
S. B. B. Stapler, Mrs. Samuel Hanson Ordway, 
Adele Margulies, Mrs. Henry Codman Potter, Mrs. 


Charles Mallory, Mrs. Blakeman, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, 
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Western Tour Begins February 9. 


Chicago Apollo, Milwaukee Arion, Minoneapoils, St. Paul, Racine. 


Other] Dates]Booking. 
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BEATRICE BOWMAN’S CONCERT. 


was given in Mendelssohn Hall Thursday 


young and gifted soprano. The young singer 
is the daughter of a former music critic of the 
Sun, and her presence and all that she does 
bespeak artistic environment. Miss Bowman is already 
an artist, and so the news that she is going abroad to sing 
in grand opera will be pleasant but not surprising reading 


he Indian Bell 
Song from Delibes’ “Lakmé,” and four songs by Taubert, 
Richard Strauss and Carl! Bohm. The showy arias really 
amounted to more than is usually the case. First, because 
the technical difficulties were skillfully executed, and sec- 
ond because Miss Bowman has intelligence and tempera- 





Mrs. Frank Holden, Mrs. James Spurr Whitman, Mrs 
Ruth Underhill, Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, Mrs. J. R 
Tinkham, Mrs. Maurice Grau, Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss 
NE of the best concerts of the waning season Mrs. Charles F. Roper, Frederick Mead, Edward A 


Caswell, Charles H. Davis. 





WINKLER PLAYS IN BOSTON. 

EOPOLD WINKLER gave a recital in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, Monday evening, March 16. The 
audience was cordial and appreciative of the ar 

tist’s noble performances and, best of all, his unhackneyed 





program. 
Extracts from criticisms follow: 
It was worth the while of music lovers generally—professiona! or 


otherwise—to attend the first Boston recital of Leopold Winkler at 
Steinert Hall last night, for, even from varying standpoints, the 
nterpreter and his scholarly program were extremely enjoyable 
Here is one of the most virile and reverent of musicians, with none 
of the affectations .or mannerisms of lesser geniuses—but possessing 

e dignity and easy confidence born of close musical intimacy with 
the rarest and finest of the masters. There is in Mr. Winkler’s play 
+} 


ng—for instance, in e Beethoven F minor Sonata, with which the 
ecital opened—a sense not only perfectior f touch but of abso 


ite completeness of reading many i mature artists nve. 


readily enough, their wn ex ed interpretation without the full 
ability to carry out the det f the picture. Mr. Winkler finishes 
is view of a composer's tl ght with cor rn ate care, and his is 
he power of the seer and the rizon of the true poet 

ich variety and subtle contrasting in the program 


t strongly shown in the fourfold second number. begin 


There was mt 


ng with the melting melody of Schumann, “In the Evening,” and 
ending with that rippling bit of Joseffy intricacy, the fragment “At 
he Spring.” Admirably placed with these were the short. bright 
“Study,” by Chopin. and the romant Ily echoe sentimer 
Schubert-Liszt “Tove’s 

The most revresentative of Mr. Winkler’s numbers was the mas 
terly “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6, by Liszt me of the mos 


brilliant performances of a program in which wonderful techni was 











One hardly knows how to cl r e Mr. Winkle performance 
h was certainly the mildest mannered playing of the season 
He is a large. thoughtful faced mar pparently close upon middle 
Se. and hie enoreasions ere tat eRestice end chmest Gite 
His finger work is easy, swift and light, and he has a very 
lelightful legat from which—being, perhaps. his greatest mer 
eede what seems to } } £ defect the d . nt 
lose accent and rhythm in prolonged and equable smoothness. His 
nner is gentle and careful. and seems to have been formed in 
he stud rather than molded a rdine ¢t the usual require 


nts of the platform. The construction of the Beet 
was lucidly set forth Joston Herald 


Thanks to the rivalry of piano houses we are being bombarded 


with an entire battery of pianists of high degree, and each separate 
artist administers his dose of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and conclud 
ng fireworks of the modern school. Last night, in Steinert Hall 


Leopold Winkler added his double octaves, runs and thrills to the 
Roston collection, in a program which omitted Bach but gave 


ll the other chevaux de bataille 


The program began wit! 72. ven’s Sonata in F min 


which has received the title of ‘ passionata.” Although the result 
was not overwhelmingly successful, Mr. Winkler showed a g i ur 
lerstanding of the work. His playing reminded somewhat of tl 
scademic style of Karl Klindwort) 

After this matters ranged from Schumann and Chopin t Liszt, 


with but one digression back to the i school, in the si 
“Air and Variations” by Handel. 

Mr Winkler was heard at his best in those numbers requiring 
ligital dexterity. He is to be commended for a lack of affectation 


and for presenting technical difficulties without undue display 


Boston Daily Advertiser 
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The Organist and his Works forthe rgan 


By A, PIRRO. 


With a Preface by CH. M. WIDOR, 
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A literary contribution to the understanding of the 
spirit of Bach’s works, as well as of the 
practical interpretation of them. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE 


Carcaco, Ill., March 21, 1903. 


ITH the business men aroused to earnest 
activity there remains no doubt whatever 
that the Thomas Orchestra will be pre- 
served to the glory of Chicago and be 
housed in a building adequate to the or- 
chestra’s demands and merits. 

There has been a deep consternation concerning the ulti- 
mate end of the organization in which Chicago justly takes 
her chiefest pride, and at times this consternation has 
touched the depths of despair, only to demonstrate again, 
through a season of distress, the principle that “all things 
work together for good.” 

In no other way could the people have been aroused to 
a spontaneous expression of devotion and loyalty to an 
institution conceived and perfected in their own environ- 
ment, than by being brought face to face with the near 
sense of its loss. 

The effect has been magical. Everyone has awakened 
to the realization of the disgrace Chicago would feel if she 
allowed her most glorious production to slip away for 
want of nourishing. Every musician, whether great and 
secure, or struggling along in the wake of the union, has 
been aroused to enthusiasm—every citizen with pride, ar- 
tistic or municipal, has been inspired to action, and the 
mites, great and small, come in a steady stream that prom- 
ises the best. 

This expression, however, is not merely local. 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, Texas and all our neighboring 
States, anxious letters have been pouring in full of in- 
quiry and regret; nor have these States been content with 





From 











ARTS BUILDING. 


words, every one has added to the growing subscription 
until Chicago sees that her responsibility is greater than 
she knew. The city dare not claim this orchestra as her 
own—it is a national organization entrusted to her keep- 
ing. 

In all this Mr. Thomas must find a deep satisfaction 
almost adequate to his merits. 

The program prepared for the twenty-third concert was 
given its first presentation Friday afternoon before an au- 
dience that responded enthusiastically to every number 
Mr. Thomas had selected: 

Overture, Genoveva.. 
A poem for orchestra (MS), 


laine) , 
Symphony for Orchestra and Piano op. 25 (on a French 


Schumann 
La Beane Chanson (after Ver- 
. Loeffler 


Mountain Song)...........- d’Indy 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes. .. Liszt 
UY ctcceccavexdncddethbodecedethdonccsarecet Wagner 


Good Friday Spell. 
Transformation Scene and Glorification 


This splendid program was arranged with the master’s 
usually fine skill, beginning with the melodious Schu- 
mann overture, “Genoveva,” and working on to the im- 
pressive climax reached in “Parsifal.” The two novelties 
given were interesting and much appreciated. The first, 
a poem for orchestra by Loeffler, was suggested by Ver- 
laine’s ‘La Bonne Chanson,” which is full of the poetic 
fancies of the dawn. That the thematic material was full 
of possibilities for orchestral interpretation was amply 
demonstrated. The sense of the infinite so clear in that 
weird hour, instilling the peace that leaves the mind re- 
ceptive of every unfolding beauty, was exquisitely sug- 
gested by the quiet. neutral tonal colors, and as the mind 
moves from one an to another at such a time, so did 


the music wander on without dwelling long in any place. 
These wanderings, however, were gathered into the mag- 
nificent climax at the close, which was finely given by the 
orchestra. 

The second novelty, Vincent d’Indy’s Symphony for or- 
chestra and piano was not unlike the first in spirit, being 
built upon a mountain song, rich in simple melody. The 
really novel feature of this production was that though 
the piano was called into service, it was merely as an in- 
strument of the orchestra and not as soloist, the two com- 
plementing each other and forming a beautiful entirety. 

Rudolf Ganz proved himself an artist in doing what was 
required of him with reverence and technical skill. An 
encore was demanded, to which the pianist responded with 
Chopin’s Etude No. 12 in A minor, which was finely given, 
though something inappropriate. The treatment of the 
symphony was immensely satisfactory, running quietly 
through the first movement on to a series of grateful vari- 
ations of rhythm and melody in the second, and finally 
reaching splendid heights, joyous and inspiring, in the 
third. 

The magnificent rendering of the Liszt Preludes 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm of the afternoon, the ap- 
plause causing several acknowledgments from Mr. 
Thomas. And “Parsifal” carried the already uplifted peo- 
ple on into the atmosphere of religious solemnity. It was 
observed during the entire program that Mr. Thomas and 
his men were at their very best, putting forth their fine 
efforts with spirited enthusiasm. 

Walter Spry gave the third and last lecture recital in 
the series at the Chicago Theological Seminary on the 
roth. Mr. Spry’s work is marked throughout by an 
earnestness that denotes close study and ‘attention to de- 
tail. In the course of his lecture he made graceful refer 
ence to the two Chicago composers, Spiering and Sher- 
wood, who appeared on his musical program 

Mr. Sherwood was received in a manner befitting so 
excellent an artist. His work at the second piano in the 
Saint-Saéns’ Beethoven Theme made the duet one of the 
finest pieces of ensemble work Chicago has hearn this 
winter 

eH & 

As was stated in this paper last week, the Rosenbecker 
Symphony Orchestra is most unsatisfactory in its Sun- 
day evening popular concerts. It has been hoped that 
these concerts would improve, but upon consideration it 
would seem that a leader who is content to employ musi- 
cians who can demand only $4 per man, which is $3 less 
than the regular union wage, who is further content to 
appear after only one rehearsal with this band of talent, 
who cares so little for detail that it is immaterial to him 
whether the bowing is done in unison, it would seem, we 
repeat, that such a leader is too little in earnest to earn 
commendation. 

The soloists last week were Ragna Linné and FE. C 
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Towne. Madame Linné was not at her best, her tones be- 
ing off pitch most of the time. Mr. Towne was in his ac- 
customed good form and met with great favor from the 
audience, but we cannot help marveling that an artist of 
Mr. Towne’s ability should be willing to cope with so poor 
an accompaniment simply for the sake of a Chicago appear- 
ance, 

That the people of Chicago desire Sunday concerts is 
evidenced by the fact that they patronize the ones we have, 
even though they go away in a dissatisfied and critical 
mood. 

Why not agitate having the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
under Mr, Stock’s direction, play the Sunday night concerts 
and give the people the meat and drink of artistic food 
instead of the aggravating scraps they now receive. Fol- 
lowing is what the Chicago Tribune has to say of these 
Sunday night concerts: 

At the Auditorium last evening the first of a series of “popular 
concerts” was given, the program enlisting the services of an orches- 
tra of some sixty men under the leadership of Adolph Rosenbecker, 
and as soloists, Emil Liebling, pianist, and Herman De Vries, bari- 
tone. The company of players is the organization which for the last 
season or two has been heard throughout the Western States and 
has been known as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

That it has nothing in common with the real Chicago Orchestra, 
of which Mr, Thomas is the conductor, is scarcely mecessary to 
state. Certainly no one who listened to all or a portion of the con 
cert last evening needed other than aural proof of that fact. The 
playing had extremely little to commend it even to the most casual 
listener, and the Chicago public, accustomed as it is to the perfec 
tion of the Chicago Orchestra, can scarcely be expected to care to 
hear such rough and inaccurate playing as Mr. Rosenbecker and 
his men offered last evening. Smaller towns and cities in which or 
chestral music is a rarity might find something to interest in the 
performance, but Chicago fortunately has outgrown such. 

Mr. Liebling played the Moszkowski Concerto. It is a work con 
ceived and written in an extremely light vein, with abundance of 
ornamentation and decoration of exceedingly small and common 
place musical ideas. The pianist managed to follow Mr. Rosen 
becker’s straightahead beat—the conductor turned his back on the 
soloist and went on regardiess—and succeeded in carrying the num- 
ber through to a certain amount of success, despite the ragged 
accompaniment and the other hampering conditions under which 
he worked. 

== <= 

The recital given by the pupils of E. C. Towne, assisted 
by Miss Ethel Freeman, violinist, on March 20, proved a 
most enjoyable affair. That Mr. Towne is an earnest, 
conscientious instructor was evidenced by the work of 
his pupils. 

= = 

The pupils of William A. Willett, of the Columbia 
School of Music, gave a recital in Kimball Recital Hall 
upon the evening of March 17, reflecting great credit 
upon their master. 
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Miss Anna Griewisch, the talented young singer who 
made such a favorable impression at her début in Bruno 
Steindel’s recital, will appear in recital Saturday after- 
noon, March 28, in the Music Hall. 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSEKEI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting, 


The pupils of Hart Conway, the gifted veteran actor, 
will give a matinee the afternoon of March 21. 
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Miss Emma E, Clark announces a studio musicale for 
Saturday afternoon, March 28. 
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Grace Whistler Misick, the contralto, who sang with 
great success at the Elks’ Benefit, Grand Opera House 
on Sunday, March 15, will soon start on her Southern 
trip. With New Orleans as the nucleus, where she will 
be heard in the Musical Festival, she will visit lexas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana points. Madame 
Misick will also sing at the Kansas Musical Jubilee, at 
Hutchinson, Kan., in June. Outside of New Orleans she 
will be heard only in full song recitals. 
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At the residence of Mrs. Milo D, Matteson, of Wel- 
lington avenue, on [hurday afternoon, March 12, a most 
attractive program was furnished by the artist pupils of 
the Sherwood Music School, under the direction of Mrs. 
Stacey Williams. Mary Manning, teacher of elocution 
and dramatic art, was also heard in two pretty readings. 
Those who sang were Jeannette Lambden, Miss Ethel 
Grow, Mrs. Charles Seeberg, of the Sherwood Milwau- 
kee School, and Isabelle Dodson, sopranos; and a ladies’ 
quartet, composed of Jeannette Lambden, Miss Osik, 
Miss Jessie McNulty and Mrs, Stattman. Miss Alice 
Beach McComas presided at the piano. Over 400 ladies 
were in attendance, and cach singer acquitted herself as 
could only be expected from those under the tutelage of 
Mrs. Williams. 
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[here is a vocal teacher in Chicago who has the “cor 
rect” method. The representative of this paper was im 
vited to attend a recital given by the pupils of Mrs. Mary 
M. Shedd. In the course of proceedings a short disserta 
tion was given upon the new and only method, discovered 
by the lady, and it seems that a tone must not be placed 
well forward with a minimum of breath escape. No, in- 
deed, it must gush forth with the little swish on the side 
descriptive of the wind sighing in the trees, or the gentle 
wash of the waves on a pebbly beach. This is not exactly 
as the lady described it, but speaking from results it is the 
only thing one can remember. To recur to the tone: It 
must be large and hollow, resting firmly on the throat, giv 


ing one the idea of a steam calliope in distress! 
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The next recital by the advanced pupils of the Sherwood 
Music School will take place Friday afternoon, April 17, in 
the Assembly Hall of the Fine Arts Building, at 2:30 
o'clock. 

Chicago Orchestra Tours. 


When it is stated that the Thomas Orchestra will tour 
the Western States, it means the Theodore Thomas Chi- 
cago Orchestra and no other aggregation of men. It is 
the same orchestra exactly that has always made its annual 
tours with Theodore Thomas. Sixty men, including Mr. 
Kramer, Bruno Steindei and the full orchestra, except the 
extra men, will play the tours and festivals for four weeks 
under the direction of Frederick A. Stock. After these 
four weeks, fifty of this same sixty men, including Mr 
Kramer and all first players, with the exception of Bruno 
Steindel (who will be on a tour at that time with Mrs. 
Steindel), will play the remaining five weeks. 

Of these sixty men who have played under Mr. Thomas’ 
direction for years, these men who are steeped in Mr. 
Thomas’ interpretative spirit, who read their scores as Mr. 
Thomas has taught them and who refuse to read them in 
any other way, if these men who are devoted to their 
leader, one and all, with a loyal, dogged, devotion that is 
proverbial, cannot be termed the Thomas Chicago Orches- 
tra, we should like to be informed of whom it does consist. 
Does the fact that Frederick A. Stock, one of their own 
number, who sits under Mr. Thomas’ baton at every re 





hearsal and every performance, who conducts the orchestra 


in all accompaniments for soloists under Mr. Thomas’ per 
sonal espionage and who is Mr. Thomas’ acknowledged 
official assistant, change these men into different men? And 
if Mr. Stock is worthy to conduct in the programs given at 
the Chicago Auditorium with Mr. Thomas present, is it 
not possible for him to take these same men who respond 
to him here, out upon their tours without the cry of 
fraud being sent up from a certain quarter purely for “busi 
ness reasons”? F. A. Stock has been associated for years 
with Mr. Thomas and has won for himself a wide reputa 
tion as a masterly musician and a leader of rare ability. It 
has been said by one of the world’s greatest artists that he 
had never found such magnificent accompanying as that 
he received under Mr. Stock’s baton. 


Herbert Butler's Notices. 


ERE are some press notices of Herbert Butler, the 
Chicago violinist: 


rhe violin numbers by Herbert Butler were, without exception, 





l, if not superior, to anything Sioux City has heard. Mr. Butler 


1s a thorough master of the bow, which was evidenced by his skill 


n the spiccato, which was marvelous, as well as in the difficult last 
moment of Mendelssohn's Concerto, which was played with wonder 
ful speed and accuracy. His rendition of Hubay’s Romanza for 





e G String more than merited the sympathetic applause which it 


+} 
received.—Sibux City Journal, March ¢ 

Mr, Butler, the violinist, has delighted audiences in all parts of 
the United States. He is regarded as one of the best violinists, and 
to hear him is indeed a treat. His playing is simply superb,—Free 


} 


port (Ill.) Bulletin, March 5 


Mr. Butler opened the program with the Laub-Wilhelmj Polonaise 


which at once displayed his wonderful facility of execution, breadtt 
f style and musicianly interpretation, which was matured and fin 
ished, while the glorious possibilities of the violin could not have 
been shown to better advantage than in the double number 
Romanza for the G String, Hubay, and Caprice by Ogarew. The 
ustaining power of his cantabile in the Romanza was particularly 


fine.—Freeport (Ill.) Journal, March 5 


The series of artists’ recitals t be given during the remainder 
i the college year under the directior f the Iowa College School 
{ Music could scarcely have had a more auspicious introduction 
than the one given it at the chapel Friday evening by Herbert 


Butler, master violinist 
There was no startling display of mere technical skill to electrify 


and startle the audience, no sustained and flaring cadenzas to cal 
forth rounds of applause from lovers of the superficial, but rather 
a powerful, earnest, artistic interpretation of a well balanced pro 
gram, in which a fine technic was quite subordinated in the listener's 
mind to his admiration of the sweet, pure tones of the Romanza, 
he perfect rhythm of the Polonaise. There were two numbers which 
perhaps stood out as the more substantial part of the program, the 


Mendelssohn Concerto in E minor and the Bach “Chaconne” for 
lin alone, both of which Mr. Butler played here two years ago 

with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the May Festival. 
The fine intensity of the opening, impassioned allegro has some- 
thing feminine about it which the performer’s true, nervous grasp 
ut it was in the melodious andante 





and accent well brought out u 
and in the graceful and expressive finale, heralded by the bass 
staff, in which he most excelled This final movement is so uncon 
tainable and full of fire, so brilliant and impetuous, that it could 


rapid temy n which it was played 





well be taken at the 
Probably at no time during the evening did Mr. Butler show 
himself more a master of his instrument than in this wonderfully 
brilliant allegro demanding such great power and skil] in the long 
nd swift staccato passages 
The heaviest number on the program was the Bach “Chaconne” 


without accompaniment. That the player was able to hold his au 





dience through the rather long number and win much heartier 
applause than in some of the lke ficult numbers is praise enougl 

This is one of the most stupendously difficult compositions in the 
form of variations ever written and is not very often attempted 
With its duble stop harmonies it probably comes as near transcend 
ng violin technic as any violin composition. The manner in whict 


Mr. Butler kept a flowing basal melody with variations above and 
velow suggested the chords of an organ rather than a violin 
Mr. Butler is one of the privileged few who by sheer force of talent 


take hold of audiences and compe! them to listen. His boldness of 
execution astonishes his listeners and his beautiful and fascinating 
tones go straight to their hearts and enlist their sympathies from 


the first note.—Grinnell (Ia.) Herald, February 24, 1903 
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MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Minwnearouis, Minn., March 14, 1903. 
HE Ladies’ Thursday Musicale will hold its next 
meeting Thursday morning at the Unitarian 
Church. Addison Madeira, a recent acquisition 
in musical circles, will be the guest of the morn- 
ing. The program is as follows: 

Two pianos, “Slavonic Dances” (Dvorak), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, Mrs. M. P. Vander Horck, Mrs. Edgar Runyon, Miss 
Bessie Brundage, Mrs. Harry Jones; song, “A Song of 
Spring” (Thomas), Miss Alma Olson; piano, “Dumka” 
(Elegie), op. 35 (Dvorak), Legende, op. 29 (Dvorak), Mrs. 
Maude Orr Nelson; song, Miss Margaret Daniel; song, 
“Three Singers” (Tours), Addison Madeira; trio for vic- 
Terzetto, op. 74 (Dvorak), Allegro ma non 
troppo, larghetto scherzo, Miss Mabel Augustine, Miss 
Flora Boyd, Miss Edna Matson; song, “Forget Me Not” 
(Mrs. Beach), Mrs. Elisabeth Brown Hawkins; Carnival 
Mignon (Schutt), Prelude, Serenade d’Arlequin, Trisbesse 
Polichinelle, Pierrot seveur, Caprice, Miss 


lins and viola, 


t Columbine, 
Ada Morris 
= = 
Kocian will appear in recital Tuesday 
24, at Plymouth Church. 
Se <= 
and Mrs. Charles Roher and Miss Wilman Ander- 
just returned from a concert tour of severai 
months’ duration, extending from New York to the Black 
Hills. In New York they played under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A., and also gave concerts through Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and Ohio. While in New York they 
were the guests of their brother, Ernest Anderson, who 
is meeting with so much success that he expects soon to 
ible to devote his entire time to composition. Mr, and 


evening, March 


Mr. 
have 


son 


be 


Mrs. Charles Roher are to spend the summer in New 
York city studying 
S & 
Carlo Fischer, the ’cellist, and Miss Eulalie Chenevert, 


played before the Schubert Club of St. Paul last 
week. Mr. Fischer and Miss Chenevert will also give some 
recitals in North Dakota. 


es 


pianist, 


The Philharmonic Club will sing Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
“St. Paul,” March 27, in the Swedish Tabernacle. This 
oratorio has never been sung in Minneapolis and has 


aroused considerable interest, as it is one of the greatest 
as most religious oratorios ever written. Miss 
and Mrs. Waterman were selected to sing the 
soprano and contralto roles. As oratorio singers Evan 
Williams and Gwilym Miles have no superiors. They are 
artists in every sense of the word and have sung every- 
where The oratorio has more 
work for the chorus than almost any other which is most 


as well 
Williams 


with the greatest success. 


beautiful and expressive. 
A full orchestra will furnish the accompaniment under 
the able director, Emil Ober-Hoffer. 
Ss & 

The orchestra of the First Presbyterian Church will give 
s sixth Wednesday evening, March 25. 
The orchestra numbers over twenty instruments and plays 
very Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones and the Minnesota 
Male Quartet will furnish vocal numbers. 

fe & 
Backus gave a delightful musicale 
at her home on Oak Grove street 


annual concert, 


well. 


Mrs Edward 
Wednesday 


W. 


afternoon 





for her guest, Miss Helen Colclazer, of Chicago. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated. Mrs. Backus and Miss 
Colclazer were assisted in receiving by Mrs. A. E. Horr, 
and assisting through the rooms were Misses Brundage, 
Backus and Marguerite Gray. Miss Augusta Brown sang 
a group of songs in a very delightful manner. Addison 
Madeira gave several numbers in an artistic fashion. Mr. 
Garrett gave a flute solo. Miss Schultz was the accom- 
panist and also played a piano number. A number of par- 
ties were given for Miss Colclazer. Mrs. Backus gave a 
buffet luncheon Saturday afternoon for Miss Colclazer, and 
a delightful musical program was given by a harpist and 
violinist as the guests came and went. 


Ze & 

The season of grand opera to be presented at the Metro- 
politan Opera House by the Castle Square Opera Company, 
under the management of Henry W. Savage, is to open 
Monday evening at the Metropolitan. The engagement is 
for four weeks—two weeks in Minneapolis and two in 
St. Paul. C. H. SavacE. 


WOMEN ARTISTS PLAY ENSEMBLE MUSIC. 


MONG the Lenten concerts announced in New York 
there is no more interesting series than the one ar- 
ranged by four clever women string players, all of them 
soloists, and yet for the sake of art they will unite in the 
performance of great ensemble works. Miss Olive Mead 
will play first violin; Miss Bertha Bucklin, second violin; 
Miss Anna Otten, viola, and Miss Lillian Littlehales, ’cello. 
Three pianists will assist: Mrs. David Mannes, Miss Clara 
Otten and Arthur Whiting. The first concert was given 
Monday afternoon of this week at the home of Mrs. D. B. 
van Emburgh, 30 East Thirty-eighth street. The second 
concert is announced for Sunday afternoon, March 29, at 
the home of Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 13 East Eighth 
street. The third concert will be given Sunday afternoon, 
April 5, at the home of Mrs. Henry Villard, 145 West 
Fifty-eighth street. The ensemble works to be played in- 
clude: 


Quartet, G major, op. 18, No. 2......ccseeeeeeseeeeeeeceeees Beethoven 
Quartet, A mimes, OP. 29... ..cccccccccccccccccccccoccconesccece Schubert 





Sonata for Violin and Piano, E flat major, op. 18.......... R. Strauss 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, E flat major, op. 44........- Schumann 
Couartet ....-cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccescecesseesocesoce Dittersdorf 
Double Concerto for two Violins.........cccccececeeeeeereeeeeeees Bach 
TEE Scancercaucodddupssccsahsspss pesvevsesehhpoursatuqnoasnest Rubinstein 
Sonata for "cello and piam0............ceecceececseeeeeeceenees Marcello 
Quartet, G major...........cceeeccececcccerencccesscesesscccenees Haydn 


This series of concerts are given under the patronage of 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Miss Callender, Mrs. C. F. 
Chickering, Mrs. Frank Damrosch, Miss DeForrest, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Miss Nora Godwin, Mrs. Charles A. Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Adrian Joline, Mrs. Charles Huntoon Knight, 
Mrs. John Jay Knox, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs. H. B. 
Pratt, Miss Lucia Purdy, Mrs. Clarence Rice, Mrs. Gus- 
tave Schirmer, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. J. Calhoun Thorn- 
ton, Miss Lucile Thornton, Mrs. D. B. van Emburgh, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Mrs. Francis L. Welman, and Mrs. George 
Wickersham. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


Austin, Tex., March 14, 1903. 

DWARD BAXTER PERRY, concert pianist and 
é lecturer, proved the only attraction in musical 
circles during the past month. Mr. Perry gave 

two performances, one in the chapel of thé Blind Insti- 
tute and one in the University Auditorium, which were 
greatly enjoyed by everyone, Mr. Perry’s plan is to pref- 
ace each number with a brief talk, calling attention to 
the circumstances of its origin, also its descriptive or emo- 
tional characteristics, rendering it more intelligible to all. 

Next of interest are the several programs given by the 
Matinee Musical Club. The program on February 28 was 
of unusual interest, the subject being “Dramatic Music.” 
The first number was a duet, selections from “La Favo- 
rita,” by Mrs. Maxweli and Miss Aden. The delicacy of 
touch and admirable shading rendered this one of the 
features of the evening. 

Mrs. A. G. Reed sang Bemberg's. “Hindoo Song 
with much feeling, the music being especially adapted to 
her rich contralto voice. 

H. G. Collins played the “Chariot Race” and Chopin’s 
Nocturne in F; while Mrs. Collins rendered, with much 
dramatic power, an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Miss Pfaefflin sang in her usual artistic style three 
songs by von Fielitz, “Moonlight,” “Dreams” and 
“Anathema.” 

Mrs. West Moore won great applause by her brilliant 
execution of a Mazurka by Wieniawski. 

The second program, March 14, was “Wedding Music 
of Different Countries.” Miss Ada Bell read a very in- 
teresting paper on the “Loves of Famous Composers,” 
and the “Lohengrin” Wedding Chorus was rendered by 
Miss Bell, Mrs. E. B. Haynie, Miss Bewley, Miss Pfaef- 
flin, Miss Rutherford, Miss Jessie Smith, Mrs, Caswell, 
Mrs, A. G. Reed and Mrs. Hunter. Others on the pro- 
gram were Miss Margaret Runge, Mrs. H. Guest Col- 
lins and Mrs. Brashier. 

Edmund Ludwig has composed a Texas hymn, called 
“Texas,” which is being sung in all the schools of this 
city. Mr. Ludwig was a pupil of Anton Rubinstein. 

Miss Ada Crossley did not fill her engagement with the 
University Society on March 10, which was a great dis- 
appointment to the musical people of the city. 

_L ULA BEWLEY. 
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Liederkranz Hears Chamber Music. 


EMBERS of the New York Liederkranz and their 
guests attended the third chamber music concert at 
the clubhouse Sunday afternoon. The Richard Arnold 
Sextet and Louis V. Saar, pianist, and Joseph Kovarik, 
violin; Hermann Brandt, viola, and William See, ’cello, 
gave an unusually interesting program. The works 
played were the Schubert Quintet, op. 114, for piano 
violin, viola, ’cello and bass; sextets, by Tschaikowsky 
and d’Ambrosio, and an Octet, op. 20, by Mendelssohn. 
The members the Arnold Sextet include Richard 
Arnold, first violin and leader; Herman Kuehn and John 
Spargue, violins; Carl Binhak, viola; Leo Taussig, ’cello, 
and August Kalkhof, contra bass. 
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Twenty Young Ladies, 


Orchestra. 
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er, Conductor. 


Joseph Hec 
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Lotus Glee Club of New York, with Minnie Marshall Smith. 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, assisted by Frank Croxton, Walter Logan and Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
‘*Enoch Arden,” with Saidee Knowland Coe at the piano. 


Isabel Garghill Beecher, in 


Seven of the best attractions under the management of 
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HE program of the third Philharmonic concert at 
Vienna had to be changed in a hurry by order 
of Richard Strauss, who was to conduct it. The 

letter in which he insisted on the alteration is as follows: 
“As I already telegraphed to you, I must again urge 
you to change the program. In the first place it does not 
characterize the tendency which I pursue with this or- 
chestra (the Berlin Tonkiinstler Orchestra). We created 
Bruckner, Mahler and all ‘moderns’ in Berlin, and now 
we are traveling with old steady hippopotami like Wein- 
gartner. There is no sense in this, and it gives the Vien- 
nese no idea why I am directing just this orchestra in 
Berlin, and not only my Court Orchestra. In the second 
place, I flatter myself that we play the ‘Eroica’ better 
in delivery, style and precision than the Kaim Orchestra, 
yet there is no justification to play for the Viennese things 
which they can better hear every year from their Phil- 
harmonic, especially under Hellmesberger. 

“Yesterday in Dresden (where we had to compete with 
a brilliant court orchestra) we had much success with our 
new—to Dresden unknown—program, but I thought it 
the proper one for Vienna, even if there was a risk of 
having a couple of periwigs less at the concert, 

“No attempt in a conservative direction must be tried 
on I am not a youngster. Therefore I propose 
(the Dresden program) for March 4 Richard Strauss’ 
‘Aus Italien,’ Liszt’s ‘Tasso,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘Der Woj- 
wode,’ Bruneau’s Entr’acte irom ‘Messidor’ and Richard 
Strauss’ ‘Tod und Verklarung.’ Telegraph reply.” 

The publication of this letter did not please the good 
people of Vienna; it hit public and directors alike, and 
even those who came to demonstrate against the periwigs 
could not resist the bad impression made by it. There 
need be no surprise in reading that Vienna considers that 
the Tonkiinstler did up its ex- 


pectations. 


me. 


Orchestra not come to 


= = 


The change in the proprietorship of the Leipsic Mu- 
sikalische Wochenblatt, now edited by Carl Kipke, has 
been followed by other changes in the musical journals of 
Germany. The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, with the 
whole business of the late C. F. Kahnt, has been trans- 
ferred to Alfred Hoffmann, who will continue the business 
under the old firm name. The Vienna Neue Musikalische 
Presse is transferred from that city to Leipsic to the head 
establishment of the firm, Bosworth & Co., and will be 
edited by Arthur Smolian. 


== = 

The Swiss city of Lucerne is projecting the foundation 
of an international opera house, to perform works of com- 
posers of all countries which have been approved by a 
jury of experts, and thus to smooth the way to other the- 
atres. A commission will be appointed to carefully trans- 
late texts from foreiga languages, and to revise and im- 
prove defective texts by the assistance of skilled dramat- 
ists and musical directors. 


eS = 


-The monuments to Gounod and A 
Monceau are completed and await inauguration 
to Gounod is a stéle supporting a bust of the composer, 
an excellent likeness; in front are three female figures, 
Marguerite, Juliette and Sapho; at the sides are a cherub 
playing the organ, and various musical instruments. 

The monument to Ambroise Thomas represents him sit- 


Thomas at the Parc 
The one 





ting on a rock in a meditative attitude, with his pen in his 





WILLIAM HARPER, 


hand, as if waiting for inspiration, while Ophelia stands 
before him, Strangely, Mignon makes no part of the 
group. 

Se & 

The Sonzogno prize for a new opera has been already 
mentioned. Another prize of 10,000 lire and the perform- 
ance of the work has been offered at Bologna. This so 
called Baruzzi competition has brought out seventeen en- 
tries, of whom four have written their libretti as well as 
the music. A third, the Bertelli competition for a prize 
of 3,000 lire, is for a “Popular Life of G. Verdi.” It will 
be awarded on the third anniversary of the master’s death, 
January 27, 1904. 

eS & 

It is now stated that the opera “Roland of Berlin,” on 
which Leoncavallo has been so long engaged under the 
orders of the Emperor William, will be produced during 
the winter of 1904. The libretto, taken from the novel by 
Willibald Alexis, has been altered, as the original finale 
did not please the Emperor, who himself suggested to the 
composer a change in the dénouement. 

ce 


Bruckner’s posthumous work, his Ninth Symphony in D 
minor, has at length, after a delay of nearly seven years, 
been performed at Vienna. The work was begun in 1892, 
the first part being written between April 30 and October 
14 of that year; the Scherzo was finished on February 
14, 1894, and the Adagio on October 31. Bruckner 
was unable to complete the work, and directed that his 
‘Te Deum” be played for the fourth part. The sym- 
phony, which he called his “swan song,” and which he 
dedicated “To God,” is said to have surpassed all expecta- 
tions for its beauty and freshness and its brilliant orches- 
tration. 

= & 

Another posthumous work, the “Queen of the Waters,” 
by Louis Lacombe, had great success at the City Theatre 
of Coblenz. It was first produced in 1891 at the little 
theatre at Sondershausen, but received no notices from 
the press, So the present Coblenz performance may be 
considered its premiére. 


== = 


The new opera of the indefatigable millionaire Fran- 
chetti is entitled “The Story of Gédipus.” It consists of a 
prologue in two parts, with an idyllic intermezzo and two 
acts. The librettist, Fontana, has fused together episodes 
from Afschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes and Alfieri. The 
idyllic intermezzo is inspired by Theocritus and Anacreon. 
It will be produced in the carnival of 1905. 

== = 


The heirs of Paganini offer to the city of Genoa for the 
sum of 170,000 francs all his collection of medals, objects 
in gold, diamonds and emeralds given to him by various 
sovereigns of Europe, the carriage in which he traveled 
through Europe, and some violins and violas. If the city 
refuses the heirs will make the same offer to the state. 
In case the state also refuses, the objects will be sold, and 
the heirs are hoping that some American millionaires will 
come and bid up prices. 

we 

Eduard Zeldenrust played before the Queen of Hol- 
land in the Royal Palace at The Hague, on March 7, and 
was highly complimented at the Court by those present 
He is to give a recital in Berlin this month, 





een tte gentleman who has control of a mu- 
sical scheme for American pupils to be educated 
in Europe in music, chiefly vocal, under conditions which 
have not hitherto prevailed, offering great advantages to 
the pupils, especially the female pupils, with full protec- 
tion for them in addition to a thorough education, is 
willing to accept a partner with a limited amount of cap- 
ital, to whom will be entrusted the management of the 
finances. The profit is ample to repay any investment 
within one year. Address L. P. N., care of this office. 


For terms and dates address 
J. D. TATEM, 
Piskaey Court. 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 447 Morningside. 
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ESTELLE LIEBLING ABROAD. 


(Scotland, Wales and Ireland.) 


HE musical critics of Great Britain do not seem to tire 
of penning Estelle Liebling’s praises, nor has the 
public of Scotland, Wales and Ireland shown her a lesser 
degree of favor than that with which she was honored in 
London and throughout the English provinces. There is 
subjoined a shortened collection of excerpts from Estelle 
Liebling’s most recent foreign press notices: 
charmed with her voice of won 


Estelle Liebling absolutely us 


derful compass, reaching the upper E. In response to a vociferous 
encore, she gave “The Nightingale”—a fitting title for her own self 
truly.—Swindon Advertiser 

A soprano with range and vocal flexibility marvelous > Ff 
Brilliant singing. * * * A distinct success.—Falkirk Herald. 

Highly trained voice, with a rare range.—Glasgow Evening News 

Highly cultivated soprano voice. * * * Warmly encored.—Glas- 
gow Citizen 

A finished vocalist.—Glasgow Record 

Exceptional vocal gifts.—Cardiff News. 

“ee 


Sang the roulades and trills dazzlingly Especially warmly 


received.—Falkirk Journal. 

Highly trained soprano of beautiful quality, remarkable for its 
truth and flexibility South Wales Argus. 

Range and facility of execution, both remarkable. * * * 
Acknowledged an encore and scored another success.—Swindon 
Herald. 


* * Has cultivated to a unique degree 


South Wales Telegraph 


A remarkable singer 


a marvelously florid style of vocalization. 


Universally admired. * * * Had a warm reception.—Dundee 
P1ess. 

Extraordinary range and singularly good modulation, true and 
pure.—Cardiff Mail. 

Conquered the audience with her two bird-like carols.—Fife Press 
Charming and effective personality.—The Stage (Swindon letter). 
A voice in many respects phenomenal. * * * Great range 
eee 


The extremely difficult bravura passages were quite excep- 


tional.—Dundee Advertiser 
“ 


The 


successful 


Extensive range and much purity of tone music 
demanded much skill in technic, and she was brilliantly 


* * * Warmly and deservedly encored.—Dundee Courier 


Strong powers of execution and vocalization. Deservedly encored 
Perth Journal. 
Thorough culture, style, quality. * * Did utmost justice to 


the “Lakmé” aria by executing with cleverness the showy roulades 


and by giving the better parts artistic feeling.—Dublin Journal, 


ishments.—Irish Independent. 


Remarkable in florid embel 


Marvelously ished. * * * Most enthusiastically received 


—Irish News. 


accoms 


The trills were fascinating and enthralling.—Belfast Whig. 

High degree of vocal cultivation, and deserved the applause which 
the aria and the encore evoked 
* * * Remarkable performance 


She excels. —Cork Examiner. 


Clear, sweet, pure soprano. * * * Perfect vocalization.—Belfast 


Telegraph 


Magnificent soprano voice.—Irish News 





Perfectly trained voice of beautiful timbre. * * *—Irish Times 


* * * Won a decisive and well deserved 


High range up to E 
triumph.—Dublin Express. 


* * * Rich, well trained, 


Remarkably clear tone, 


We could not have heard a finer artist 
pure voice, great ease and dramatic power. 
production and style marked with refinement and elegance.—Belfast 
Talk. 


She was immensely appreciated. * * * The viceregal house party 


formed a brilliant and enthusiastic coterie.—Dublin Pictorial, 


Irish Society, 


CELIA 


CCHILLER 


Pianist. 


Studio Address: 
4 West Sist Street, - 


Exquisite performance 


New Yerk. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


That Leschetizky ‘‘ Method.’’ 
To The Musical Courier: 
N your issue of March 11 | notice some sarcastic com- 
ments upon Professor Leschetizky and his method. 
For these comments the foolishness of a few Leschetizky 
pupils is large responsible. It has always seemed to me 
very unwise for these writers to enlarge upon any impa- 
tience they may have observed in the class or experienced 
in their private lessons, for in so doing they help spread 
an erroneous impression in regard to the professor's 
method of imparting instruction. 

Is it possible that anyone really believes that Professor 
Leschetizky does no teaching, “as we understand teaching 
in this age of advancement”? Yes, he does teach, and 
very great teaching it is. 

Sneers and sarcasms, surely, are no argument. This 
great master and his method cannot be “squelched” by any 
such process. Only when one has thoroughly investigated 
a subject is he competent to express an intelligent opinion 
thereon. Leschetizky’s teaching and method need no de- 
fense. The many great pianists developed by him present 
an unanswerable argument. 

Your correspondent wonders “what the Leschetizky 
method is?” This is a proper question, if asked in good 
faith, and we assume it is, and is entitled to a fair answer, 
for one of the cardinal principles of the method is to give 
a good reason for everything. Briefly stated, the Les- 
chetizky method combines the good points of other meth- 
ods with many original ideas of the professor. One who 
has been fortunate enough to have received instruction 
from this great master can never forget his concise state- 
ments, full of thought and suggestion, or the marked and 
beautiful illustrations with which he enforces his ideas. 

One does a tremendous amount of thinking after a les- 
son with the master. As a teacher, Leschetizky is exact- 
ing, and rightly so. A teacher who fails in this point 
had better take the professor’s advice and go to breaking 
stones. 

If one sincerely and honestly desires to learn what the 
Leschetizky system really is, let him go to one who un- 
derstands the method and study thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously. Pursuing such a course will surely result in 
broadening the musical horizon and in an improvement, 
musically and technically, of one’s own playing. 

Come, now, ye who sit in the seat of the scornful, “trot 
out” the great pianists you have developed and pupils will 
flock to you by hundreds to learn how you do it. 

For one, I am proud to confess myself a Leschetizky 
disciple and a believer in the method. 


F. E. HatHorne. 
Potsdam, N. Y., March 16, 1903. 





The remark that Professor Leschetizky ‘does no teach- 
ing aS we understand teaching in this age of advance- 
ment,” occurred in the letter of our correspondent and 
not in our own comments on that letter. We must cer- 
tainly hold to our opinion, however, that no matter what 
the merits or demerits of the “Leschetizky method,” the 
violence sometimes employed by its founder is very much 
out of place in the presence of his female pupils. This is 
purely a personal view of the matter, and is not intended 
to influence those who like to acquire musical knowledge 
by the sledgehammer system. 

The writer of the foregoing letter says that “only when 
one has thoroughly investigated a subject is he competent 
to express an intelligent opinion therecn.” For the benc- 
fit of the correspondent it might be stated that the writer 
who edits the Leschetizky data is a personal friend of the 
with him has often discussed the famous 
“method.” To a point blank question Leschetizky once 
replied: “I have no method. I use common sense—that 
is all.” Surely this should silence for all time the in- 
discreet and noisy disciples 

For a teacher that ‘needs defense” Leschetizky 
seems singularly well supplied with unsought champions! 

Ii, as Mr. Hathorne states, the much discussed Lesche- 
tizky method merely “combines the good points of other 
methods with many original ideas of the professor,” then 
Mr. Hathorne himself advances the most potent argument 
against his former teacher, for we have many piano peda- 


master and 


no 


gogues in this country who do exactly the same thing. 
Mr. Hathorne probably also teaches on this principle— 
and an excellent principle it is—but he cannot therefore 
conscientiously call it an exclusive ““Hathorne method.” 

Our contention has been, is and always will be that if a 
pianist has the proper requirements he can become a great 
player here—or in Timbuctoo—just as easily as in Vienna, 

There are other teachers, too, who are “exacting,” and 
whose teaching stimulates ‘a tremendous amount of 
thinking after a lesson.” 

We are very much obliged to Mr. Hathorne for his well 
written letter, even if without “sneers and sarcasms” we 
cannot altogether agree with his own enthusiastic views. 


Seyffarth’s Whereabouts. 
lo The Musical Courier: 

Can you tell me the present whereabouts of Ernst Her- 
mann Seyffarth, the composer? He was at one time in 
Berlin, but is no longer there. Thanking you, 

Yours truly, ANNA P. KIRSTEN, 
El Paso, Tex. 





E. H. Seyffarth is since 1892 the conductor of the 
“Neuer Singverein” in Stuttgart. 


A School for Accompanying. 


lo The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly tell me if there is a school of accom- 
panying run by in New York, and give me the ad- 
dress of same? Please tell me the best way to become a 
successful accompanist. I can read anything at sight, and 
am very desirous of studying accompanying in New York 
next fall, but do not exactly know how to go about it. 
Kindly advise me. M. S., 

Brockport, N. Y. 








We cannot recommend the school about which 
There is no school ior accompanying like that of 
practical experience. Ili you can read well, as you say, 
then half the battle is won. To gain the other half you 
must have real musical instinct, taste, and as already re- 
marked, experience. A good way to begin is to offer 
your services at some vocal studio. Many concert and 
opera singers, too, practice daily at tiome with young and 
inexpensive accompanists. Other women have succeeded 
here as accompanists, and there-is no reason why you 
should not if you have the necessary talent and energy. 


A Ballad of Spring. 


To The Musical Courier: 
In these days when we are all in the “grippe” of spring, 
and the busy winter is about over, we become weary oi 
the music to which we have been listening all the season. 
Why not have special music suitable to spring? I came 
across the inclosed little poem and I send it as a source 
of suggestion and inspiration to our composers. Will 
you publish it and oblige, 
Very truly yours, 


you 
ask, 


James CARTON MILFORD. 
Montreal, Canada, March 11, 1903. 





Ip tHE Goop OLp Susser TIBE. 
Id the good old subber tibe, 

Id the good old subber tibe, 
Dothing seebs to give be cold, 
By health is bost. sublibe; 

Dow by eyes are leakig all day log, 
Ad by dose ruds all the tibe; 
That’s the reasod why I sig, 

Id the good old subber tibe. 


Id the good old subber tibe, 
Id the good old subber tibe, 
Strollig od sub suddy beach 
Id the sad so fide; 

Thed od boddlight dights I'd sit, 
Ad spood with by baby bide— 
Dow I log, with a dab bad cold, 
For the good old subber tibe. 


When Greed Has Had Its Fill. 
To The Musical Courier: 
Would you put a question in your next paper which re- 
cently has come into my mind with some persistence? 


Is there any help to be had here for a certain poor 
little genius six years old? And further, is there any help 
to be had at all for children talented beyond the ordinary? 

I mean, is there a home where the little girl I have in 
mind can get free instruction under a first class teacher, 
not only in music but also in other branches of knowl- 
edge, so that she might acquire a sound education with- 
out being sent to a public school or to a conservatory? 

There certainly should be a place like this in New York, 
a “Home for Poor Geniuses,” or a fund that would pro- 
vide for proper instruction. If a girl gets a free scholar- 
ship at one of the conservatories here she must generally 
teach there in order to pay for the privileges she enjoys. 
This takes away strength from her own work. That is 
not conducive to developing talent. Such girls need a 
home where all branches of their studies are taught by 
first class teachers and where they are provided with food 
and clothes. Many of these poor little geniuses never 
come before the public, because they have to suffer so 
much at home and don’t have the strength to work. 

Sincerely yours, InGA HoOEGsBRO. 
256 West Fifty-fifth street, New York, March 7, 1903. 





Most assuredly such a “Home” were desirable, and we 
hope that some day it may be founded in New York. At 
present, however, this billionaire city is too busy with the 
building of new racecourses, skyscraper office buildings, 
mammoth railroad terminals and subterranean traffic tun- 
nels to think of housing, providing for and developing its 
musical geniuses. Up to the present time there has been 
available here so little capital for musical purposes that 
we have not even a permanent orchestra in this city. Per- 
haps New York will have time for these other matters 
when it gets through improving itself. In the meantime 
the best course to adopt with a gifted but poor child is to 
interest in her some of the many wealthy society women 
of New York, who have in the past done much of this 
kind of charity, and would in all probability be willing to 
do more if they could be convinced that this case is par- 
ticularly worthy. 


Liszt. 
To The Musical Courier: 

I was very glad to see in the current issue your brief 
reply to the unappreciative words upon Liszt as a com- 
poser that you quote from a contemporary. I have re- 
cently been expressing myself rather strongly upon the 
merits of that great man in connection with my public 
recitals, and have been taken to task on more than one 
occasion by the critics for my views, notably in Chicago 
and in Brooklyn. 

But when I read the attempts to belittle a man who has 
long been greatly admired by piano students, I wonder 
what is the standard by which he is measured when found 
so wanting? Sometimes he is said to be lacking in ideas; 
but it may be questioned if this is not often equivalent to 
saying that the critic does not like his ideas; or possibly 
it may mean that the fact that Liszt so often based his 
compositions upon the avowed productions of others that 
he thus confessed himself lacking in original ideas. I do 
not for a moment admit either of these views, but I do 
contend that a man’s greatness is no more to be judged 
from the ideas he uses than from the nose he displays. 
Some of the trashiest of composers—for example, Ira D. 
Sankey—are rich in beautiful ideas. Ideas, themes, come 
to a composer as a matter of inspiration, as many of them 
have acknowledged. They should be judged, perhaps, 
somewhat upon their selections among these inspirations, 
but chiefly upon their use of them—the workmanship they 
disply in making their ideas effective in conformity with 
the canons of art. A man who can take ten or fifteen 
notes (perhaps given him by an amateur) and work them 
up into a fugue that is played with ever increasing delight 
by constantly growing numbers for a century or two, is a 
great artist, not because he accepted or recognized a pretty 
subject, but because he had the skill and judgment to treat 
his subject in a masterly manner. Similarly the man who 
can take a short theme and by purely legitimate musical 
means can adapt that theme to express youthful enthusi- 
asm, love, disappointment, pastoral simplicity, conflict, 
triumph; displaying a mastery alike of harmony, counter- 
point and instrumentation, never letting the interest flag 
or suggesting a previous work, and producing a work that 
will bear thousands of repetitions before audiences cul- 
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tured in music to their ever growing pleasure; and can do 
this in a form recogriized as his own and of so much worth 
as to be accepted as a model by his successors; such a 
man, I say, must rank as a great composer—a past master 
of his art. Yet, Liszt has done all that in his “Les Pre- 
ludes,” written in his own “Symphonic Poem” form; he 
has done as much in other works, and the appreciation of 
those works is manifestly growing—he has not yet reached 
Yet, Liszt, great 
for 


the zenith of his fame as a composer. 
artist and that he 
other has done so much 
generous helpfulness to brother artists, liberal service to 


musician was, was yet more, what 


to manifest greatness of soul, 
art itself, powerful influence upon contemporary and suc- 
ceeding pianisis and composers? Liszt has certainly put 
his name to works of very slight value, as has every other 
composer; but a man should be judged by his best, and 
those who tell us that Liszt is devoid of ideas, that his 
compositions are empty noises, simply write themselves 
either lacking in appreciation or ignorant of the work of 
him whom, I am convinced, is fully entitled to rank as the 
greatest of all composers. Henry G. HANcHETI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The whole point of the discussion can be summed up 
in the consoling reflection that Liszt is dead but not for 
gotten, while his present day critics are not dead 
ready forgotten. 


but al 


M. HASLAM, PARIS. 

ARIS possesses many artistic homes and studios, wher: 
taste, refinement and the opportunities to collect inter 
esting curios and souvenirs, which happen in the experi 
ences of professional musicians, make a surrounding fa 
vorable to high artistic work. Among such are the room 
and atelier of Haslam, the well known singing 
His the Rue Maleville, Paris, 
thrown open to his friends, when about a hundred peo 


master 
new apartment in Was 
ple, among them many notabilities in the social, literary 
and artistic world of Paris, availed of M 
Haslam’s invitation to a reception, followed by a concert 
of his pupils, on February 23. Each room is furnished 
and on the occasion was florally decorated, in a well 
defined and most artistic color scheme. Many portraits 
with autographs adorn the apartment, some from artist 
pupils occupying prominent positions on the lyric stage 
and concert platform; others from of the very 
first rank, testifying to the esteem and admiration they 
have for M. Haslam as Highly 
laudatory notices appeared in the Paris journals on the 


themselves 


“stars” 


teacher and musician 
event, of which we reprint two 

“M. Haslam, the of singing, 
gave an interesting concert by his pupils. Much applauded 
were Mlle. Cole, in the air of ‘Griselidis’; M 
the air of ‘Ben Hamet’; Madame Savage, 
Hamet’s madness, and Mlle 
dano and Ponchielli.”—Figaro, February 28 


distinguished protessor 
Savage, in 
in the scene of 
by Gior 


Damon, in works 


Haslam gave a successful reception in 
Rue Maleville. His pupils sang 
Cole rendered the air of ‘Griselidis’ 


“Yesterday M 
his new establishment, 
like true artists. Mlle 
with much accent and color. M 
‘Ben Hamet’ created a good impression, and Madame 
Savage in the scene of Hamlet’s madness sang like a vir- 
tuoso and gave great pleasure. The superb contralto of 
Mile. Damon made a sensation in two pieces by Giordano 
and Ponchielli.”—Herald, February 24. 
Princess 


Savage, in the air of 


Those present were Prince and della Rocca, 
Baron and Baroness van der Heyen, Countess René de 
Céetlogon, Sebastian B. Schlessinger, Mr. Holman-Black, 


Clifford, Mme. Henri de la Blanchelais, M. and Madame 
Vieuxtemps, Madame Guerlino, Miss Ballet, Mr. and Mrs 
Cleveland Moffett, Frank Russak, Ch. Inman-Barnard, M 
and Madame Christianson, Madame Daix, M. and Ma 
dame Antoniadi, M. Negroponte, Mme. Pédro Mesny and 
Miss de Morgan and Miss Bessie Abbott The guest 
were received by Mme Mitchell, and tea was 
poured by Mme. le Fiaguais, assisted by Mrs. Gaynor, re 
placing Madame Inman-Barnard, who was prevented by a 


Per cy 


recent bereavement from officiating 


FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Ras ELIX WEINGARTNER, the great conductor, re 
Paris Le Monde 
a sketch of Wein 


“ep. cently led some concerts in 
Musical sent its artist to make 

As will be seen from the aecompanying repr: 
duction, the the that 
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BurraLo, March 20, 1903. 


RECENT event of musical and social impor- 
tance was the complimentary recital at the 
Hotel Niagara Saturday night. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, pro- 
prietors, its beautiful reception rooms, with 
the palm conservatories adjoining, were 

placed at the disposal of Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, who is a 

personal friend and for years a guest of the house, to en- 

able her to introduce Miss Eleanor M. Dambmann to an 
invited audience of nearly 500 people. 

Several years ago Miss Dambmann was the violin soloist 
at the Baltimore Cathedral, having Leen a pupil of Gaston 
3lay and Victor Kuzdo. Discovering that she had a voice 
she went to New York and studied with George Packard, 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and later became a fa- 
vorite pupil of Mme. von Klenner. For a time Miss Damb- 
mann was solo contralto of Harlem Presbyterian Church, 
resigning that position to accept a similar one in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, this city. Her specialty is sacred music. She 
should devote herself to the study of oratorios; possess- 
ing physically, as well as mentally, a splendid equipment 
for work requiring keen intelligence and religious intensity 
of expression. Her varied program, Mendelssohn, Cham- 
inade, Saint-Saéns, Mattei, Raff, &c., presented marked 
contrast, and so did her singing. Some of the selections 
suited her voice admirably; others did not. Tostis “Could 
I” and Allitsen’s “Love Is a Bubble” were well sung and 
redemanded. Mattei’s “Slumber Song” was charming, be- 
cause of her excellent pianissimo work. Miss Dambmann 





sang joyously Becker’s spring song, “Wie schén ist die 
Fruhlingzeit,” as though she meant it, and was not unlike 
a personification of Spring herself; for her flowerlike face 
is as mobile in expression as the varying moods of the ver- 
nal season. Miss Dambmann was recalled a number of times 
and presented with American Beauty roses. Of her violin 
numbers, Raff’s ‘“‘Cavatina” was the favorite. Mrs. Thoms, 
a graceful woman, played the accompaniments exceedingly 
well. To her the credit is due for arranging the program 
and all the details which made the recital an enjoyable one. 

Most of the guests of the hotel were in festal attire, as 
a series of little dinners preceded the recital. Among those 
present we observed Mrs. Ivan Fox, of Philadelphia and 
Miss Fox; Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Kirkover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Kirkover, Mrs. James B. Mayer, Mrs. Spalding, 
George Tilden, Miss Charlotte Tilden, Charles Armand 
Cornelle, Harry W. Hill, Miss Stadlinger, Mrs. Julius 
Hibler, Miss Pearl Williamson, Mrs. Annie B. Keene, Mr. 
and Mrs. Burt Armstrong, Mrs. Hutchinson and daughter, 
Miss Leonard, Mrs. Edward Jung, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Marvin, Mr. Antoine and daughter and many others, whom 
lack of space will not permit our mentioning. 

A good piano recital took place at Aeolian Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon, a large audience warmly applauding the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, played by 
Mr. Balcom on the pianola, George A. Goold, violin; F. A. 
Goold, ’cello. Another interesting number was a move- 
ment from Moszkowski’s Concerto in E, arranged as a 
solo for the pianola. 

Last Thursday Mr. De Zielinskis young pupils gave a 
program of the following composers: Moszkowski, Bee- 
thoven, Haberbier, Bennett, Alabieff_ and Fin nell _The 


JEANNETTE 





youthful performers were Miss Edith Walker, Clara 
Young, Miss Millring, Ina Grodzinsky, Helene Pawlow- 
ska, Elenor Ehlers, Edna Olson and Sigmund Piotrowski. 

Much regret is expressed over the retirement of J. R. 
Williamson, for twelve years tenor in the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

More changes in church choirs are announced. The 
latest is that Bertram Forbes, a compartively new comer, 
but a fine musician, has been chosen to fill the position of 
organist of Lafayette Presbyterian Church, William J. 
Gomph having resigned. Signor Nuno will direct the 
chorus. 

The Delaware Avenue Baptist Church has engaged Mr. 
Gomph as organist for the incoming year. 

On Tuesday night the thirteenth recital of the Apollo 
Students’ Club was given at the home of Miss Flora E. 
Hale. Songs were sung by Mrs. A. J. Phinney. 

The president of the Sangerbund, genial Dr. Hintz, is 
feeling quite jubilant over the prospect of a celebration in 
April, which is to commemorate the fiftieth aniversary of 
the organization of this fine society, which during all 
these years has sustained fraternal relations with other 
good singing bands, and has participated with them in 
prize contests, both here and outside of Buffalo. The 
opera chorus, numbering fifty mixed voices, rehearses 
three times a week of late for the intended performance 
of the comic opera “Flotte Bursche,” ‘which will be given 
at the Teck Theatre the latter part of April. The Misses 
Weiss, Heiser and Miller, and Messrs. Welshofer and 
Erickson will have character parts in the production. 

On Wednesday morning at the Twentieth Century Club 
the following program was given by Madame Blaauw and 
two pupils, Miss Agtoinette Czerwinski and Julia Schroe- 
ter, the two last playing Jensen’s “Wedding Music”; Miss 
Schroeter played Mendelssohn’s Kinderstiicke, No. 2, and 
“Reigen,” by Jensen. Madame Blaauw and Miss Czer- 
winski repeated the two piano duet, the Raff Tarantelle 
and Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a theme by Beethoven. 

Fred W. Krafft, of this city, last season musical direc- 
tor of the English musical comedy, “The Messenger 
Boy,” is now very busy composing the score of another 
musical comedy, which will be completed in time for 
an autumn production. The name of the comedy is 
“Kanibal,” and is in three acts. The book is the work of 
Francis D. Rieman, and the lyrics by J. Mortimer Oaks, 
all of this city. The mine of literary talent has been well 
developed in Buffalo, and we are glad that so many com- 
posers of music are obtaining deserved recognition. 

Miss Evelyn Lippa, of Pittsburg, a charming young 
lady, and an excellent pianist, was last week the guest of 
Theodor Salmon and his mother at the Lenox. This visit 
was made the occasion of a delightful musicale at Mr. Sal- 
mon’s studio, Miss Lippa and Mr. Salmon delighting 
their audience with a number of piano works of the old 
masters and modern composers also. Mrs. Edward Klein- 
haus, of the Lenox, one of Buffalo’s most artistic and 
fascinating singers (contralto), contributed several num- 
bers which were highly appreciated. The affair was so 
successful that Mr. Salmon’s many friends are urging 
him to give musicales frequently. Thus far he has had 
little leisure, owing to the demands made upon his time 
by his large class of piano pupils. 

Concerts held at the Twentieth Century Club are usually 
given in the large hall, but the MacDowell recital had a 
far more charming environment, for it took place in the 
grand court, and it and the fine reception rooms were filled 
with an audience which represented the culture, fashion 
and intelligence of Buffalo. Notwithstanding a recent at- 
tack of la grippe the performer, evinced no weakness. What 
shall be said of an evening with MacDowell? It was an 
intellectual treat, as well as a musical, like hearing the best 
literature, majestic prose and harmonious verse; or like a 
personally conducted excursion through the flowery realms 
of imagination, to gather the blossoms of poetic concep- 
tion, to weave the garlands of rainbow hued fancies. Mac- 
Dowell does not astonish one with musical pyrotechnics, 
but when occasion demands produces superbly brilliant ef- 


fects. He is exceptionally gifted, endowed with a vivid 
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imagination which seeks expression in poetical music. The 
program follows: 
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The different numbers were keenly enjoyed by all who 
possess an artistic temperament, particularly when com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge, which apprehends the 
beauty of his work and his technical grasp of his subject. 
The audience seemed to enjoy heartily his various inter- 
pretations. Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, was beauti- 
fully read; also his own compositions, Fourth Sonata, op. 
59, “Keltic.” His Prelude and Fugue were brilliantly 
played. The symphonic descriptions, “A Wild Rose,” and 
“A Water Lily,” were exquisite bits of harmonious paint- 
ing. The first suggested “Knee Deep in June,” the insist- 
ent hum of bees, the drowsy flight of butterflies, through 
and over a hedge of wild roses. The other, water lilies 
shining in the moonlight, conscious of the night breezes 
and plashing of the waves. “Czardas” (Friska), op. 24, 
No. 4, was warmly applauded and redemanded, so also the 
brilliant Polonaise, op. 46, No. 12, which was a fitting cli- 
max to an evening so much enjoyed that the audience went 
away unwillingly. We can only hope that America’s great- 
est composer will favor Buffalo with another visit, where 
he may be certain always of a hearty welcome. 

Vircinia KEENE. 


HARTHAN COMING. 
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MUNICH, MARCH 21, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

ANS HARTHAN, the celebrated pianist and com- 
poser, has declined flattering offers of the Chilean 
Government to resume the directorship of the National 
Conservatory of Music in Santiago, and has decided to 
accept a proposal for a tour of the United States the com- 

ing season, a. 





Hans Harthan, Mus. Doc., will thus be heard for the 
first time in this country, where no doubt he will score a 
great success. We do not know who his manager will 
be, as cur correspondent gives us no intimation, but who- 
ever it is may be counted fortunate. Dr. Harthan is one 
of the finest of European pianists and a composer of high 
reputation for voice and instrument. Some 600 compo- 
sitions are credited to him. Although still a young man, 
he enjoyed the friendship and benefited by the teachings 
of Liszt, Rubinstein, Henselt and other great musicians. 
For eight years he was professor of music in the University 
of Dorpat, Russia, and at Dresden he founded the famous 
Bach Verein. He has played with great success in all the 
principal cities of Germany, and also in South America, 
where for five years he was director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music at Santiago, being selected for this 
post by the Chilean Government, which has been anxious 
for his return, as intimated in our cablegram. 


Adolf Glose. 
DOLF GLOSE, the pianist, writes from California 
that he and Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes are meeting 
with great success everywhere with their “Wagner Lec- 
ture Recital,” and have made return dates for next season 
in every city visited 

They left New York on January 23 and expect to re- 
turn about May 1. Their “Wagner Lecture Recital” is a 
unique entertainment, consisting of superb pictures, beau- 

tiful piano numbers and oratory. 
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ALBANY. 


Acsany, N. Y., March 20, 1903. 


ADAME SEMBRICH added another tri- 
umph to her brilliant career, February 
19, at Music Hall, Troy, N. Y., where 
she sang before an appreciative audience 
representing the musical element of Troy, 
Albany and neighboring towns. The 

concert was under the supervision of the Chromatic Club, 

of Troy, N. Y. 
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Miss Fannie de V. Ball gave the second of her series of 
pupils’ piano recita!s, February 21, at her home on Broad- 
way, presenting her pupil, Miss May Melius. Miss Melius 
was assisted by Mrs. Jean N. Barrett, contralto, and Miss 
Ball, accompanist. 

ee = 

A patriotic musicale was given at the Unitarian Church 
recently. Mr. Ewell presided at the organ. The soloists 
were Miss Cordelia Reed, Mrs. J. Warner Bott and A 
MacKenzie Mattocks. 

es zs 

Special musical programs were rendered at both services 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Sunday, February 21. 
The “Te Deum,” by the late Thomas Spencer Lloyd, was 
sung also duet for soprano and tenor from Gaul’s can- 
tata, “Israel in the Wilderness,” by Miss Cordelia A. 
Reed and S. J. Leake. The music was under the direc- 
tion of George Edgar Oliver, organist and choirmaster. 


es & 

Fred. P 

announces the engagement of Claude Cunningham, bari 

tone, of New York, as soloist for the Albania’s concert, 
April 21. 


Denison, conductor of the Albania Orchestra. 


= & 
Gaul’s cantata, “The Passion,” will be sung at St. 
Peter’s Church, March 22 and 29, by the vested choir, 


under the direction of Frank Sill Rogers, organist and 
choirmaster. 


ce € 
Miss Mayme Haynes, of Troy, a pupil of Lindsay, 
scored a Harmanus Bleecker Hall recently 
This was Miss Haynes first appearance in public con- 


cert work, and she scored a success 
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success at 


A benefit concert was given February 24 in the Sixth 
Reformed Church. An interesting program was rendered 
by the following: Mrs. G. Douglass Winne, soprano; Miss 
Mayo Cookingham, contralto; Miss Eva Jennison, man- 
dolinist; George S. Houghton, cornetist, and A. S. Ben- 
dell, violinist, Miss Anna G. Cookingham at the piano. 
Each soloist was obliged to respond to hearty encores. 


Se & 


The second recital of a series of seven was given at the 
Mason Piano School, February 26, J. Austin Springer in- 
troducing his pupil, Master Walter Field Gips, who played 
admirably. Master Gips was assisted by A. S. Bendell, 
violinist. The next recital is announced March 19. 


oe & 


The junior and senior musicales by the pupils of St. Ag- 
nes’ School, were given recently in Graduates Hall. 
Among those who participated were: 

Juniors—The Misses Bessie Torman, Katherine Pollock, 
Betty Van de Carr, Kathryn Ayrault, Lois Palmer, Frances 
Graff, Lucy Harris, Ruth Osterhout, Virginia Myer and 
Henrietta Davis. 

Seniors—The Misses Florence Brayton, Mary Henking, 
Florence Hazelhurst, Ruth Burns, Marion Lally, Marion 


Kerr, Louise Searles, Edith Smith, Mary Finlay, Priscilla 
Williams, Kathryn Fowler and Margaret Heisler. 

Louis A. Stremple, baritone, assisted with two groups of 
songs. 

On Saturday evening, March 21, the instructors in mu- 
sic of St. Agnes’ School, will give a recital for the benefit 
of the endowment fund. Miss Ball and Mr. Hyatt will be 
heard at the piano. Miss Marion Franklin Keller, soprano, 
and William Holmes, baritone, will also assist 


Se €& 


Masters’ Lodge No. 5 F. and A. M. celebrated its 135th 
anniversary March 9. Among those who participated 
were Ben Franklin, Selden E. Marvin, tenors; Frederick 
Comstock, baritone; Dr. Arthur Guernsey Root, 
Fred P. Denison rendering organ solos 

J eH 

A concert will be given at Centennial Hall, March 20, 
for the benefit of Mrs. MacAuliffe. Miss E. Tessier, Miss 
M. Cookingham and Ben Franklin will appear. 
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Miss Fannie De Villa Ball, the noted 
pianist, will sail, August 15, for Europe, where she will 
be the pupil of Leschetizky. Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett 
and Miss Bessie Humphrey will accompany Miss Ball. 

eS & 

The first concert of the String Orchestra Society, at Odd 
Fellows Hall, February 27, conducted by Chas. Ehricke, 
drew a large audience. The society was assisted by Mrs. 
John Roberts, Charles Ross, double bass 
The members of the society are: Miss Madge MacDuffie, 
concert mistress; Miss Mary Parsons, Mrs. Chas. Ehricke, 
Miss Elizabeth Kenney, Miss Evelyn Clark, Miss Helen 
Jeffrey, Miss Caroline Kemper and Miss Emily Rulison; 
second violins, Miss Bertha A. W. Bailey, Miss Adele Van 
Voorhis, Miss Sophie Nussbaum, Miss Florence Wright, 
Miss Amy Cohen, Miss Eva 
Beckett, E J Reinecke ; 


bass, 


composer and 


} 
viol. 


soprano 4 


Mrs. Florence Attwood Fox, 
Wagner; violas, Mrs. Mary E 


’cellos, Mrs. N. L. Eastman, Thomas Clinton, S. J. Jef- 
frey. 
Ss & 
Miss Mayo Cookingham, who has been contralto soloist 
of the First Reformed Church, will leave, April 1, for 


Springfield, Mass., to become the soloist of the Church of 
the Unity. Miss Cookingham has a very pleasing voice 
and will be missed by her friends in Albany 
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The second of the drawing room musicales planned by 
Miss E. L. Perry for the benefit of her pupils was given 
March 17, at the residence of Wm. J. Stoneman, on First 
street, assisted by Ben Franklin, tenor, who rendered sey- 
eral solos in an unusually brilliant manner. Mr. Franklin 
was accompanied by Mrs. W. Hunter Van Guysling. Miss 
Perry is a noted teacher and for several years organist of 
Holy Innocents P. E. Church. 


eS & 
A meeting of the Diatonic Club was held March 17, at 
which the following artists participated: Mrs. Augusta 
Lewi Ballin, contralto; Miss Fannie De Villa Ball and 


Miss Mary Silliman, pianists; Wm. Holmes, baritone; 
Claude J. Holding, violinist. 
eS €& 


A musicale will be given at an early date in Sprague 
Chapel, at which Mrs. J. Warner Bott, soprano; A. Mac- 
Kenzie Mattocks, tenor; Miss Edna Ertzberger, mandolin- 
ist, Mrs. W. H. Van Guysling, pianist, will form the pro- 
gram. 
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On Saturday afternoon, March 21, Miss Ella J. Graham 
at her home on Eagle 
appear are the Misses 


will give a pupils’ song recital, 


street. Among those who will 


Mickel, Mattice, Ebel, McCormick and Dermohtt; Miss 
Elizabeth Anteman will Miss Graham is an 
able teacher and a contralto of note. 


Ww. Sepewick Root. 


accompany. 





Francis Rogers in Milwaukee and Chicago, 
RANCIS ROGERS gave a song recital at the Mil 
waukee Athenzum March 13, and repeated the sam« 
program at the 1ooth artists’ recital of the Chicago Ama- 
teur Musical Club in University Hall, Chicago, March 16 
Here are some of the press comments: 


and evenly 


Mr, Rogers possesses a fine baritone of fair compass 
cultivated throughout, flexible, and of pleasing character, his enun 
iation clear and distinct, with a good “carrying” quality. His 
phrasing is intelligent and artistic, and he sings with animation, 
warmth and refinement as is demanded by the compositions on his 
program. Of considerable volume and power, the voice fully filled 
the house.—Milwaukee Sentinel 

Mr. Rogers possesses fine material and a training that promises 


well in just such songs as are embraced in his English and French 


repertory, and his perfect crescendos and diminuendos are evidence 
us scholarship employed in the right direction. 


i carrying power, ample range 


of conscienti 


His voice, a fresh baritone of go 


and pleasing quality, is handled with the usual discretion of Anferi 
Milwaukee 


can singers. Free Press 


Above all, Mr. Rogers’ diction and tone placing deserve praise 
He possesses a high baritone voice, which is not only velvety in 
quality (sammetrolich), but also powerful. In addition, he has both 


of which fact his rendering of the German 


heart and temperament, 





songs gave evidence.—Milwaukee Herold 

He has, first, that which is too frequently wanting in artists to 
day, a remarkably musical voice—not big, but sweet and attractive 
n quality; moreover, he has musical temperament and sings with 
rare taste and intelligence. Musicians, particularly the local bari 
tones, must have felt very grateful to Mr, Rogers for the introduc 
ion of a number of song; new here in Milwaukee.—Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin. 

The list was sufficicnily lengthy and varied to afford ample op 
P nity of judging as to Mr. Rogers’ a es as vocalist and 
nterpretative musician, and it is agreeable be able to state that 
the impression left by his afternoon of work was in high measure 


favorable to him and satisfactory to the large and appreciative au- 
dience that gathered t& sten to him, 

His voice is not of unusual power, neither is it of marked tona 
charm, especially in the lower middle and deep registers, but it 
a healthy, steady, serviceable organ, and is so schooled that it 
responds smoothly and readily to the demands made on it by the 
singer's well balanced and refined interpretative intelligence. The 
higher voice is sweet in quality, and the singer's mezza voce work 
s particularly admirable and effective.—Chicago Tribune 


that is delightful. 








Mr. Rogers has a power of dramatic suggestion 
He manages to convey the of a song—the mood that 
possessed the artist who wrote trick of the scene.—Chicago 
Evening Post 

It is the man’s genuineness, his care for detail and his large un 
derstanding that combin« make | a singer, whose whole pro 
gram must be listened to w keen pleasure and admiration. He 
has no airs, no mannerisms. What effects he makes are left to 
good vocal production, a fine breath control and excellent musicai 
taste, and throughout he is we nigh immovable, almost statuesque 
That is not to say that he lacks magnetism or ardor. Not the least 


admirable was his freedom from exaggeration and his lack of forcing 
—Chicago Examiner 

Mr. Rogers sings at the 
at Wilhelm Heinrich’s recital of German songs in Boston 
March 26, and gives a recital before the Howard Musical 
Association in Boston March 27. He sings “St. Paul” at 
the South Church March 29, and gives a song recital oi 
his own at the Gerrit Smith studio April 2. 

Mr. Rogers has just been engaged to sing for the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Rochester, May 20. 


3rooklyn Institute March 25, 


Great Successes of a New Tenor. 
‘T HE Spanish papers speak with great enthusiasm of the 
début at the Theatre Royal, of Madrid, of a new 
Mr. Constanti. He sang “Lohengrin, “Faust” and 
“Rigoletto” with perfect style, and a voice of marvelous 
timbre and quality. He is a pupil of the celebrated Paris 
professor, de Trabadelo. 


tenor, 
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Bush Temple Conservatory, 


North Clark and Chicago Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Fer Oatelegues address KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 
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HE concert of the Beethoven Club, in charge of 
Miss Florence Lewis and Stanislaus Scherzel, 
which was to have been given at Sioux City, 
Ia., March 2, was not given on account of va- 
rious disappointments and illnesses. The presi- 

dent, Mrs. G. A. Dudley, is preparing a festival program 

as a substitute for that evening, which will be given at the 
close of the season. The next concert before the club 
will be by Maud Ulmer Jones and Gertrude Sans-Souci. 

A miscellaneous program was given at the Students’ 
Morning of the Morning Musical Club at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., March 6. 

At the subscription concert of the Schumann Club, 
given in Saginaw, Mich., March 16, Mrs. Estella Ford 
and Henry Ern were the visiting artists. 

The thirteenth annual May Festival of the Connecticut 
Music Teachers’ Association will take place Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 4, 5 and 6. 

The Philharmonic Society, of Portville, N. Y., gave a 
March 4, under the direction of William H. 
Shaw. Miss Harriet Livingston was the accompanist. 

The program of the 331st concert of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, of Chicago, IIl., was arranged by Mrs. John 
E. Dean and Miss Veronica Murphy. 
was the assisting artist. 

At the meeting of the Caecilian Club, Freehold, N. J., 
on March 18, Wagner was the composer studied. Miss 
Conover, Miss Flanders, Mrs. Snyder, Mrs. Anderson and 
Mrs. Rosell gave the program. 

The first of the lecture recitals was given at the 
Woman’s Club, March 5, at Butte, Mon. Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson was assisted by Mrs. H. V. Winchell, Louise 
MacPherson and R. A. Ballard. 

The officers of the Treble Clef Club, Mattoon, IIl., are: 
President, Mrs. W. M. Duane; vice president, Mrs. H. F. 
Kendall; secretary, Mrs. C. H. Tillottson; federation sec- 
retary, Miss Augusta Moore, and treasurer, Mrs. C. B. 
Wood. 

At the Matinee Musicale, March 11, in Indianapoiis, 
Ind., Mrs. Winifred Hunter Mooney and Miss Probasco, 
of Bloomington, IIL, presented the musical melodrama of 
“Enoch Arden,” as arranged by Richard 





concert 


lennyson’s 
Strauss. 

Miss Effie Maude Cline, the new elected president of 
Coterie of Little Rock, Ark., and Mrs. 
Fletcher are to be delegates to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, which will be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
May 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

The St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
March 6 gave a Tennyson program, Miss Bradford, Mrs. 
Duncan, Mr. Bell, Mr. Nourse, Miss Horner and Mrs. 
Bertha Smith-Titus participating. The committee was 
Mrs. F. M. Davis and Mrs. Charlotte Hughes. 

The Saturday Musicale, of Owensboro, Ky., met March 
7 for a business meeting. Those present were Mesdames 
Underhili, Smith, Newman, Richardson and Weir and 
Misses Stuart, Hays, McGill, Hart, Conway, Nora and 
Sue Harris Anderson, Guenther, Newman, Keeley, Deane, 
Field, Wright and Payne. 

The regular working musical of the Wednesday Club 
was held March 3 at the residence of Mrs. Dawid Flem- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. The program for the day was in 
harge of Miss Torrington, who wrote an interesting and 
comprehensive paper on Schumann. A program of Schu- 
mann music was rendered by Miss Ellen Kelker, Mrs. 
Miss Mowry and Miss Sarah Hiester. 

The recent election of officers for the Chaminade Club, 
of Topeka, Kan., resulted as follows: President, Mrs. 


the Musical 


Decevee 


Vernon d’Arnalle 


E. G. Foster; vice president, Mrs. W. A. Harshbarger; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frank Banks, and assistant sec- 
retary, Mrs. Fred Bull; delegates to city federation, Mrs. 
E. G. Foster; alternates, Miss Grace Welch and Mrs. 
Fred Bull. 

The Hex Club, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., gave the last of a 
series of concerts March 12. Those who assisted were 
Harry B. Brockett, George Wagner, H. Shirley Birch- 
ard, Miss Winifred Reahard, Gordon Jones, Miss Myrtle 
McAteer and Miss Charlotte Bauersmith, accompanist. 

The ninetieth concert of the Philharmonic Society, of 
Dayton, Ohio, took place on the 24th. W. L. Blumen- 
schein is the director and the chorus was assisted by 
an orchestra of thirty-five pieces. The soloists were 
Mrs. Mary Steen Stewart, Miss Isabelle McGregor and 
Charles Holland. 

The 100th anniversary meeting of the Polyhymnia Club 
was held at the home of the president, Mrs. F. A. Sawyer, 
Waverly, N. Y., March 5. The club had as guests the 
Fraconian Club, of Sayre and Athens. The program was 
given by Mrs. Taylor, Miss Guyer, Miss Fish, Miss Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. McDaniels, Miss Wixer, Miss 
Maud White, Miss Doeing and Miss Wilcox. 

The members of the Wednesday Morning Musical Club 
were recently the guests of Mrs. Samuel Foltz at New 
Castle, Pa. Mrs. C. P. Taggart read an article on “The 
First American Composer, William Billings,” and a pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. W. W. Cubbison, Miss Daisy 
Raney, Miss Grace Morton, Miss Lyde Norton, Mrs. 
W. D. Wallace, Miss Bauman, Mrs. A. L. Hoadley, 
Miss Helen Urmson, Miss Florence White, Miss Clara 
Siegel, Miss Grace Thompson, Miss Ruth Lehmer and 
Miss Emma Bauman. 

There was a largely attended meeting of the Ladies’ 
Friday Musicale at Jacksonville, Fla., March 6. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mrs. W. Christopher and Mrs. 
George Richards, and was rendered by Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, Mrs. George Richards, Mrs. T. F. Orchard, Mrs. 
Thomas Hilditch, Miss Mary T. Fleming and Mrs. W. L. 
Lampkin. Mrs. Montgomery Corse and Miss Mary 
L’Engle were the accompanists. The ladies are engaged 
in chorus work, under the direction of Mme. Bell-Ranske, 
in preparation for a concert to be given in the near future. 








Carllsmith Song Recitals. 


ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, the contralto, gave 
her second recital at Kingston, N. Y., Monday, 
March 16. Miss Sarah Masten, pianist, played a number 
of solos. 
The program follows: 


Fee ccc cc iccccoccsnvesessescocsscecssceqecsocsves Beethoven 
GS ee cccecdeestosteticpeéccgascecrpneccscccuseccsosccecosen Haydn 
Lascia ch’io Pianga (from opera of Rinaldo).............. ...Handel 


Miss Carllsmith. 
Adagio (from Sonata Pathétique)..........--..eeeceeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Cantabile e Mesto (from String Quartet in F sharp)........... Haydn 
NS Ba DW TiNaccccscrccaccusncseccossvevtcssocgcocicscevectas Handel 


Miss Masten. 
Cycle of Christmas Songs............... 
The Christmas Tree. 
The Shepherds. 
The Friend of Children. 
The Christ Child. 
Miss Carllsmith. 


CHONG TORR icc ccccsecoscscescvcvestocceveevesccccestesceoscoes Gottschalk 


Sontagsmorgen auf Gio. ........ccccccccccccecsccccesevesececes Bendel 
Tee BR occ cccvcscvccccoccvdepsccdedopocccccovvescsevevscsocesess Raff 
PEI © ov vinkccpctaweeerisigarissresneteecsewevipeaeesstetere Hollander 
(For the left hand alone.) 
Two Poems after Heine— 
We Traveled Alone in the Gloaming...................MacDowell 
Far Away, on the Rock Coast of Scotland............. MacDowell 
Miss Masten. 
The Lament (Egyptian Song from Ben Hur)........ G. W. Chadwick 
ORNEET ccvcccdccsscvevccssscncqgeesccotgedeocncions Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
I Cannot Help Loving Thee...........-..0.eeeeeeeeeeees Clayton Johns 
FUG We eis ic seis cccccdcddccdcveocscctbedecccodcesise Arthur Foote 
Lave Bho. BB. Rave. cccicccecsssvvwcceccctcccoocsscpevseesd Arthur Foote 


Miss Carllsmith. 


Wickes’ Musicale. 
ME. LIZA DELHAZE-WICKES, pianist, and Al- 
fred D. Wickes, violinist, have issued invitations for 
a musicale at the Baldwin studios, in Carnegie Hall, for 
Friday evening, March 27.- Mrs. Rollie Borden-Low, so- 
prano, will assist. 








BENEFIT musical was given by the Dorcas 
Society at the residence of Mrs. C. A. Law- 
rence, Cleveland, Ohio, March 18, afternoon 
and evening. Among the musicians contrib- 
uting were Edwin Douglass, Mrs. E. C. Ken- 

ney, Henry Dreher, Mrs. W. W. Halliday, Miss Adaline 

Marble, Miss Minnie Glassner, Miss Wilshire, Miss van 

Cleve and others in songs; Miss Nellie Belle Jones, Miss 

Blanche Richards, Miss Lucretia Jones and Mrs. E. H. 

Douglass, pianists and accompanists. There was a violin 

quartet by Misses Emily Root, Amy Weichsel, Jessie 

Jaster and Esther Allen. 

Chas. Grade gave a piano lecture-recital at Muscatine, 

Ia., March 3. 

Pupils of the Dubuque (Ia.) Academy of Music gave 

a recital March 6. 

The Dannreuther Quartet gave a concert in New Ha 

ven, Conn., March 13. 





Pupils of Miss Anna Gertrude Clark recently gave a 
recital at New Castle, Pa. 

A musical recital was given recently at Norfolk, Va., by 
several of the pupils of Miss Nina Seabury. 

A piano recital was given March 11 by the pupils of 
Walter S. Sprankle at Mr. Sprankle’s studio, Indianapo 
lis, Ind. 

At the Conservatory of Music, Nashville, Tenn., a pu- 
pils’ recital was given March 6, under the direction of 
C. J. Schubert. 

A piano and song recital was given by Miss Mabel 
Orebaugh and Mrs. Katharine Cordner Heath at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 13. 

Misses Ethel Bierman, Eleanor Welsh, Emeline Eshle- 
man, Ethel Creasy and Elsie Yorks gave a musicale in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., recently. 

Miss Pearl Smith, assisted by Miss Daisy Findlater, 
gave a recital in the studio of her teacher, Miss Agnes 
Douglas, Grand Rapids, Mich., February 28. 

A musical was held March g in Lansdowne Hall, Ches- 
ter, Pa., under the direction of Mrs. George Cliffie, Miss 
Agnes Reifsnyder, Julius Falk and Anna Price Simmons. 

The first appearance in St. Louis, Mo., of Ottyle and 
Juliette Sondheim in a recital of compositions for two 
pianos took place at the Odeon Thursday evening, March 
12. 

At a recent rehearsal of songs and ballads given by 
students of the McFall School of Vocal Art, Washington, 
D. C., Arthur D. Mayo played the Concert Etude, by 
MacDowell. 7 

The second organ recital at St. Mark’s Church, Seattle, 
Wash., was given March 1 by Frank W. Relf, the new 
organist, assisted by Miss Genevieve Relfe, soprano so- 
loist, and W. B. Hedley, violinist. 

Frank E. Drake, Stanley Grinsted, Charles Stuart Phil- 
lips, George E. Clauder, Miss M. Elizabeth Stickney and 
Miss Livia Dawson contributed to a concert which was 
given in the Hyde Club clubhouse, in East Orange, N. J., 
March II. 

J. St. Williams was assisted by Miss Georgiana Rich- 
ards, Miss Maude Heisler, Miss Hilda Hempel, Miss 
Marjorie de Windt, the Standard Male Quartet and the 
Atlantic City Select Choir at a recent recital in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Arthur M. Dickinson, March 5 and 19, and W. H. 
Miner, March 12 and 26, were the organists at the recitals 
given in Waterbury, Conn., during Lent. The soloists 
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J. Sanger; March 19, Sidney F. Quick, and March 20, 
Miss Cuthbert Buckner. 

The ninth concert was given at St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday 
afternoon, March 17, by Herbert Owen, baritone; Miss 
Bessie Killingsworth, soprano; Mrs. Nettie Greenbaum, 
pianist; Albert Breitt, tenor, and Paul Brown Klugh, pi 
anolist. 

At the concert of the Harmonie at Detroit, Mich., re- 
cently, W. Wusthoff, baritone, was the soloist. He sang 
“The Evening Star” from “Tannhauser” and received 
great applause. At the conclusion he had to give an en- 
core, which also gave satisfaction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Myrom K. Peck gave a musical enter- 
tainment, March 10, at their home, Nashville, Tenn., at 
which about thirty guests were present. The chief feature 
was a vocal program given by Miss Elin Gustafson, ac- 
companied by Dr. Frank W. Chace. 


Miss Pearl Hammett’s pupils gave a recital at her 
home, Fort Smith, Ark., March 3. The following par- 
ticipated: Ruth Brown, Cleo Cox, Ina Cox, Pauline 


Turnage, Arthur Stannard, Lelia Dunn, Lulu Dunn, Alma 
Hambric, Gertrude Akin and Katie Cox 

Mrs. Laurence O. Weakley will give a lecture-recital 
the evening of March 23 at the Gaynor St. 
Joseph, Mo., for the pupils and friends of the studio, 
“Lieder.” The works of Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Wagner and Strauss will be given 


studios, 
on 


The following pupils of the Nebraska Conservatory of 
Music gave a recital at Lincoln, Neb., recently: Nina 
Shankland, Maude Fender, Georgia Campbell, Florence 
McLain, Hubert Holben, Edwin Davis, Grace Matthews 
Clara Austin, Stella Clark, Mrs. George Gird, Grace Mitch 
ern and Olive Harris. 

The soloists of the musicales to be given at Haverhill, 
Mass., March 11, 19, 26 and April 1, by the Pentucket 
Orchestra, will be John K. Nichols, Ernest F. Hoyt, G 


Melvin Holmes, C. Albert Canney, J. E. Goodrich, Ed 
ward Schiller, Gerald Whitman, Eli H. Aitken, Fred 


Judson, John Netsch, Charles Higgins, Charles Stacey 
and Thurston Pickard 

The advanced pupils of William H. Wilkison gave a 
vocal recital March 14 at his studio, Indianapolis, Ind 
The pupils who took part were Miss Nina Frank, Miss 
Grace Cross, Miss Mae McMillan, Mrs. Floretta Wilson, 
Mrs. Nora Rugenstein, Mrs. Ellen Torry, Harry Sheri 
dan Lane and Hal S. Frank. Mr. Wilkison was assisted 
by C. R. Strickland, pianist, of De Pauw University 

At the Western College Conservatory of Music, Toledo, 
Ia., a pupils’ recital was 14, under the 
direction of John Knowles Weaver and Marie Book- 
walter. Lucile Baldwin, Earl Forney, Mildred Grabill, 
Jessie Schuett, Emma Elizabeth Riggs, Margaret Effie 
Neill, Eda Sherburn, Scott Shambaugh, Ida Olive Alte 
kruse, Cloetta Rebok, Christina Winifred Maker, Bar- 
nette Freeman Roe, Emily Bishop, Maude Dilling Smith, 
Orvil Kline, Alice Couch, Mabel Ena Bancroft, Sara 
Elizabeth Lichtenwalter, Carrie May Berger, Emily 
Bishop and J. K. Weaver took part 


given March 


Richard Burmeister. 

FTER his recent successes at the White House con- 
cert in Washington, at an orchestral concert in 
Trenton and at his joint New York recital with Hugo 
Heermann, Richard Burmeister will still be heard a few 
times before leaving America. He has just received from 
Felix Weingartner the latter’s new Piano Sextet, which 
the composer brought out in London with the greatest 
success. Mr. Burmeister will give it its first American 
performance on April 21 at the Tonkiinstler Society, 


JENNY OSBORN. 


T. LOUIS, Mo.; Quincy, Ill.; Keokuk, Ia., and 
Morgantown, W. Va, have been visited in the 
past few weeks by Miss Jenny Osborn, and with- 

out exception unreserved praise has been extended by the 
critics of the daily press. A few are here appended: 

Miss Jenny Osborn, of Chicago, the soprano soloist of the 
ing, sang “Senta’s Ballad,” from the “Flying Dutchman.” 

She has a voice of much dramatic power and sweetness, a 
combination indeed, and it became apparent that the cultivation of 
this voice has been convincingly thorough. The effects in the try 
ing number chosen were definitely and legitimately obtained and the 
impression produced was singularly satisfactory. * * * Then came 
Miss Osborn in a group of songs, and it was here the 
the hit of the evening. The first two were especially pleasing, the 
delicate and tender Beethoven ballad little 
song, and at the close of the third the applause was such that an 


even 


rare 


singer made 
melodious 


and Strauss” 


encore was imperative, 
To the great delight of the hearers Miss Osborn sang “Song of 


Sunshine” (Thomas), a number in which her flexible and true 
voice was heard to the best advantage.—St. Louis Republic 
The soprano soloist was Miss Jenny Osborn, something really 


sweet from Chicago, and in her pretty little ballads she won a way 
o all her musical listeners’ The 
and Miss Osborn was heard in other arias that proved her a mistress 


hearts program was a long one 





truly of her own voice. With her assistance, the Morning Choral 
Club shone resplendent Tuesday night.—St. Louis Star. 

Miss Osborn’s voice is not only beautiful but big. There were 
all the requirements of grand opera volume added to a sweetness of 
quality and a most superior technic. Such improvement as Miss 
Osborn displays since her former appearance here no one woul 
lare to have predicted or expected. She handles her voice with 
consummate skill, from the lightest passages to a full, round, mag 
nificent burst of tone, which sweeps everything before it; there 
seems to be reached the acme of art added to the native beauty 
of her voice Her voice is cultivated to the highest degree, and 

ery note delivered with the precision of a student, but wit! 
the coloring of an artist.—Daily Herald, Quincy 





Miss Osborn, who has spent some years in foreign study and has 


rk 


wonderfully 


some time, appearing in concert wi 
of the day, 


and caroled 


before the 
of the 


soprano 


been public for 


greatest musicians has a 
She 
the 


powerful 


with some 


} and sang with 


Her 


unusual A 


gh, sweet voice soared 


audience was captivated voice 


and the 
Quincy Journal 


remarkable ease that 
s full, round and 
] 


nightingale well 


such 
rich, range is 


might envy her 





Miss Osborn is one of the most pronounced artists, who has ever 


graced the platform in this city. She has a flexible, silvery voice, a 


charming presence, a sympathetic temperament and a very finished 
art. In addition to her high rank in coloratura work, her voice has 
rich quality and warm sympathy, which make her mistress of a 


of songs in all is equipped to sing 
same distinction and authority that mark her work 


a delightful 


wide range languages, and she 
wratorio with the 
is seldom heard, and it is 


Constitution-Democrat, Keokuk 


n florid music. Such a voice 


treat when occasion comes for it 
But what shall we say or how shall we express the exquisite pleas 


voice has bee 


ire afforded by Miss Osborn, whose rich soprano 

most carefully trained, and whose faultless solos, executed from 
Reethoven, Strauss, Thomas and Tschaikowsky, were applauded 
gain and again Her singing was most exquisite and was abso 
lutely flawless, and her manner most gracious. In form and face, 


subtle thing we call magnetism for want of a bet 
of her best gifts, and 
and practice and travel and 


n voice and that 


nature has been wit! 


ter term most lavish 


persistent study under the best masters 
bservation, she brought to us last night the most perfect interpre 
tation of The climax was 
removing her gloves she sang “The Last Rose 


(Editorial) Evening Post 


the best composers reached when 
of Summer” to } 


wn accompaniment Morgantown, W. \ 


unquestionably 


Miss Osborn’s voice is the best ever heard 
Morgantown. She was most gracious, and responded to an encore 
after each regular number; after her last number a storm of 


ylause that would not cease finally brought her to the stage again 
She seated herself at the piano and sang with wonderful sweetness 
the grand old melody, “The Last Rose of Summer.”’—(Critic) Even 


ing Post, Morgantown, W. Va 


Miss Osborn is beyond all doubt or question the greatest singer 
Her voice is perfect, and further praise is hardly 
beautiful stage 
temperament, immediately 
She so 


ever heard here. 
necessary. She 
combined with 
won for her the 


sings divinely, and her presence, 


her glorious voice 
of her hearers last night. 


and 


heart generously 


and graciously responded to every recall, and it must be said that 


she sang her way to the hearts of her hearers, reaching the deepest 


emotions when she sat at the piano and sang “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” She can carry away with her the thanks of everyon 
who heard her and also the wishes of all that some day she w oon 


some again.—New Dominion, Morgantown, W. Va 


THE PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


HE third season of the People’s Symphony concerts 


is drawing to a close. The fourth and next to the 
last concert in the series took place in Cooper Union 
Hall last Thursday night The audience was so large 


that every seat was occupied, and scores of persons wert 
entire concert 


{ 


content to stand during the 


rhe program was judiciously arranged, and proved 
very enjoyable. It comprised the overture to “The Fly 
ing Dutchman,’ by Wagner; a tenor solo from “La Gio 


conda,” by Ponchielli; the celebrated Fifth Symphony 
I'schaikowsky, a group of songs by American composers 
Berlioz, and “Blue Danube Waltzes,” by 


sche rzo, by 


Strauss. 
The soloist was John Young, who is one of the most 


admired of the tenor singers in New York. He sang the 
romanza from “La Gioconda,” “How Many Times D« 
I Loye Thee?” by F. E. Ward; “Before the Dawn,” by 
George W. Chadwick, and “Spring’s Awakening,” by 
Charles B. Hawley. Mr. Young’s voice is a trne tenor 

refined, musical quality and adequate power, and 
has been carefully trained. Mr. Young’s method is unex 
ceptionable, and he shows good taste, musical intelligence 


and commendable earnestness in all he essays. The singer 
was given a rousing reception, and, had he yielded to the 
clamor for encores, would have been justified in adding 
several numbers to the program 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra is composed of some 
of the best instrumentalists in New York, many of whom 
have played under Theodore Thomas, S« and Pau 
Max Bendix is the concertmaster, and his colleague 
Ernst Bauer. These two men are so capable, so trust 
worthy, so earnest, that they inspire their fellows with 
onfidence. The Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky was 
completed only a few years before the eminent Rus 
sian’s death, and ranks with his “Pathétique.” It never 


when effectively played, to arouse an audience to 


enthusiasm. On this 
accuracy and power, and was keenly enjoyed 


fails 
with 
The other 


occasion it was spirit 


given 


orchestral numbers likewise were well played 


The fifth and last of these concerts will take plac« 
Tuesday evening, Apri] 21, when Frank X. Arens will 
conduct. The soloists will be Miss Marian Gregory 
soprano, and Miss Henriette Michelson, pianist. This 
will be the program 
Overture, Tannhauser Wager 
Aria, Dich theure Halle (Tannhauser) Wagn 
Symphony, New World dD al 
Hungarian Fantaisie, for piano and orchestra I 
Songs (to be selected) 

Dance of the Sun Feast (American Indian Themes) H. Wa 
Miss Jessie Davis. 
ISS JESSIE DAVIS, who returned from Europe 
last autumn, has had a very busy winter. In add 
tion to a large class of pupils she has played in many re 


citals at private houses and with clubs. In February and 
March Miss Davis. had the following engagements: Feb 
ruary 4, Pilgrim Hall, Boston; 4th (evening), Brookline 
Trio Club; 13th and 14th, Musicales; 18th, Perkins Insti 
tute for the Blind; roth, Tuckerman Hall, Worcester; 23 
Musicale; 27th, Chromatic Club; 27th (evening), Musi 
cale; 26th, Thursday Morning Club; March 5, Chickering 
Hall; oth, Chestnut Hill Club; roth, Musicale; t1th, Mu 


sicale, Marlboro street; 11th (evening), Musicale, 5 Brim 


mer street; 18th, Recital, 456 Beacon street 
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complete knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, amd a representative of a most solid school.” 





‘“ LESCHETIZKY’ 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his sp 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Righty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETtSKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s suesees as u piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” “A aad 
PADEREWSKI—‘Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 
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«Bie GPR 
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ASCAGNT still holds the attention of the 
people, and truly he must be hard to 
please who would not be flattered with the 
manifold attentions that are being literally 
showered upon both the signor and his wife. 
Last evening, at her Berkeley residence, 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst gave a dinner in honor of Signor 
and Signora Mascagni, to which some twenty-five other 
guests had been invited. The house was beautifully deco- 
rated. A short program of music was heard after din- 
ner, among other things being a recent composition of 
Mascagni, and said to be the first composition written in 
San Francisco by a foreigner. The composition was 
rendered by Mrs. Taylor, wife of Dr. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of California. Mascagni greatly enjoyed the play- 
ing of a Chinese orchestra that Mrs. Hearst had engaged 
for his entertainment, and which played for some time 
after dinner. The Italian composer expressed the deepest 
interest and pleasure in the quaint harmonies of the Ori- 
entals and took much interest in their manner of produc- 
ing their native music, 

There has been such a demand for seats for the “Caval- 
leria,”” under Mascagni’s own baton, that a matinee will 
be given tomorrow afternoon to accommodate people liv- 
ing out of town. There will, besides, be given a number 
of extra concerts, in which will be heard Mascagni’s own 
as well as some of Wagner’s masterpieces. 
The concerts will be given at the Alhambra Theatre on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons, March 17 and 20. The 
piéce de résistance at the first concert will be Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, and at the second Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pa- 
y, which will be given the 
famous “Overture 1812,” with military effects, and Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” At the first concert, on 
Tuesday afternoon, there will be many brilliant numbers, 
including “The Magic Fire’ of Wagner. The concert 
previously given has been attended by large numbers of 
music lovers, and the interest does not seem to decline 
in the least, large numbers coming from a distance to 
hear the famous Italian. 
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The Papyrus Club, of this city, met yesterday at Utopia 
Hall, and after the usual half hour devoted to telling 
mirth provoking stories a program of music was heard 
which had been prepared under the direction of Mrs. 


compositions 


thétique” Symphony, besides 


W. P. Buckingham. Miss Ruth Johnson played a Cho- 
pin waltz, a Brahms number and the Schubert-Liszt 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” Two baritone numbers were 


charmingly rendered by H. H. Barnhart, the well known 
and favorite basso cantante, “Ae Fond Kiss,” by Scott 
Gatty, and “The Serenade of Don Juan,” by Tschai- 
There was a contralto solo by Mrs. J. W. Fitz- 
Mrs. Helen Gar- 
the author, was the guest of honor, and delighted 
her hearers with several clever stories in negro dialect, 
in conjunction with some negro songs sung by Mrs. 
Charles Stewart, which were immensely enjoyed, After 
the program tea and dainty refreshments were served and 
an informal reception followed. 


kowsky 


gibbon, “Longing,” by Paul Ambrose. 
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Wednesday afternoons a series of lectures on piano play- 
ing with illustrations, A series given last year proved 
both pleasurable and profitable, and was the foundation 
for the series of this year. They will doubtless be greatly 
enjoyed, as Mr. Lewys is an able and intelligent exponent 
of the art of music. 
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The concerts given by the Coronation Choir from West- 

minster Abbey, while not arousing wild enthusiasm, gave 
great pleasure of a sincere kind to those who heard them. 
There were solos, madrigals, and even, by request, an- 
thems. The choir on Sunday morning sang at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, and among other things sang “Send 
Out Thy Light” with fine effect. There was a good at- 
tendance, and one extra concert was given. 
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The towns across the bay are truly holding up their end 
in the most creditable style, and from all accounts “The 
Messiah,” given in Oakland Thursday night, was a great 
success. The occasion was the opening of the new organ, 
and those who were able to attend give the highest praise 
to beth performers and director. William King, who opened 
with some fine organ solos, to quote Elizabeth Westgate, 
of the Alameda Argus, “played the superb instrument in a 
masterly manner.” The soloists, Mrs. Grace Davis-North- 
rup, soprano; Mrs. Lena Carroll-Nicholson, contralto; J. 
F. Veaco, tenor; Ralph J. Fisher, basso, all of the regular 
First Congregational Church choir, were spoken of in terms 
of highest praise for the excellent rendering of the difficult 
solos in the familiar old work of Handel. Alex. Stewart 
directed the oratorio throughout and carried the big chorus 
safely and creditably to a victorious finish. 
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At Vesper service in the Unitarian Church of Alameda, 
on Sunday last, the program had the usual excellence that 
characterizes all the musical services arranged by Miss 
Westgate, the organist and director of the choir. August 
Hinrichs, by request, played as a violin solo the “Largo” 
of Handel; Miss Westgate gave an organ solo, the Lemare 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Serenade,” and Miss Una Fair- 
weather was to have sung “Eye Hath Not Seen” (Gaul) 
and “Prayer” (Salvator Marchesi), but was unfortunately 
attacked with tonsilitis, which was so stubborn that treat- 
ment failed to give relief in time, so her place on the pro- 
gram was taken at a moment’s notice by Clement Row- 
lands, the baritone, who sang “The Valley of Shadows,” by 
Barri, with violin obligato by Mr. Hinrichs, and “Hymn 
of Faith,” by John W. Metcalf. 
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Miss Fairweather has a contralto voice of great power 
and rich, warm, sympathetic tone, that has won for her the 
reputation of being one of the foremost contraltos in San 
Francisco. Her work is artistic to the highest degree and 
much sought for. The young lady has just been engaged 
for contralto soloist in Trinity Episcopal choir, which is 
under the direction of Louis Eaton, and sang there for the 
first time last Sunday, so her illness will have been a dis- 
appointment in more than one service. The choir of Trin- 


ity, under Mr. Eaton’s zealous efforts, has gained largely 
during the past week by the addition of three fine solo 
voices: Miss Fairweather, already mentioned, H. H. Barn- 
hart, basso cantante, and the St. Louis “importation,” Mr. 
Vinson, whose sweet, sympathetic tenor realizes the repu- 
tation that won him the call to Trinity. With such ma- 
terial to draw we may expect all kinds of fine things in 
the way of musical menu from this on. 
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We are promised for the near future Zelie de Lussan at 
the Tivoli Opera House in “Carmen.” The Tivoli is surely 
doing its share toward advancing the tone of music in this 
city, and should be given the credit it has earned through 
long years of steady climbing upward. Under the musical 
direction of Paul Steindorff and the efficient management 
of Mr. Leahy, the favorite old opera house has been doing 
great things of late, and when that fine new building goes 
up there is no saying that there will be any limit to its pos- 
sibilities. 
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Caro Roma, fresh from a London season and laurels won 
from an English public, takes the part of Santuzza in the 
production of “Cavalleria,” under Mascagni, at the Tivoli 
this week. Miss Roma is a ’Frisco girl and won her first 
encore before a ’Frisco audience. 
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Kocian has been an immense success, and to meet the 
demand one return concert will be given at the Alham- 
bra Theatre on Monday night. He will give an en- 
tirely new program, embracing the Vieuxtemps F major 
Concerto and Bach’s “Chaconne.” 

Mrs. A. Wepmore Jones 


HOCHMAN PIANO RECITAL. 
RTHUR HOCHMAN gave a piano recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall Saturday afternoon, March 21, and 
despite the Boston Symphony matinee and farewell oper- 
atic performance, attracted a large audience. The word 
enthusiastic has been overworked by most writers this 
season, but there is no more expressive adjective to de- 
scribe the character of those assembled to hear Hochman 
this time. He was compelled to play four extra pieces, 
and the recalls must have fatigued the young man not a 
little. 


His program follows: 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 2 Ber‘hoven 
Sonata, op. 120.... P Schubert 
Theme and Variations.... .... Tschaikowsky 
Nc binetecnosenunag Hochman 
WEED “nsovesecepeeseses Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 9 Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1 Chopin 
ee Emil Sauer 
Rhapsodie No, 6. Liszt 


This was not a hackneyed list, and in all that the gifte1 
young performer did there was no suggestion of the con- 
ventional. The young man’s talents have been recognized 
in all the cities where he has played, and the critics in 
most places have said sufficient to turn Hochman’s head 
but happily for his friends and the public that sincerely 
admires him, the pianist returned to New York the same 
simple, unaffected artist that he appeared to be at his 
début last year. Hochman is a poetic pianist, and poets, 
it has been said, are governed by moods. It would not 
be fair to state that Hochman played all the compositions 
on his program equally well. But he was always interest- 
ing and magnetic. The Beethoven Rondo, the Schubert 
Sonata and the Tschaikowsky Theme and Variations are 
works requiring a great variety of expression, and in his 
interpretations Hochman gave corivincing proof of his 
resources. Hochman’s melody which preceded the Cho- 
pin pieces is a suave little work, and the composer played 
it most daintily. The Study by Emil Sauer is immensely 
difficult, but the technical feats seemed nothing to the 
pianist. It was the same with the Liszt Rhapsodie, which 
under the magic fingers of Hochman made the hall vi- 
brate with melody. Hochman repeated the Chopin Waltz 
and in addition played a winsome Berceuse by Iljinsky, an 
Arabesque by Schumann and a Barcarolle by himself. 
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THE ORATORIOS OF BACH AND 
HANDEL. 
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(CamILte SaInt-SAENS IN THE La Vie Musicate, Paris.) 


AM going to shock people. To my eyes the exe 
cution of the works of Handel and Bach 
chimera. There can only be attempts more or 
less curious, attempts made to please pedants 
and library rats. 

Imagine an orchestral director opening a 
score of Handel with the intention of having it executed 
The impression that he experiences is a little like that of 
a gentleman who would try to install himself and his fam- 
ily in an old manor house uninhabited for centuries. At 
the very first there rises up before him, like a Roman 
porch, an abrupt overture. In this music everything dif- 
fers from what we see ordinarily. 

No nuances, no coups d’archet, 
movement is enigmatic or absent 
the first glance one sees that it will be necessary to re- 
store, to reconstruct. To what extent? In what sense? 
Each has his own ideas about it 

Traditions—there are none. England alone could have 
preserved them, but has lost them. Let us speak out, here 


is a 


the indication of the 


The bass is figured; at 





heavy, coarse labor. These works are essentially vocal, 
because the symphonic art did not exist when they were 
born. Hence, like the renascence of vocal music, they are 
highly valuable, and chorus singers love them as much as 
instrumentalists dread them. 

the airs! Do not 
To comply 


But alongside the choruses there are 
be astonished at this mark of exclamation. 
with the demands of the singers and the public of his time 
Handel almost never wrote, and great pity it is, duos, trios 
or ensemble Airs succeed airs in his oratorios 
with desperate monotony. There are treasures of melody 
and grand style, but there are also torrents of roulades 
horribly out of fashion and wearisome longueurs. More 
over ali these airs, or nearly all, end in the same fashion, 
by a turgid, emphatic formula, applied to all pieces and all 
A number of people find this “magnificent” 
Add to all this coarse 
in ponderous strug 


pieces. 


situations, 
much good may it do them! 
tournelles where the violins indulge 


ri 


gles. 

Let us open now a score of Sebastian Bach, and many 
other surprises await us. It is 7 ge a nev rid, 
peopled by an unknown fauna and flora. he fic ora con 
sists of the strange harmonies and + of quite an 
exceptional nature, which awake in our imagination a sen 
sation analogous to that which is experienced at the sight 
of a picture by Memling or an engraving by Albert Durer. 


The fauna is the instruments 








number of 
, com- 


probably written for a small 
swarm with difficulties, with trills 


In this respect 


The choruses, 
practiced singers, 
plicated runs, leaps of nearly two octaves 
the soli are quite up with the choruses 
Add to all this the trouble of translation and you will 
understand what efforts are required to produce such works 
It is done in England, but in 


There are 


before the public. however, 


fashion ! loists 


, Singers of 
Conductors 


following their own 


some good so 


what a 


great talent, who especially sing in oratorio. 


and executants go each their own way, 


caprice or fancy. Such performances would be considered 
pitiable in Paris. By good fortune the English public is 
gifted with unalterable patience; it is mever bored or 


a necessity. Here no one would 
hours listening to fugues 
the 


rather accepts boredom : 
to keep the public 





for five 
To 


t, pared, mutilate 


dare 


works acceptable 


ider 


and interminable airs ret 
they must be cu 

For 
that 
of artistic enjoyment, 


these reasons and many others, some people think 
should not with any view 


but of 
composers 
lic will get 
serious pieces, composers will find 


ancient works be executed, 


immediate and complete, serv 


ing to educate the performers, the public and 


Artists thus will 
the habit of listening to 
a starting point, and hence 
irks 


learn the grand style, the pub 


will rise strong and beautiful 


Ww which will be appreciated according to their merit 
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lies the attraction of these performances for impulsive 
souls. The Bourgault-Ducoudrays, the Lamoureuxs would In Handel we have to do only with instruments still (7"~ of the most pleasing social events of the season 
not have expended such ardor without the necessity used in our days; the horns and trumpets are written at the Broad Street Conservatory of Music was 
in which they found themselves of collaborating in the mas- rather high, but not so as to defy execution. In Sebastian given Wednesday evening, March 18, in the conservatory 
terpiece, without the pleasure of being a bit of the author. Bach we meet three kinds of flutes, written on different building, at 1329 and 1331 South Broad street, Philadel 
This ardor has to be communicated to the executants, a clefs; three kinds of hautbois, the ordinary hautbois, the phia. The event was the opening of the new room built 
terrible, almost insurmountable difficulty. The school of hauthois d’amour (a third lower), the hautbois de and furnished by the Alpha Sigma, to be used exclusively 
instruments has changed and progressed enormously. The chasse (a fifth lower), several kinds of trumpets, tromba, ‘or iraternity functions 
young people in our orchestras are all virtuosi and regard clavino, tromba de tirarsi, some going down to A flat, = 
as easy what once seemed impossible. This music, written others rising to A sharp in regions which seem super Topping Piano Recital. 
in large notes without the delicacies of modern instrumen- natural; the horns go as high as our actual horns, and M ISS MINNIE TOPPING, a professional pupil of 
tation, tires them beyond expression. It is not frivolity or keep habitually in these lofty realms “here is a violino Richard Burmeister, w give a piano recital at 
indifference for art on their part, it is the instinctive re- piccolo, a violoncello piccolo, violes d’amour and di gamba Knabe Hall Friday evening, April 3, assisted by Mrs 
pugnance which a refined nature always experiences for and a fanciful bassoon that goes down to contre sol fla:. Louise de Salle Johnst one, soprano, 
epaase. |) ons sores, eee. ABRAMOFF, 
CONCERT end ORATORIO, fo Ot eerie School, So 
5 353 West = | Street, | Hoffmann’s LeftHand Etudes (Breitkopf & ae a Soa Ayy yoo 
Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pi ilan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
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Rapidly, easily and cocros acquired 
KIMON’S PRA ICAL, ‘SYSTEM 
ree.) 




















and Mend- 


onceau). 








(3 ag PR 
Private sicsond by M. Kimon 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern | Misdere Repesteste, 





PLAN, Via San ‘Pietro "Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


= UPA 


Oratorio, Concerts, abletii 
339 West 23d Street, “<> New York. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Bell Tel. Up 961. Development in all branches of 
Music. Terms: Strictly asin European Conservatories, 
Consu!tation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 

%, KF. SETFERT. Pirector 











Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale,jondon. 
Paderewski, writing in Marchpw 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and lly your hod 


NEW YORK. 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILA®). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cer. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


WOLSKY 


The Russian Boy Violinist. 
For Terms, Etc., address 


A. ALEXANDER, 
Care Steinway Hal), New York. 














which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 





Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: ; 
62 Cariten Hill, 8t. John’s Wood, London, 5. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Wicesusltiion of the Yersin Method 
of French piaie, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker Street station.) 








MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
ete desired tn singin, 
SCHOOL OF wouk’ me a 101 — 
hiladelphia, P: 
Send for booklet « The Making of a Singer.” 





leventh Street, 





Mas, PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


The Art of Si Style. Répertoire. Finish. 

Endorsed wanes Sy Seine Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Pupil of Teochedl, De Lagrange and Ciampi. 








BRUCE G. 


KINGSLEY, 


Mus. Bac., A- R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO EHYTHMIC FRENOH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Sem mer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD: CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 





lete 
Comp mo PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
wt nll PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 





Ihe Bertha Grosse-Thomason School for Pians, 

41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 

gerueey, Ensemble Pies ‘Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal 1 of Franz Kullak in 

Berlin, and for many years Seacher at his academy) 

and assistants. 


MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg, 
etc. Perfect Voice Placing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 











NEW YORK. 


= LIEBERMAN 


TaNoR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Or 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


et HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


WiOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
pzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2%.Fussi4" 


LIPE AND MUSIC. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 
10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voce’ 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Perk Ave. 8. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW en 





























DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, ==. 


Residence Stadio: 134 E. 18th St., 
Near Irving Place, 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





PususHen, THE NEW JERUSALEM 


_ A Sacred Cantata by CHARLES ERWIN DAVIS. 
Written for Four Solo Voices and Chorus. 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHOIR PUBLISHING CO., 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Send for prospectus. 





’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 











7 HUGO_K AUN 


Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 
ADDRESS: 


‘iii W.. Habsburger Str. 13. 





“ALL THRO’ THE NIGHT.’’ 


The ORIGINAL EDITION of this Song, 

with an Adaptation to SACRED WORDS, 
Arranged by W. T. PORTER in two keys, 
Is published by 
THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

When ordering from other houses insist upon 

having the VEWNINGS EDITION. 





GEORGE 


CRAMPTON 


BARITONE. 
Concerts, Oratorio and Recital. 
With BUSH-TEMPLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





North Clark and Chicago Avenue. 


57 East 129th Street, 


=": ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction. 


NEW YORK. 





= ROSSIGNOL 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Mme. TORPADIE™-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNBGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 
: East 47th. Street. 

nagement : Wolfeohn Bureau. 





Clifford Wiley, 7 


BARITONE, 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 
36 E. 23d St., New York. 
Telepnone : 5639 B—18th. 








PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





FRANK L. SEALY, sam 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


@ East (7th St., New York, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























GRAND 


ALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PARI 





dD. FA. 


PRIX. eemeees 














BALDWIN c& 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - REW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS . 


PEASE PIANO ee 128 West 42d St., phan York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR ; », a thorough 








HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 





y reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


Book let 


Vieuxtemps. Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


in and String Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870, 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Musikwollti, Berlina, 
- p ; 


Germany: 
Cable address: 


contains Portraits and Autographs of 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, “resden, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900 ; 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are : 





205 South Ninth Street, PA, 











Represe 


ition apply t ur Americar ntat 7. ae 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





a Deve lopm ent in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAM: oe SCHOOL: 
aining Stag ORC oa x? x HOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
SEMINARY Special training r achers, CHORUS SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 

PANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Princi I ers HARMONY AN® COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof, E. E. Taubert. l’IANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A Papendieck Gustav Pohl, A. Sormaan, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 


Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO- ne Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 


GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Direc 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) uy 500 ie $120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to lp. rt 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Director: Dr. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers 
K. K. Hofpianist ; P. H. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, FRAU PROF. 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, 


( Violin 


Pupils received at any time 


ZAJIC, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ; VAN LIER, 


Opera ). 


BECK 
KNUPFER 


LINA 
(Cello); 


pinging) 


’ 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates oy aye LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the in the ao BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMER 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils aie at any time. 


For catalogue, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


and Musicians of America, 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 


comfort and luxurious 


A. B. CHASE 


PIAN 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
the singer, the teacher, 


For the pianist, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica, Courter. 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 107th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


w. 











28 Old Bond St., LONDON, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Priace and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


The Conservatory of Music. 


First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental is- 
third, Theory of Music and Composition jools, 








Princ ~ ad 


PROPFE 
DR. rR WULLNER. 


ees 
HINEB. 
Founded in ie 





The Conservatory embraces: 

struments); second, . an 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(e) concert singing and (b) o; tie singing. 

There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 

classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 

ensemble gages. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, 

&c. Ti taf of J teachers. 








Winter ~~ begins Term, April 1. Entrance examination oe lace 
on the same days at the = (Wolfstrasse 35). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestra] instruments, and go 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, NANAGER. 








THE ** Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James ——- says Mr Concorde is the mest 
ONCERT ec, ‘ is influenced sol “3 irtistic merit. 

The Mu seal Courier says His name has a guarantee ef 

ONTROL The Zei tachr ft fur Mu sik (Leipzig) says: H ( rde’s prina- 
and Orchestra, Entertain- . & zu verst n und viel su haites. 
The ‘Bourt Circular says The most le b roou ir »ndoa. 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: 


London 


Address: 310 Regent St 
THE CONCORDE CODE. 


“CONCORDIST, LONDON Cable Code 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








respect to refinement, home 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.S.A. 


surroundings, is ideal. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauti, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHFIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


peas appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





